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NOTES 


TURMOIE IN SRI LANKA 


Ethnic violence forms a part of,human: 


history in many areas of the world. Indeed 
itis found throughout the centuries, in 
various countries and among all peoples 
is no 


exception having as it does a population 


consisting of various ethnic.groups such as. 
the Sinbalas, the Tamils, as 
are descended from the Protuguese, 


also those who 
Dutch 
and British races. 

According to some historians the present 
engulfs (һе country bas its 
roots probably way back in Sth Century 
AD., when in the Sinhalese chronicle, *'the 
опе reads ofthe manner іп 


in single combat. 
Til to-day Sinhala. Buddhists harbour 
memories of many invasions by Tamil and 


. Malayalees in the past including that of King 
‘Rajendra Chola Lin the'i0th Century, when 


many of their seats of power and culture 
were destroyed. But the history of this 


island also shows that upto easly 19th Century 


many rulers of Sinhalese kingdoms including 
Kandy, were Tamils. Thus to all intents 
and purposes there was no rigid ethnic 
division politically till recent times. — 


Lanka to ferm 


- whom about half are descendants 


Several questions arise in our minds 
against this background and an examination 
of these seem essential in order to find a 
solution to the problems faced by Sri 
Lankans to-day. Firstly what is the status 
of the Tamil in the island and what аге the 
problems which have’ led to the formation 
of TULF  who--wish to partition Sri 
‘Eelam’ а Тат! State. 
Secondly, is there any extranous power 
attempting to create confusion and instability 
in Sri Lanka so that the Indian Oceean zone 
may be. involved in Super Power politics ? 
And finally, what solution,if any, is there 
to the Ethnic problem which is devastating 
Sri Lanka to-day. ? 


Taking these in order one finds that the 
Tamils claim to have lived on this island 


before the arrival of the legendary Prince 


Vijaya with his band of 700 men from whom 
the Sinhalese claim descent. At present 
they : number approximately 2 million of 
of Tamil 
labourers imported in the last century 
to lay the foundations of prosperous tea, 
coffee and rubber industries. Most of them 
live in Jaffna in the North,- distiicts of 
Batticaloa in the East and Vavunia ів the 
North West. The Jaffna Tamils claim to have 
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settled in Sri Lanka more tham 2000 years 
ago and are as much a part of the country 
as the Sinhala people who were also settlers 


and many of whom claim to have ^ migrated 
many 


from Bengal То the Tamil, of the 
measures taken by various Governments to 
ensure majority rule with the miniority at 
its mercy, perhaps the Donoughmore 
Constitution of 1931 was the first . providing 
territorial electorates with no consideration 
ofethniz destribution. At the time of inde- 
pendence tle Senanayake Govt assured the 
Tamils of a fair deal if they did not insist 
partition of the island. The Tamils 
consented to this : However according to their 
leaders, following independence the Tamils 
have been ,deprived of their fair share 
of representation іп all spheres of life. 
For instance according to some sources 
Tamil share in the Civil Services has 
gone down from 30% in 1948 to 5% 
in 1975; there. is practically по recruitment 
to the Armed Forces while generally 
speaking, policies are being implemented 
which are- diluting the collective Tamil 


‘bargaining power by introducing! Sinhalese 


settlers to Tamil—inhabited areas. Tamil 
admission to the Univeristies іп 1948 
was 31% in 1970 it was 16% while admission 
to engineering Colleges in 1973 was 36.9%, 
in 1975 this was down to 20%. The two lang- 


` маре formula propagated by the Senanyake 


Government has emerged after his death as 
the official Languages Act. of 1955 whereby 
*swabhasa" is synonymus with Sinhalese 
enly. Thus as Sinhalese chauvanism became 
Tamil resistance also grew . until 
it has culminated in the idealism expounded 


* by TULF. 


Taking the second and equally important 
question of the extent to which foreign powers 


" are involved in creating chaos in this area 
one finds several causes to feel apprehensive "within the country. 


‘ amony others. 
,mainly Tamil has fled in large numbers. The 


Primarily the violence has created strained 
relations between two friendly neighbouring 
countries, India and Sri Lanka, and with the 
arrival of thousands of Tamil refugees іп 
Tamil Nadu, the problem has created great 
tension in this zone. Again, Ethnic problems 
have also resulted іп economic instability 
due. to heavy losses incurred in mamy- 
industries eg the textile and garment in 
dustries as also in rubber, cocount products 
Trained . labour which is 


resulting loss of exports together with the 
loss of factories. has probably wiped out 


, whatever economic gains has been achieved 


since 1977. It is therefore obvious that if this 
violence does not subside, 
instabitety may lead to political instability 
in the area resulting, in  intevention 
by the Super Powers. Finally perhaps 
of parament importance is the. solution 
to this problem. Many suggestions have 
been made butthe main oneto consider 
perhaps is the Tamil demand for а federal 
secular state, ensuring fundamental rights to 
them with certain autonomy, within however 
the Unity and external security of Sri Lanka. 
Again, others- have suggested that the 
Constitution may be 
Canadian Constitution ensuring bilinguism 
and biculturalism for their two main ethnic 
groups within the unity of the Country, may 
by followed, 


At present however we find on the one 
hand the Sinhalese Government appearing to 
be inflexible in their approach to the problem 
with no consideration of ideas of , federalism 
as a solution, 
has increased together with tbe separatist. 
demand. Be thatas it may all Sri Lankans 
of whatever origin must surely agree that 
itis not to their interest to maintain this 


status. Quo., but ratherto attempt some ' 


solution in order to restore political. and 
economic viability as well as stability 


the economic : 


chenged and the 


while on the other violence . 


— 
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REPRINT 


Modern Review— August, 1911 


INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 


‘India occupies a peculiar position in 
The British Empire, and whatever men like 
James Edmond may feel or say, the future 
of this Empire lies not with the dominions, 
as the self-governing white colonies are now 
called, but with India. Australia, whatever 
Mr. Edmond might say to the contrary, is 
not ina position to defend herself against 
any. foreign enemy. Considering her close 
proximity to China and Japan, with whom 
her rivalry will gradually be the keenest, in 


case of апу conflict with cither of these 
powers, even help from the mother country 
can only come after the earlier weeks of 


the struggle are over. If any ready help goes 
to Australia in her hour of need, it must 
go from India alone. Тһе sametoa large 
extent,is true also of certain portions of 
Britain's African Empire. And India's 
resources in men are the largest within the 
present British Empire. Not only froma 
military point of view, but also, equally, 
from the view-point of the industry and 
commerce of the Empire, India occupies а 
supremely important position in it. Australia 
has almost endless agricultural and industrial 
possibilities. Тһе same is true, also, of 
Canada. They may produce, but where are 
the consumers ? The self-governing domi- 
nions, unless properly fused with India as 
organic parts of a great imperial federation, 
will find themselves too helpless, both 


find. no place іп Colonial 
type of James Edmond. Compared to his 


: open to serious crificism. 


physically ant? economic ally to maintain 
their freedom or advance their industry and 
commerce, These are considerations which 


jingoism of the 


plea for a ‘white Australia, the news presented 
by His Highness the Aga Khan in the seme 
number of the “National Review” is inde- 
finitely more statesmanlike. His Highness 
puts in a plea for Mr. Gokhale’s Compulsory 
Primary Education Bill, in this article. It 
could not be expected that with the details 
of His Highness’s’ argument. everybody 
willfind it possible to agree. Не has said 
many thingsin this article which may be 
But there is great 
force in his concluding statement regarding 
India’s position inthe Empire. I quote it 


_ below. 


It is to this, and from this, develop- 
ment of India :аѕ part of an Imperial 
whole, that we must-look for the 
means of strengthening, her and the 
Empire at one and the sametime. 
For India must remain one ofthe 
pilars of the British Empire—and 
a most important pillar, because she 
is to-day the Empire's largest potential 
market, and the greatest reservoir of 
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man-power within the limits of 
British heritage....The British Empire 
has perhaps, 56,000,000 of white men, 
but these are scattered in four con- 
tinents—strategically a bad position. 
Canada could be absorbed bythe 
United States, South Africa over run 
J and Australia attacked before sufficient 
| help from the Mother Country could 


reach them. Yet India could put, 


troops into South Africa as quickly 
as they could be sent from England ; 
ghe could land soldiers in Australia 
long before England could do so ; and 
forces from India could reach Western 
Canada almost as soon as from 


England. 


Ви: сап India be depended upon if the 
policy of exclusion and contempt enunciated 
by the colonial  jingos, be followed ? Even 
so cautious a public man as the Agha Khan 
practically ` says no. He, therefore, pleads 
for “the cement of self-interest, the amalgam 
of an identity of fate", such as will "compel 
the constituent portions ofthe Empire to 
work for the defence of all parts.” 


It is only from the realisations of this 
identity of interests that Great Britain 
can remain the foremost of States, 
for by herself, she has not sufficient 
population to defend her vast com- 
merce and Empire. 


ІП 
| THE CONFLICT OF COLOUR* 


I would, however, recommend those who 


want to have a clear srasp of the 
great inter-racial problem that is: slowly but 
surely coming to the front in our time, 
through the renewed impact of the West upon 
the East, to read this interesting volume. . The 
Author, Mr. Putnam Weale, has 


and has written some excellent books upon 
the general problem of the conflict between 
Europe and Asia, both in what is called the 
Near and the Far East. In the volume before 
us, he brings together a mass of information, 
showing the seriousness ofthe inter-racial 
situation that is developing in the modern 


world. He points out “the disconcerting 


fact that the white world is far weaker than 
the coloured world; and not only weaker 
in numbers but far more divided against 
itself—because of the historical influence of 
the European doctrine, of force—than is the 
coloured world." And the gravity of the 
situation he cries to prove first and foremost 
ofall by giving summaries of population 
based оп the latest statistics... 


EUROPE AND ASIA 


‚ A Comparison of Population 


White— Europe 
Coloured-—Asia 


1 otal 454,750,000 
: Total 947,000,000. 


And Mr. Weale contends that this being 
the relative numerical position of the white 


EEA Et 


«Тһе Conflict of colour. 

detailed examination of racial рго- 

blems throughout the world, with 

special reference to the English-speaking 

peoples— 
By B. L. Putnan Weale. 
Co. London. 


Being a 


Maenillan and 


а close | 
acquaintance with current Asiatic politics, 


ed 


‘and more this 


and the non-white races of the present world, 
the Asiatics outaumber the Europeans by 
two to one ; “апа since there is reason fo 
believe thatthe population of Asia is now 
growing much more rapidly than the popula- 
tion of Europe, ІС seems clear 
passage of each decade will emphasise more 
remarkable’ discrepancy 
between the two rivals." `- 


Those who talk во glibly of white domina- 


. .£ion of the world, like Mr. James Edmond 
of the Sydney Bulletin, do not seem ќо either — 


know or note these ugly figuers, ugly from 
the European jingo point of view. But 


` there is at the back of it, perhaps conscious- 


ness that numbers do not count in these 
matters. They did not count in the past ; 
if they did then Europe would not be in the 
position she already occupies to-day in regard 
to Ше: non-white races of the world.. But 
generalisations of this kin drawn from the 
experiences of the past centuries are invalid 
in our time. The whitc man is steadily 
Josing his old superiority over the non-white 
in both scientific acquisition and army 
organisation. Japan has proved the possibi- 
lities of the non-white in these respects,... 


I have not. the time to-day....For a 
detailed 'consideration" of the way that Mr. 
Weale handles this complex question. I will 
here only quote the last. three paragraphs, of 
his somewhat remarkable book.... 


"The final question which we 
may now ask is what may be the 
ulterior projects of British states- 
manship ? Do they really expect 


that the- 


199% 


- that the British Empire, like the 
' Roman Empire, is destined (с 


drift - quietly out: of existence 
because the shadow of former 
power is held as the substance ; 


or.do they aspire to something 


а degree more noble? In other 


‘words, is there any: definite goal 


ahead ?...Caudour forces the con- 
fession that it Is this procrastin- 
ation which.seems to have becomc 


Һе avowed foreign policy of the 
. British government.» 


uude xe o ar 

(d l 
Yet such a policy is wholly 
unnecessary. · The local autonomy 
which the great Dominions all 
possess—and which India should 
soon win—not only postulates 
the ise of local spheres of 
influence, but demand s that every 
effort should be made to develop 
such a division of responsibilities 
with the utmost possible speed. 
Jt is responsibility, and the 
menace which always underlies 
great responsibility, which 16 
the sole connecting link between 
partners in national affairs as it 
js between partners in private 
affairs. .Canada. Australia, South 
Africa, India, New Zealand,— 
each has a definite role to play.... 
The continent. of America isa 
self-contanied and isolated 
continent ; the continent of 
Europe, save for Russia, isa 
waterlocked continent. So long 
as England holds the key to this 
second continent, the problems 
of the outer world—the world of 


ities 
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colour--will be worked | ouf . English democrcly understand 
largely regardless of what the | this ; let them press forward the 
continent of Europe may think, . solution ав their common sense 
and largely uninfluenced by the . 2 шау ordain. It is at last quite 
continent of America, save whero . certain that the question of colour 
.& powerful sentiment may . is the rock on which the Empire ` 
demand intervention. Before m must split, or оп which may be 
this position is materially changed, | builded the greatest edifice the 
many years must pass. Restated world has ever seen. 


then, the problem of colour 
becomes finally an almost British i | 
problem—a problem the solution mE NHD 
of which really contains the future ME 
solution ef the question of tho | | 
British Empire. Let every 


—— 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND THE INSTABILITY OF FLUCTUATING 
EXCHANGE RATES ' 
-A PLIA TO REMEDY THE ILLS - 


MANZOOR AHMAD KHAN 


| Whe instability of foreign exchange markets 
amd widely fluctuating/üoating exchange fa- 
ісе have by now become a fact of daily 
‘business life for anyone connected - with 
isternational trade. In view of the signifi- 
dent impact that fluctuating foreign exchange 
‘gates can and do have on the profitability 
of a transaction organisation, ite managemenj 
hag become an essential financial function. 


This articic attempts to illustrate how | 


. Wesiness organisations could evolve proce» 
Muses for managing their forcigm cusreacy 
@mpesure arismg basically ош of exports 
and imports within the context ef India's 
seguiatory cnvironment. Тһе scope of this 
. @sticle is restricted to short-term trade 
(Reseactions (upto onc year) and decs ао; 
cever accounting stamdards ог (translation 
черөзшез and tex implications arising ouf of 
Cpesolhdating ftoreigm subsidiaries’ financial 
statements with the parent company. 


Asa starting point, onc accde te broadiy 
gjuentify the currency risks being faced by the 
ergamuation as this quantum will dictate the 


Хінмі of efforts/programme sequired to mansgo 


je exposure. Goneare the days ef ske gold 
Standard end the Bretton. Woods agreement 
“М fined oxchange rates.  Porcigu currencies 
2 


С tion. over the 


now trade just like any other commodity ané: 
their values fluctuate accordingly. Flu:twa- 
past siz months have beep 
around i015 рег cent and daily 
fluctuations of-+3 рег сем are mov 
commen. Such wide fluctuations im the 
absence of protective action, could casily. 
gurnn many а profitable. transaction е 


& loss. - 
; 


The other point to consider at this stage: 
tg the fimings of the risk involved ёе. iS 
а particulas transaction, when doces Фе 
ckposurc steri and when docs it спо o.g. 
in ап export transaction the risk begins at 
She time of the quotation/formulation ef 
price list and notat the time of confirmation. 
of the relevant order, unless (һе price ie 
renegotiable. In fact, the management of 
such cisk, including the choice of cusreacy, 
precedes the pricing decision aud such 
decisions in infereational trade arc ўазі аз 
importa: аз thc decisions of buying saw 
materials or estimating production сезе. 
These factors also highlight the seed £e 
associate the Financial Manager im appro- 
priately pricing the foreign exchange risk 
85 the inception stage itself, 


@ace thc візе and timings ef cach fescign | 
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. currency are mot normally 
т Forward Cover (purchase/sale) of foreign 


. genuine 


202 
currency exposure are qnin; a risk 
assessment sbouid be undertaken. А material 


factor. would be the absolute amount of 
tisk quantified in relation to the particular 
organisation'g ability to absorb losses as this 
ratio vould, as indicated earlier, 
the risk management policy to be adopted. 
Risk assessment is basically a judgemental 
exercise and apart from internal forecasts 
of likely foreign exchange movements, these 
should be supplemented by views from 
foreign exchange traders in banks, brokers 
and other specialised forecasting agencies. 


. Yt may also be emphasised that while 
there 3 is a tremendous diversity and comple- 
mity of factors that affect the exchange rates, 
ranging from economic to political events, 
there is по substitute to moniterisg/tabulating 
the marketpiace on а daily basis and 
‘paving an antenna on short-term trends to 


ensure prompt action. Such a trend 
me ‘requires the foreign exchange 
management function to be ag centralised 


as possible within the Circumstances of 2 
particular iE 


Before we go on to explore the techi- 
niques/options available for optimising 
results ina foreign currency exposure 


"programme, it is necessary to understand the 


exchange regulatory environment 
specific reference їо 


foreign 
existing in India, with 


hedging foreign currency risks. 


accounts in foreign 
permitted and 


Maintenance of bank 


exchange is permissible only іп respect of 
trade transactions for a maximum 
period of 6. to 9 months. 


For instance in the. case of exports, a 
forward cover of foreign exchange ig 


influence 


. be cancelled 


linked 
of Ив major 
,contents of this basket and the weightage 


' currency. 


ebtainable only өле) the bank verifies the 
original sele contract telex and quantity 
of goods to be supplied, the agreed , price, 
the approximate date of shipment, ete. 
Forward cover once obtained is im the 
nature of a ‘firm’ contract and needs to be 
fuifilled 
the same transaction in respect of which 
the forward cover was originally obtained. 


АШ canceilations/non-fulfilment of For- 
ward Cover .contracts require the prior 
permission of the Reserve Bank of India 
and the application for cancellation seeds 
to give reasons whythe amount desired to 
could be delivered, duly 
supported by suitable documentary evidence. 
There is, therefore, need for caution ік 
estimating the eventual amount and delivery 
period of a particular transac:ion. 


it willbe seem from the above that the 
scope of forward cover protection against 
shitts inthe value of foreign currencies. in 
India is limited only to firm contracts after 


‘they have been fully documented. 


The other point to note is that India 
operates а ‘modified’ floating rate system. 
The value of the Indian rate rupee is 
to a basket of foreign currencies 
trading partners. While the 


given .to individual currencies is kept 
confidential bythe Reserve Bank of India. 
the basket seems to be predominantis 
influenced by the value of the dollar and 
toa lesser extent, by the value of the 
sterling which is used as the  interventiox 
Periodically the’ value of the 
fupee is expressed in terms of sterling ans 
thereafter, the rupee’s value  wis-a-vis 
sterling's is fixed till amotner change is 
announced by the Reserve Bank. The value 


еп the respective maturity date by 


abe value of the rupee at what it 
appropriate 
e vetrall 


that would not , 
:allo wed to completely float. 


`of foreign currency envisaged at the 


INTERNATIONAL/TRADE AND THE INSTABILITY OF FLUCTUATING 


‘of the rupee’ vis-a-vis other currencies 
therefore becomes related to the strength 
ef the sterling vis-a-vis such currencies in 
the intervening period. l 


it would thus seem that the RBI ‘manages’ 
considers 
levels in relation to inter alia 
balance óf trade/payments and, 
therefore, brings about a degree of stability 
exist if the rupee was 
Such a managed 
float enables а perceptive and knowiedgeable 
ebserver of the foreign exchange market to 
generally anticipate RBI intervention and 
predict an upward or downward movement 
əf the rupee in relation to other curre- 
acios, | | 


It would be appropriate to lay down 
the. objectives that а foreign · currancy 
exposure programme. should operate under 
namely, 


(a) There should be mo speculation. 
Speculation here would also imply a policy 
af doing nothing at all ie. letting 
transactions float till their eventual spot 
realisation. 


bud- 
Budgeted values 
values 


(5) Protecting the organisation’s 
geted receiveables/pay ables. 
are taken to mean the conversion 


time 
of inception of the said contracts. 


(c) Within the above objectives, am 
attempt should be made*“to . maximise 
rupee realisations/minimise outflows through 
a structured programme based оп am adequate 
data base, an examination of the alters 
natives available and the taking of timely 
action. 


all. 


ment. 
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The main thrust should be towards 


‘minimising losses or protecting овез normal . 


margins/costs and not to. make gaing solely 
out of currency fluctuations in a particular 
transaction. 


The options - available for managing 
foreign currency exposure in ‘India therefore 


- become restricted to. 


(1) Blanket hedging of ali foreign exchgugc 
risks through Furward Cover atthe earliest 
opportunity. 


(i) Domg  aothing at all, іс. Јес all 
transactions mature at whatever 5pot rates 
that exist at the time of currency conversion. | 


(іі) Hedging through forward cover at 
optional points including partial hedging. 


The salient features of the abeve options 
are briefly : 


Blanket hedging : This would imply forward 
covering the moment documentation of a 
particular transaction is completed and loob 
in the specific forward exchange rate existing 
on that day irrespective of market assess- 
While such a practice has the merk 
of immediate certainty of contract profit- 
ability cost, it couid be counter productive 
since опе foregoes the option of covering 
ata later date when the exchange rate may be 
more . favourable. However, where tke 
Stakes are very large and a mo risk sitna- 
tior 15 desired, this could be a good option 
provided the rate obtained is considered 
satisfactory. 


Doing nothing at all : Allowing ali transac- 
tions to float сап prove to be very costly | 
іп case the exchange rate moves adversely 
given the steep fluctuations іп currency 
valucs. -However, where for iastange exports 


M9 ea А 


. eatablished fer forward coveringgin саве 
-Particular currcnoy starts to weaken instead. 


. each 


aro made ia a а particular curreacy aad that 
qarrency .i8 expected te stsengthen, ao 
ferward cover may be resorted (e; but суса 
йа such cascs а contiaueus monitoring 
Should be undestaten and cat-of rates 
the 


Hedging et optiaal peiste: The third 
«еса із by far the most recommended 
iajtermative, paticularly because of the 
‘medificd fluctestiag rate system — eperating 
Фа fadia. Therefore, it is possible to evolve 
а hedging strategy which саз make positive 
<eatsibutiens (о oarmings. What is ossen- 
tially involved ig monitoring the spot aad 
faturo rates ef а currency between the 
dete when the besincss tramsactioms aro 
Gaitiated asd te сөусе it. before the dato 


‘the actael cash flow pakes plase. 


The date chosca for forward eever ів 
tae дау when uie exchange rate seems mest 
attaretivo or at icast equals tho badgeted 
gate which should sermally’ be considered 
aa the minimem ci-of peint for obtaining 
а forward cever. im this connection е 
свабавіав dual analysis is undertaken which 
épasider’s 
@oular cemttact, tho jikely emchango sate 
‘gegiatiens and the risks associated with 
‘variation. What is attempted is 
шесінігіпіпд an acceptable level of curseacy 


Е vehic mansging the өтеген VNIHMY 
 éxpesare. 


Ав csscntial prerequisite. ef the suggested 
optien is close monitoring amd а. perfor- 
mance cvaluation efthe decisiems cing 


. foreiga carreacy exposure will 


within the time frame ef a par- 
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taken. А detailed record. ів “required — 
be kept of all 
parison maintained with the badgeted rate 
as also the actual spot rate on the. dey 
ef maturity of the contract. Such a recon. 
apart from cvaleating the management af 
also help ia 
improving decision making for the future, 
The record maintained could be expanded 
to also analyse what would have happens! 
ів case where all espossres were covered: 
аф earliest opportanity and where no ‘oe 
@overs were taken at all... | 

Та sum, therefore, managing foreign 
Әштепсу еярозше would invelve thc folle wiag 
steps: : 

(а) qesatify the sish ead its timings ; 

(b) endertake а rish eesesomoat ef the 


лек fluctuations ef ќэгсіва curencis; 
onvisaged, 

(6) operate endor a ekcarly dolus 
pelicy ; : 


(d) comtinueusty moniter 
foreign cachange market ; 

'(e) obtain forward sever at optima? 
pointe ; and 


(f) cvaluate monitor acteal erformanes. 


‘Finally, it шау be mentioned that one 
should ‘shop’ sround for the best sates 
availabic, i.c. ebtais quetations fem more 
ghan ome bank. ІМ also advisable % 


such-decisiens and e com- 


the teen? | 


always ‘ack for twe-way quetes from the 
Banks to ascestain their spreads, as if fs 
possible to them bargain for better sates 
especially fer high saluo transactione. 


925, ЖЫРҒА HU 
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INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT ФЕ 87 VILLAGES ІМ 
MONERAGALA DISTRICT UNDER 
SRI LANKA JATIKA SARAVODAYA MOVEMENT 


Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The Saravodaya Shramadana  Wiovemens 


А Saravodaya-Awakening of all; Sbramadana 


—Sharing of labour; a Movement dedicated 
te the awakening of all “Загауобауа” through 
Ailt of timc, thought and energy ‘Shramadana’) 
% ав indigenous effort by the people of 
Эі Lenka, particularly іп гага — arcas, (ө 
‘ering about self-deveopmeat. it draws wp 


“а acsitural and philosophical baso familias 


fe the people of the country. К ів nom-, 
дөнес  seckimg and unon-party political із 
isaturc, end devotes its entire efforts towerds 
ehe development of mam aad secicty by 
*en-vielent methods of change. 


Saravodaya Shramadana believes shat 
the development of man as family, village 
ee urban sroep member should be she 


. feundation on which national developmeat 


activities apd work development efforts 
sheuld be built. Therefore, ай the pro- 
grammes aad projects ef the Movement have 
lbmilt—in spiritual cum: cultural cum social 
ements 58 а prerequisite 
development. 


АП Saravodaya Programmes are ФРН. 


te material 


mated from grass-roots level and extead 
upwards with self reliant and co-operative 
effort en the part of the immediate benefici- 
aries of the programme. The Movement 
has thus succeeded in achieving a nmational 


Character and becoming the largest пов- 


geveramental voluntary organization in the 
ceuntry today with & message to the human 
being : Paurushodaya ( persomality awaken- 
img) to the village: Gramodaya (village 
se-awakeming )  Deshodaya ( National 


Awakening ), and to the world: Vishvodaye 
| World Awakcning ). 


OBJECTIVES AND METHODOLOGY. 


Tho first ten years of the Mevement 
1958-1968 were devoted entirely to Shrame- 
dana (sharing of iabour) camps, which 
wese erganized im all parts of the county, 
emablixg hundreds of people including 
scheol childran. to participate im labour- 
imtem:ive village reconstruction projects with 
results of direct bemefit te the people. 
Wewever, the major objectives of the 
organizers of the Saravodaya Shramadanaz 


TLE I NT TT NE TA AN EL ES aN CERCANA ONE RUM 2:7 ATEN NMI e 2 
Dr. Buddhadez:s P, Кіпіісіздіе, kepresemtative Maba Bodhi Socienes of lacis: & Sn — 
baaka & the World Fellowship of Buddhists; .Xiemorary Minister, American Buddhist ` 


Academy, New Yosk City, U, S. А, 


. 20€ 


Miccement during this period were ав 

fellcws:— | i 

. By concrete development action 
awaken. masses of rural people to 
exploit their own 3 
potential through self-help and self- 


reliance, 
l 


To bring about a general recognition 


a 


г! 


in regard to the value of utilizing. 


labour resources, which the people 
were voluntarily prepared to gift for 
the development of the nation. _ 


To evolve in the country 'a'prass- 
roots development leadership. which 
is inspired by the people’s traditional 
and cultural values, and to gaia 


[^ 


. knowledge through participatory 
experience in the science of village 
development. 


r1 


theory and practice in which? ап 
integrated approach is made towards 
the development of the human person 
of his or her community, nation 
and the world; this may be termed 


a ‘non-violent revolutionary Move- - 


ment of changing man end society". 


The second ten years of the Movement 

begz:a with the 100 village development 
| sche3e, which was later extended. to a 
100C Village Development Scheme. During 
this phase ОҒ activities of the Movement 
strat=cies for people's participation in self- 
deveopment such as Shramadana l 
famiy gatherings, group formation at 
eraszroots, ‘international village-to-viliage 
link--p programmes, self-employment schemes 
and development education programmes, 
etc, vere developed. Through such methods 
was evolved an integrated approach by which 


development — 


' joined іп the efforts of the Movement 
played an active role, thus resulting in the 


. To pavethe way for development 


camps, 
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to bring about changes іп ideas and attitudes, 
in methods and techniques in village develop- 
ment, and instructural life at the grass- 
roots. — ' l 


. When we study the evolution of the 
Movement during the past twenty four 
years we can easily discern how, step -by 
step, individuals . villages, groups of villages, 
social leaders such as Buddhist monks, etc., 


present іп titutionalized formations that 
have been established such аз (Һе `. Develop- 
ment Educational Institutes. 

іп the chapters 


that follow, a clea: 


detailed _ description of the present state 


of the objectives pursued and methodology 
Used is given, Since the 1977-1980 period 
decentralization and consolidation of these 


achievements were the main pursuits of 
the Movement. i 


PROGRAMME OF WORK CARRIED OUT 
SO FAR. LA S 


During the Past twenty fcur years ghe 
Movement has in varying degrees developed 
Programmes that embrace every aspect of 


i 


human life. It gradually developed itself - 


over the years into a national as well as 
an internation! Movement having concomitant 
elements of what are generally known ag 
welfare as well as development. programmes 
including not only increased productivity 
and economic growth, but a broad range 
of social services as well. ы 


At the village level, poor £rOWps are 
Organized and programmes Carried оп 
pertaining to pre-school Children, school- 
going children and youth, out of school 
youth, mothers, farmers, craftemen, buddhist 


and — 


ы” 


Co 


r ` 
$ 


d Ж 
i 


Was. possible 
organized, worthwhile people's, development 


.for national 
. the Movement was able to receive govern- 
ment recognition and co-operation, enabling 


: assistance, 
. approvals for 
.,.with other. similar government and non- 
. governmental organizations including those 
;, in other countries. 


г of its existence and 


^ ig for 


———— 
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monks, dignitaries of ен religions: Ы 


students, sovérnmnet departmental officials, 
etc, All these programmes have spiritual, 
moral, , educational, social and economic 
elements integrated into а total approach 
io development of man's personany ahd 
his social situation. . "E 7 


EVALUATION OF ACHIEVEMENTS. 
During the past 24 years a clear | philo- 


do “not create ап indigenous 


i 


deiode ad was ‘the importance of non- 
“economic factors "іп the: 'canying out of 
economic development programmes. 


showr 
development efforts in itsek 


lá the past 24. years it is clearly 
ihat economic 


It 15 therefore the Movement that emphasizes 


‘the creation of psycho-social infra structure, 


betore or -during the 


implementation of 
soonomic activities. l 


Sophical ba:is, intelligible both to the ordi- М 


mary people of а village community and 


‘to the development planning elite at national | 
been 


as well as international 
„established. During this period it became 
possible to idemify hundreds of village 
level leaders of outstanding ability, Har- 
monious 
‘with local and central government authori- 
ties and political leaders (.several preliminary .. 
prejudices notwithstanding ), and thus it 
to make the Movement an 


levels has 


agency in the country, working towards 
supplementing the efforts of the goverment 
development, With time, 


it to obtain such assistance as, land, technical 
tax exemptions; srants and 
development . 


. There are nearly 4000 
villages in which programmes at various 


; Stages of. attainment are underway. Admit- _ 


tediy the Movement Ваз 


made. many 
mistakes during 


the twenty feur years 


“its mistakes have been used when programm- 
the future. One of the major 


- 


relationships were  estabiished ` 


co-operation , 


hay 


lessons learnt from `` 


DEVELOPMENT CO-OPERATION. 


The major inputs for the development 
of this Movement 
of the country, who gave their time, thought 
and energy. If computed, this would total 
‘millions of man-hours, Substantia! financia! 
amd material assistance. also was received 
from village people to conduct Shramadana 


Camps and infra-structural construction and , . 


activities in villages. From 1969 


onwards, 


: financial and material assistance was also 


re ceived 
country. 


-ORGANSZATIO NAL FRAMEWORK. 


The legal person of the‘ Saravodaya 
Shramadana Movement is. derived from the 
Act of incorporation of the Movement by 
Parliament іа 1572 under the name Lanka 
Jatika Saravodaya Sharmadana Sangamaya., 


from 16 agencies outside the 


The Movement is formed by the members 
of the Incorporated Sangamaya. The 
members are organized in Saravodaya For- 
mations ( Havlas ), as Children (7-15), 


youth ( 164- ), mothers, farmers, and General. 


Elders. Furthermore there are members 
of the Saravodyaya Shramadana Societies, 
Saravodaya Gramodaya Councils, Saravedaya 
Юезробауа · Council, Saravodaya Affiliates 


development. - 


came from the peopie . 


| 


ә 
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aad Saravodays Organizations | ia ether _ 


ceusiries. 


The Saravodaya Executive Cosacil ё 
elected atthe Annual Geacral Mectiag ot 


the с̧апватяуа. The Executive  Couacé 
consists of 57 members. The  Aanus! 
Genzral Meeting also selects the office. 


Li 


pearse and сібеге” council who аго регі af 
the Zzecutive Council, uu" 
! ve et 

- Dusing the last twenty four. yeare beth 
the above conceptual framcwork #8 woli 
as programmes tò practise those have bccn 
develeped by the Movement. The обіссітев 
af све programmes that аге сшгевіу 4m 


operation can be summarized a5 tollows i=... 


le 
2, 


3. Basic Human Needs 
Programme. — | 


Psychological infra-structure building. ` 


Physical infra-structure bsi. ing. 


4. Social infra-atructure buildiag. | | 
5. Training im fenctiona! leadership. 

6, Training in appropriate technologies. 
Building participatory structures. | 
Organization for economic justice. 
Peaccfal resolution of cenflicfe. 


36. Strengthening Vishvodaya groups. 

To realize the above ebjectives fac 
fellowing services are carricd euf by the 
Micvement. 


1. Pre-schee!l childrens’ sesvices. 
3 School-going childrems" services. 


S, Pre-employmen? volsnféry services Esr 
youth. - 


4. Shramadana camp organization. 


5. Rural techmical services. 


` integrate 


‘Awakening Personality’ im those within Me 
. fold and create а ісауеа whose influcace 


to adopt 
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6. Wouth is aericalturo asd village 


Init: 

tries services. в 2 
. Rural Credit and Savings Services. 
Development Education Services : | Y е. 
> Rural Housing Programmes, | 

Saravodaya Research institute, LN 
Shanthi Sema (Peace Services). 0 

Natienal Iategration programmes. 
. Plantation workers’ development servi.. 


Assisting model village aad self-ħalp \ , 
housing programmes. | 


Development of library and Beercaiiex 
Community Sheps Services. 


International Development Ce-epsratioá. | | 


Satisfaction - 


A PROJECT PROPOSAL FOR AN INTEG. 
RATED VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT PRO- ^ 


| GRAMME MONERAGALA DISTRICT. 2 


Saravodaya — Develepment Education 
Wastitute and Farm, Tonamalwila, seeks te 
sat the. aspects of good education, ) 
gainfel or prodactivc work or employment, 
asda harmonious co-oporative way of life - 
compatible with cultural beritage of peoplo 
ef Sri Lanka. 15 зсейв to provide a socie- 
spiritual eaviroameat which | will foster ‘An 


will penetrate the сайте land with tho soy . 
message. | i) 


16 does pot spurn, indeed i£ welcomes 
modern techaology and science, but ` helps 
and condition their -use fo qe 
peoples culture so that the calamity of ghe 
‘Macs Consumption Seciety’ with evor 
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spiralling wants. and continuously. increasing 
needs will not be duplicated in this country. 


{е seeks to mould individuals end com- 
munities in harmony with their physical, 
social and spiritual e environment from which 
they wil draw sustenance:-and ` strength 
rather than yearn for the dubious satisfaction 


of an alien materialistic sophistication. 


-. The Rural Orientation “Course that Ве 
Institute ‘took up in October 1976 incor- 
porated 
harmonious way. 


OBJECTIVES : T" 


А. To train groups. of КЕН" to build ' up 
a strong team of youth leaders to lead 
the various activities. in their own 

_ villages. | 


B, Totrain youths in vocational skills so 


that they would find. self employ- 
ment. 
| C..To train groups of youth to lead 


the varying village development activities 
of the Movement such as health and 

. вапіагу care, Rural Technical Services 
etc., through follow-up action in the 
villages based on the basic human 
needs. | 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION :— 
PROJECT LOCATION :-- 


Sri Lanka is 
The Moneragala district where the project 
will introduce the said programme covers 
an area of 7240 sq. kilometres, and is the 
second largest district of Sri Lanka. Ош 
of the 1706 villages in (һе district the 

3 


majority : do not have. 


. ture: i$ their maia livelihood. 
" ture they depend on Oct/Dec., 


-these principles in a practical and . 


have been divided into 57 Grama 


divided into 24 districts. 


the bare minimum 
The people. are 
‚а Farming community and agricul- 
or афисы- 
-Onsooz 
rain: . which averages approximately 1509 
cm., of rainfall, and also April/May raimy 
Season averaging rainfall of 60cm. Pro- 
longed drought extends: for over six months 
ofthe year,making the area veimerable to 
sustained agricultural activities. 
к | і 


of. the. basic : necessities: 
mainly 


Infectious and epidemic diseases arc а 
menace, ‘malarial . mosquito tales a heavy 
toli of "һе health situation- due to the 
lack of road access and because of the 


 very.poor transport facilities it is a problem 


to eradicate the malarial mosquite. Due 
to the the bad housing sirutation and Jack 
of drinking water and toilet facilities, intes- 
tinai and respiratory Ciseases are a common 
sight. Annual  percapita income of an 
average Villager i in the district, according to 


‘our surveys, works out to about Rs. 1500/— 


( 100 Dollars J. The population works out 
approximately to three hundred thousand 
( 300,000 ), out of which 98% are the rural 
poor. 


PROJECT SCOPE :—~ | 


According to the administrative machi- 
mery of the Government of Sri Lanka, the 
total number of 1706 villages in the district 
Scvaka 
divisions under the administration of 8 
Assistant — Government Agent Divisions. 
Each Grama Sevaka division consists of 
about 10-20 villages. Initially steps аге 
taken to select one village from each 
Grama Sevaka division for the first phase 
of the project which will have a time span 
of six months. The time ‘span of the 


Or tr a a аА 
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second phasé will beone year, while it will 
be. ex. months again for е third phase. 
First. pbase is motivation through peoples’ 
participation through village Shramadana 
camps. Second phase is training for youth 
leadership. Third phase provides supporting 
services for village economic growth. 


The main components of the project 
arè :-- 


1. To train personnel requirements for 
“һе 87 village programme at the Sara- 
vodaya Development and Education 
Institute, Tanamalwila, which is the 
main training centre for the district. 


2. To fulfil Ten Basic Human Needs 
through self help and self reliance. To 
organize Shramadana camps to provide 
infra-structural elements such as— 


Road constructions. 
B. Renovation of ancient irrigation tanks 
. and digging wells for drinking water. - 
C. Construction of latrines. 


D. Village housing—improvements, reno- 
vation and rebuilding based on low 
cost housing techniques as; applied in 

. Saravodaya Model Housing Schemes. 


E. Construction of Praja Salas which 
. sill .accommodate pre-schools, сот: 
munity centre, health centre as well 
as other civic amenities: 


Б. Places of religious worship. 


Establishment of adult educational 
programmes and village libraries. 


H. Establishment of Communitya Shops. 


I, Introduction of Saraveday Savings 
and Credit Programme based on home 


oA ae teens ee ee 


gardening and’ Saravodaya’s marketing 
net- work. | 
PHASE |. 
IMPLEMENTATION, 
METHODOLOGY. 
Rutal cominunities have their own 


potential which can be evoked, provided 
(1) they have a thought which ‘unites them, ' 
(2) techniques  withia their capacity, and 
(3) an organizational! structure under their 
control, 


| The meizodgology that is to be adopted 
in order to reach the objectives of the 
project would be bringing. about peoples’ 
Participation through Shramadana. This 
experience will. 


l. "Make villagers aware of thc dimensions 
and causes of their problems, 


2. Lead villagers to find out ways and 
means to meet their problems. | 


3. Involve actively іп decision making 
and implementation of their own plans 
geared to solve these problems. This 
awakening process will increase initia. 
tives of villagers. and establish 
fidence in self-reliance, 


Accordingly, almost all the activities 
that are to be carried out under that 
project will be executed through Shra- 
amadana. i 


\ 


ORGANIZATIONAL SET-UP. 


Almest all the members of the ten com- 


. munities wil be organized under different 


Saravodaya village groups in order to pave 


con. . 


N ox 


[P 
' k 





‘the project 
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the way for the villagers to participate 
actively in implementation of the project. 


Each Saravodaya. group, і.е. childrens’ 
group, mothers -group, youth group, 
. farmers’ ‘group, end elders” council, bas 


been endowed with specific responsibilities 
and tasks. Ihe representatives: of each of 
these groups from the Saravodaya Shrama- 
dana Society, which is the governing body 
of all Saravodaya activities including the 
project. Under the recently introduced 
decentralized work programme, final decisions 
regarding activities in the village are being 
made by these independent societies. 
Saravodaya Central Organization links to 


will co-ordinate the project and its 
, full-time workers. . . 
PHASE И. и 
TRAINING. - 7 
The training intended to be rendered 
will be focussed on two areas. 1. Service 
training. 2. Agricultural training. | 
The service training can be divided 


into З cafegories. 
1, Leadership training. 
2. Childrens? Services Training. 


Healh and Sanitary training. 


UJ 


These functions would be carried ош 
onthe basis of local circumstances and 
existing needs. The local leadership element 


in the project will facilitate the achievements | 


of development needs such as formation 
of Saravodaya groups conducting socio- 
economic surveys, project planning and 
selection. The aims of training in childrens’ 


and health care services wil be nutrition, 


through the District Centre, | 


health care, aeia of children end 
preparing them. for formal education. In 
addition trained рге -school teachers wil 
be responsible to organize mothers and 
childrens groups. The egricultural training 
will impart necessary . knowledge %о change 
the primitive patterns of dry zone farming. 


TRAINING COURSES. 
COMMUN ITY LEADERSHIP. 


$7 youths, I from each village, will 
be given а one months training ІП com- 
munity leadership, Saravodaya Philosophy, 
principles and programme, so that they 
can motivate and guide villagers to organize 
their own programmes. 


PRE: SCHOOL TEACHING. 


174 giris, 2 from each village, will be 
trained іп pre-shool teaching for 1 month. 
In addition to the childrens’ activities, 
organizing village women for development 
activities will be one of the responsibilities 
of pre-school sevikas. ( Workers ). 


HEALTH CARE TRAINING. 


$7 youths, one from each village will 
be trained for one month. In the training 
course emphasis wil be given to teach 
preventive health care measures rather 
than curative measures. 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING. 


174 youths, 2 from each village will 
ebe trained in dry zone ‘agriculture. The 
aim of this training wil -be to engage 





лә 078 


farmers in the district 


benefi of the available feSOUICes. ` 


. The ‘second component of the кете 
durigg “һе second phase.as indicated under 


the main. components of the project will 
be carried out without extérnal financing. 
The required inputs have been planned 
out to be found in the villages. | 


PHASE  III—CONSOLIDATION AND 
PROJECT EVALUATION. 


This consists of supporting services for 
economic’, growth and stability іп the 
villages. This embraces а scheme to provide 
an initial outlay of ВЗ. 
village as capital investment to organize 
village 
and marketing, 


in appropriate 
systems. of. да by. using the maximum 
Out by the following ancillary units of the 
' Saravodaya Shramadana Movement with. 
the assistance апа. co-operation of ^ tlie" 
Goveramenta} Sector and the Local Village: ` 


8000/--рег: 


based small .seale SS Industries - 
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The proaramming and the implementa- 
tion of the' said activities ‘willbe carried ' 


Councils. 
| 


(A) Saravodaya Development 
Institute, Tanamalwilà. 


(В) Saravodaya Research Units and guns. 
ing Unifs attached to the я 
ters. 


Evaluation of the programme at the end 


of each phase will be done at three levels 
by (1) ће village Saravodaya Society, (2) 
the district centre, and (3) the , Saravodaya 
Research Institute. 


4 r LI 
% 


COST ESTIMATB FOR ONE VILLAGE. 
ITEM | — TRAINING. 


2 Pre-school teachers — 1 month 


і Community Leader month 
1 Health Worker © month - 
2 Agriculturists 6 month 


“. 


ITEM 2 — VILLAGE SURVEY. 


Rs. 20 x 2 x 30 = Rs. 


1200.00 

20 x I x 30 600.00 
20 х1м 30 '" €00.00 ` 
20 X 2 x 180 7200.00 
Rs. 9600.00 


Travelling and other incidental expenses and 


aubsistence allowance Rs. 30j— рег day per 


worker, 2 workers for 14 days. 


Rs. 30x 2 x 14 Rs. 84060: 


, * E NES n 
Education 


F 
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ITEM 3 — SHRAMADANA TOOLS. 
One set will consist of :— 


1 Set cooking pots. | Rs. 400.00 
| 50 plates and cups ( Aluminium ) $00.00 
2 Wheelbarrows. d | | 800 00 
30 Metal earth pans. | 990.00 
2 Поп Crowbars. d P. 150.00 
2 Pickaxes. 7 200.00 
20 Mammoties, . 1800.00 
' Other small tools, hammers, etc. 500.00 
| 5350.00. 


. "ITEM 4 — SHRAMADNA CAMPS, 


2 Camps — each camp with 60 participants, | 
for 5 days at Rs. 5/— per working day. 


Rs 5 x 60 x 5x2 | Rs. 3000.00 
ITEM — CEN IRAL MARKETING REVOLVING r UND. | 
( for community shop ). Rs. 5000.00 
ITEM 6 — EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME GENERATING 
| ACTIVITIES. | Rs. 5800.00 
IIEM 7 — EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAMME. Rs. 500.00 
ITEM 8 — CONSTRUCTION OF PRAJA SELA. - Rs. 10000.00 
Contingencies. БЕ M 2000.00 
Total cost for 1 village. 39290.60 
Total cost for 87 villages Rs. 39290 x 87 Rs. | | 3418220.00 
Total cost per village approximately U.S, $ 1800. 
Total cost for 87 villages | U.S. $ 160000. 


NOTE :— -The above budget is so prepared that an Indi vidual, a group, or ап Organi- 
zation, could sponsor one item of activity scheduled here, or number o: 
activities as per schedule, or development of one whole village o: 
several villages, depending upon INDIVIDUAL, GROUP.. .OR AN 
ORGANIZATION'S FINANCIAL CAPABILITIES, р 2 А, a 


Ts 

a iu 

ШЕ AM 
Ne қ 





LIFE AND CULTURE OF THE SANTALS 


^ 


GOPI NATH SEN 


The Santals are a very popular tribe in 
Incis. Their attractive mascular figure, get 
black colour and gay mood would attract. any 
‘person, They are distributed over different 
parts of Bengal, Orissa, Assam, Bihar and 
Central Provinces. The Santals are the largest 
eroup of aboriginal life, in India, There are 
3223461 Santal people w«rking in different 
fields. They are never sick оғ sorry to earn 
their bread with hard toil. For according ќо 
antaropologists the Santals belong to the 
Proto-Australoid tribes. Their contribution 
to Indian Culture has been acknowledged by 
emineat scholars. Dr. B.'S. Guha has said: 
sTo the Proto-Austroloid races may perhaps 
be atiributed a large share of totemistic 
rites, exorcism, food taboos and magical 
belief still obtaining in Indian life. The 
ban on commensality and intermarriage which 
iorm the basis of the caste system must also 
owe its origin to them." Their manners, 


customs and living conditions are not very 
The Santals 


far from the civilised classes. 
leac a village Ше but owing to poverty, 
their condition has now become very 


precarious. Most of the Santals are employed 
in cozl-fields, tea-gardens, as labourers and 
porters.. | | | 
life begins for the whole night. One could 
not imagine how they are able to put up 
such а strainuous life from sunrise to sunsef, 
Their incessant drinking of Hadia beverage, 


Ae eMe Hte Mende ine eme т. 


After dusk a new chapter of Santal 


і 


beating of drums and singing and dancing 
are та ег» of envy to every stranger. 


Іп the nineteenth century the Saníals 
меге known to the European Missionaries 
and British Administrators. In order to 
separate the Santals from the other tribes 
the British ruler established а monument 
which is called *Daman-i-Koh' and created 
an entire District which was named the 
Santal Parganas. E. G. Mann became the 
first Assistant Commissioner of that district. 
Не wrote a book on the Santals. In 1868 
W. W. Hunter mentioned the Santal tribe 
іп his book on the “Annals of Rural Bengal" 
where he has described in detail the Santals 
of Orissa and Bengal. Rev. Jeremia Philips 
of American Free Will Baptist Mission gave 
a full description of the Santals in the 
Mission’s journal. The Missionaries have 
proselytised most of them, established schools 
and colleges for their education and found 
employment for them in various spheres 
of Ше. 


The . Santals had developed a state of 
pociety which was no way inferior to 
that of the Aryans. Their observance of 
the rites of birth, marriage and death are 
not at all curious, but if we analyse them 
patiently it wauld be clear to us that most of 
them have much similarity with the 
emanating from a civilised culture. There 
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ше two ies of rites which are invariably 
found in the observanee of-the upper class 
society, one is scriptüral, and the other is 
used on local rites. The local rites have 
been influenced by the aboriginal and rural 
folk. The tribals although they have been 
cut off trom the general stream of civilisation 
have not yet lost their own cultural heritage. 
If we cultivate their culture it will be found 
that our much exalted modern civilisation 
owes much to the culture of the tribals. 
Itis therefore necessary to analyse their 
ways of life .and only by most careful 
investigation we shall know their culture.. 


THE BIRTH CEREMONY 


As soon as a Santal child is born the 


news is sent at once to the Naeke or village.. 
He takes a purfiying bath-immediate , 


priest, 
on hearing of the birth. The Naeke washes 
himself with water and rubs himself with 
oil in the name of the child’s father and 
the child. Thus he gets rid of pollution. 
On the third or fifth day after its birth the 
father of the child invites the villagers and 
the ritual of ‘nim dak mand? is held. 


At this ceremony, there are five principal 
participants—the Naeke, the child's mother 
and father, the midwife and the child itself. 
If the Naeke is absent the Kudum Naeke 
ог the Naeke’s son officiates as the priest. 
And, if the latter is also absent, cither a 
‘villager acts as a — naeke by proxy or a 
dummy naeke is made by planting a ‘stick 
in the ground. Without the neke’s’ presence 
whether actual or symbolic, the ceremony 
cannot be performed. The ceremony: begins 
with the shaving:,of the паеке. ТІНЕ is 
done by a villager who is made the barber. 
After this, the Manjhi and the villagers 


ел 


аге shaved, aad finally, the child's 
When „this i 15 done the hair 


father. 
is collected in a 


‘leaf cup, some oil is poured into it and is then 


handed over to the midwife. The men then 
go to a tank for bathing and the nacke is 
the first to take the congregational bath. 


While they are away to the bathing place 


the midwife takes the arrow which cut the 
umbilical cord and windstwo threads of 
cotton.round it, takes the feaf-cup — with the 
hair and goes with the women folk for 


bathing. At the steps oí the ghat she make: 
marks of sindur on ‘he’ ground'and then buys 
the ghat’ by putting the child's hair wound 
with thread, in the water and letting it Йоан 
away. Тһе women bathe and go back to 
the house and the midwife then soaks (he 
other piece of thread in haldi and ties it 
round the child’s waist 


The mother now sits onthe veraadah 
with the child іп Һег јар and some апак 
leaves in her hand. Тһе midwife mixes 
cowdung in water and lets it trickle down 
the. left hand of the mother. The mother 
dabs it on her head and also sips a litilc 
of it. After that the child is taken inside. 
The midwife then makes a thin white paste 
from rice flour and puts it in the leaf cups 
containing the shaved off hair. The chest о! 
the naeke is marked withthe paste from 
the first. cup and then of the other men 
in the order of shaving. The last of the men 
to be marked is the child’s father, When 
the men are finished with, the midwife repeats 
the process with nacke's wite and otber 
women in the same order as their husbands. 


Тһе child is then formally given a name. 
Не family surname is always that o! is 
father and if the marriage is not in ghar- 
jawae form, the first son is always 
his first name after his father and a gir. 
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after her father’s mother. When the putative 
father boycotts the ceremony, the: name is 
decided upon by the mother and her father, 


The midwife then comes out of the inner- 
apartments and announces the name of the 
child. She salutes the — naeke, and | after 
that the other villagers. Rice 15 boiled with 
nim leaves and the villagers drink the rice 
and nim water. 
the village bongas or spirits are purified 
and the village as a whole is cleansed. : The 
child is now part of the family and hasa 
father.. P 


W.G. Archer has given the full picture 
of the Santal’s Birth: Ceremony in ‘his 
article on “The Illegitimate Child in Santal 
Society in Man In India ( Vol XXIV, Sept 
1944) where he described the published 
various aspects of the legitimacy and illegi- 
timacy of the child. The birth ceremony 
of the-child of an unmarried woman, tie 
ceremony of the ‘nim dak- mandi’ will be a 
. most shameful affair. If the reputed father 
of the child denies paternity he can ‘be 


released only after giving the expenses of 


its maintainance to the girl he has wronged 
Bu the child is not necessarily illegitimate. 
A substitute father is permissible. “If a 
child isto be а Santal he must, therefore, 
have a father. Secondly, all Santals. are 
loath to lose а Santal This is due to tribal 
pride but also to their solidarity. > The 
tribe would obviously be weakened if' the 
children of Santa! mothers were not 
all Santals.”’ | 


MARRIAGE CEREMONY 

Тһе  Santal marriage is celebrated with 
more pomp and grandeur than is the case 
with all other tribes. They do not marry within 


in 


At the end of the ceremony | 


at 
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The Sanials may marry 
mother's clan "bnt not with pear 
relatives. They cali the marriage Bapla. 
There ere two main forms of marriage: - 


„(0 the. Raebar Bapla and | (2 Sa&gá 
Bapla. Various forms of marriages prevailing 


the paternal clan. 


among the Santhals are as follows : : 


. 1. Raebar Bapla or Kirin Bahu вари 
( marriage settled Бу Raebar ог a match- 
maker ). 


2. Tunki Dipil Bapla( Literally, carrying 
a basket ). 


3. Sanga Bapla ог Baba Samha ( marriage 
of a widow or a divorced woman where 
the bridegroom smears a dimbu flower 
with vermilion and places it on the back 
of the head of the women ). 


4. Pederacha orJawae Kirinok ("Purchase 
of the pridegroom by the bride's father, ) 


5. Ghardi. jaw.e ( If the gira father has 
no male issue he buys а son-in-Jaw who 
will inherit bis property. ) 


6. Apangir Bapla ( Marriage by elopment ) 


7. Mala Bapla Bahu ( Exchange of garl- 
^ lands by the boy and the girl ), 


8. Eptut Bahu (The boy forcibly marks 
the forehead and the parting of the girl's 
hair with vermillion. ) 


9. Nir Bolok Bapla ( In this form of mar-. 
riage the girl takes the initiative ie., 
she forces herself on (he boy and his 
famil y. ) 


А short description of the above forins of 
marriages has been given by Srimati Uma 
Chowdhury in her article оп *Marriage 
Customs of the Santals’ published in the 


Bulletin of the Department of Anthropology. 


-* 
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The regular Santal marriage is generally 
held from the Month of March to June. 
But the eldest son is not married іп the 
month ‘of Jaistha ( May-June ). The other 
forms of marriages may be celebrated through- 
out the year. ‘ Raebar Bapla is considered 
arespectable marriage which is settled by 
the match-maker. He finds out a suitable 
girl for the boy and:when parents on both 
sides agree then the marriage is settled. The 
wedding date is fixed. The party of the 
bridegroom accompanied by the Pardhan 
Manjbi ) and other' invited guests would 
start for the bride's home at dawn and are 
always on the look out for any evil signs 
on the way, If anything untowards is observed 
they would immediately drop the wedding 
The following are some 
omens which are considered to bring bad luck 
being inauspicious. The following are some of 
the signs of bad omen: (1) A dead body (2) 
A jackal (3) An axe (4) Noise of Woodcutting 


. (5) An empty vessel (6) Calling from behind 


atthe time of starting (7) Quarreling (8) 
Smoke and (9) Sneezing. 


There are also good omens which are as 
follows ; (1) Snakes (2) Jackals passing from 
left to right (3) Fisherman and his net and 
(4) A pitcher filled with water. If they see 
any of the above at the time of starting 


. tney consider that good luck will follow the 


wedding. ` 


The dowry system is prevalent among the 


Santals. [hey give a bride-price which is 
not more tban Rupees Five. Тһе Santals 
have no fixed time for celebrating this wed- 


ding Ceremony but they do itat mid-night. 
Тһе Sindurdan Céremony or putting of the 
vermilion on the bride’s head is' performed, 
at this occasion. 


No Naeke village priest is required for 
4 ; А 
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the marraige ceremony. Тһе Jog Manjhi acts 


as a priest for the occasion. He first drives 
out all evil spirits from. the auspicious area 
by reciting mantras or incantations. After 
the marriage has been celebratcd the brideg- 
room with his bride and their parties would 
go to the house of the headman for his 
blessing. He entertains them with gur and 
water. They have Bow-Bhat like the Caste 
Hindus. The villagers are invited at the 
bridegroom’s house where the newly married 
couple serve them rice-beer, After the 


feast the bridegrooms’ father presents а bull 
to the bride’s 


eldest brother. The bride’s 
party then departs for their own village in 
а joyous mood. Thus the marriage ceremony 
ends. 


MARRIAGE LAWS 


The Santal Society has promulgated some 
laws of marriage, and if any person breaks 
these laws the guilty party is heavily 
punished. Most. of the cases occur trom 
sexual offence witha Deko ог non-Santal; 
near relatives such as the eldest brother- 
in-law and the eldest sister-in-law or with 
persons belonging to the same clan. If anys 
one Commits an offence the villagers bring 
it to the notice Of the village headman. Не 
refers the matterto the Council of Elders 
once a year attheir Hunting 
Festival, The Chief Judge of the Council 
after worshiping Maran Buru begins the 
trial of the offenders. He will either tura 
out the offender fromthe village or will 
impose a heavy fine on the guilty. 


The village headman with his assistants 
wouid go to the offending party's house 
for the!collection of the fine. If he could not 
pay if they would take away his clothes and 


j 
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make him dance naked before (һе villagers. 
After. this,. ifthe party can give а feast to 
he is restored to his 
caste. Otherwise, he remains an cutcaste. 


D'vorce isfrequent in the Santal Society. 
The grounds of divorce include practice of 


| Witch- Craft, chastity of the wife, impo- 


tence, and illicit love affairs. The agreaved 
party places his grievance before the Headman 
and the Panchayat, and accept the divorce 
made absolute if the grievances are proved. 


The man who wants to divorce his wife 
plucks three Sal leaves and burys them 
under the ground. The Panchayet get а 


dinner ав remuneration for the trouble. 
There is а process for outcasting a person 
which is called Bitlaha. If a Santal woman 
is young, induiges in sexual intercourse with a 
Diku or non-Santal, a , great commotion 
takes place and killing is only prevented by 
i Magistrate 
or Sub-Divisional Officer. Force has to be 
often employed to prevent it. 


“ 


Тһе Santal marriage customs have no 


high’. ideas behind itbut it gives an idea 


of the ancient marriage custom of India. It 
can be easily gathered from these aboriginal 
marriages that the chastity of -women was 
held in the highest esteen by the ancient 
people of India. 

У 


FUNERAL 


When death occurs of a person the 
Santals ,keep the doors of their rooms 
open for easy passage of the dead man's soul. 
The dead body is then carried near a stream- 


let where on a funeral -pyre they place ` 


the dead body with the bedstead and 
bedclothes and then apply fire to the dead 


/ Parganas. 
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body. The Santals bury the corpse of a 
pregnant woman and also of a child. 


ғә 


Pd 


MEDICINE MAN 


. The Santals have their own doctor who 
is the protector oflife and death. He is 
called the ‘Raanic’. His medicine is derived 
from various leaves, roots and herbs. The 
Raranic always keeps secret’ his researches. 
His mainsource of knowledge of medicine 
is from the animals. They Keenly observe 


how the animals cure themselves from 
disease. - 


The Santal 'Ojha' is a spirit doctor who 
cures the disease by  incantations. Не 
drives away the diseases by singing ` Jharni 
songs. After the singing he gives the ingre- 
dients of medicine to the patients. The Jan 
Guru is the witch doctor who cures incur- 
able diseases specially of the patients who- 
are supposed to have been attacked by the 
bonga or spirit. The name of his house 
is the 'Jahersthan. Women chiefly аге the 
victime of the witches. If he declarés any 
woman to be a witch she, would be turned 
out of 
other alternative except to learn witchcraft 
from some older witch and be a confirmed 
witch heself. | 


С. Н. Bompas -has described how a 
Santal girl becomes a witch. Не has given 
an account in the Folklore of the Santal 
“When girls are initiated into 


ж 


apt 


the village. The girl then. has по 4 


witchcraft they are taken away by force and a^ 


made to take tigers about. This makes them 
fearless. They are then taken 'to all 
most powerful bongas 
are taught to invoke them, as school boys 
are taught mantras:and songs and by degrees 


e 


the . 
in succession and 
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. The bonga pays 
‘ applies sindur to her forehead. After this 


| and he also pays the 
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they cease to be afraid. Тһе novice is made 
to come out of the house with a lamp in 
her hand and a broom tied round her waist ; 
she is then conducted to the great bongas 
one of whom approves of her and when 
ail have agreed she isimarried to that bonga. 
the usual bride price and 


she can also marry a man in the usual way 
bride price. When 
a girl has learnt everything she is made to 
take her degree (Sid Atang ) by taking out 
man’s liver and cooking it with rice in a 
new pot; then she and the young woman 
who is initiating her, eat the feast togather ; 
a woman who has once eaten such a stew 
is completely proficient and can never 
forget what she has learnt." 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Santals have their own rural admini- 
stration. The villagers appoint a leader 
who is called the *Manjhi'. He is responsible 
for the administrative affairs of his village. 
He gets two assistants such as the ‘Paramanik‘ 
and the ‘Jogmanjhi‘. The Goddet is next to 
the Manjhi, He isa peon of the Headman. 
The Goddet commands the villagers, collects 
sacrificial fowls and maintains the office. The 
Santals also called him the ‘Marang Manjhi’. 


The Parganait is elected by the headmen of 
all the villagers which is generally confirmed 
by the local sub-divisional officer. Не 
appoints the Chakladous or the messengers. 


The Santals have two Council Houses. The 
upper is called the Panchayat where the 
Parganait would preside and the headman 
will be the members of the council. 


The Lower House is called the Kulidrup 


wherc the eldest members of each house will 
be representatives. The headman presides st 
this house. All the petty cases both civil and 
criminal are decided in this house. 


GODS AND GODDESSES AND 
FESTIVALS 


The Santals have no temple for their gods 
and goddesses. "They called them the Bongas 
which аге powerful spirits pervading 


throughout the world. There are innumerable 


Bongas or spirits. Among the Bongas the 
Sun-Bonga is the supreme of all. Their chief 
deities are Thakur Jiu and Maran Buru. 
There are other minor, Bongas like Jom Sim 
Bonga, Manjhi Haram Bonga, Orak Bonga, 
Abge Bonga, Kisar Bongas etc. The bonga 
conception has evolved from natural 

cataclysm. Whenever they get frightened 

by natural calamities they thinkit to be 
the work of the bongas. They have got God- 
desses like Jaher Era, Moreko Turuiko, Gosae 
Era and Pargana Haram. These Gods and 
Goddesses are good spririts who are well- 
wishers of the Santal families. If any one of 
them become offended then he or she can give а 
lot of trouble. Each bonga is worshipped 

in a different way throughout the twelve 
months in the year. The Santals follow the 
Bengali Calender months like the Bengalee 


_Hindus. 


The Santal New Year begins from the 
month of Magh when harvesting period is 
over, At that time they. enjoy :Mag-Sim i.e. 
the drinking festival and offer sacrifices to the 
boundary bongas. The Goddet collects one 
cock, half-a-seer of rice. salt and turmeric 
from every house which he takes to the, Naeke 
Then the villagers go the river bank where 
they cook and eat the fowls and rice-beer for ` 
the occasion. 
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The Santals enjoy the biggest Spring Fes- 


' tival io the month of Falgun. They perform 


басгігісев (о their great gods and goddesses 
like Jaher Era, Gosse Era, Maran Buru and 
Moreko at that time. 
sing and dance all through the night. 


At the Erok Sim Festival which is held in 
the month of Asar, the Santals give a hen to 
the naeke for performing the sacrifice to the 
bongas, In the month of Sravan they celebrate 
thei? Нагіаг Sim’ Festival for getting'good 
paddy. | 


The month of Bhadra is also a great festival 
morth for the Santals. The Naeke worship 
the Jahar Era, Gosae Era, Maran Buru and 
Morika one by one throughout the month, 


, pouring out milk aud chanting invocation for 


them. 


During the Sohrae Festival of the Paus 


` the Santals’ joy knows no bound. The master 


of each house offers sacrifice to the ‘Orak 
Bonga‘. Р.О. Bodding has given a description 
of the sacrifice *'when a sacrifice is to be 
performed, a smal: ‘Khond‘ is ргерагей, in 
the middle of which a piece of Sun dried rice 
is put, round this five marks of Sindur' are 
made, whereupon the animal to be 
sacrificed is made to fed on the rice (if it 
will not .feed, a few grains of rice are put 
into its mouth); when itis feeding the 
invocation is uttered, whereupon the head 
is cut off, Any,rice not eaten is left on the 
spot. If the -animal eats ffreely, it is consi 
dered asign that the bonga is pleased." 


Under the Hindu influence the Santals 


have named their supreme deity Thakur 
Jic or Dhorom. According to their tradi- 


tion He is the creator of the earth, mankind 
and animals. The Santals “Тһе Sun God 
о: Sing Bonga is the Thakur of the Santals 


After the sacrifice they. 


' conversation. 


because he was seen with the first creation 
ofthe Univrse and is familior with our 
religion." , ) 


FOLK LORE 


(a) Folk Tales : 

The Santals have got very rich oral 
literature which is handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. Their literature is 
Folk Tales, Folk Songs and Dance Dramas, 
Proverbs and Riddles. Although they have got 
no script they carry their literary treasure in 
their memory. The study of Santal literature 
first started in the first half of the nineteenth 


century. A huge collection of the ‘Santal 


Folk Tales’ has been made by C.H. Bompas . 


and Р.О. -Bodding. Folk Tales are (һе 
great cultural expression of tribe! life. 
The missionaries who worked in the tribal 
areas have also collected folk tales, folk 
songs and other oral literature for the preser- 
vation of tribal thought and culture. They 
аге the main sources of anthropological 
researches by the scientists on the tribal 
language, literature апа culture. The Беу. 
P.C.  Bodding's collection of  Santal 
Folk Tales read like a novel. The stories are 
very interesting. С.Н, Bompas’s great col- 
lection opened up a new vista of literary 
treasure ofthe Santal people. The Santal 
Folk Tales have been also collected by many 
eminent scholars like the Rev. Б.Т. Cole, 
Dr. A. Campbell, the Rev. W.J. Culshaw 
and S.C. Murmu. 
(b) Riddle: 


The Santal Riddle talk is nota mere 
pastime. They use itas а part of their daily 
They are like mystic thoughts 
which cannot be understood so easily. The 


euphemism is а small part of Santal riddle 
talk, 
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In every walk of their life they use the 


неше, In the vear 1943 Man In India 


published an Índian Riddle Book. "There а 
very good example of Santal Riddle Talk has 
been given, Тһе Santals callthe riddle 
Kudum in their language. Behind the formal 
riddles or kudum are other riddles with the 
turn of everyday phrase and conventions of 
Janguage. The riddle is part of the way 
of Santal talk.  ' 


The kennings of the Santal riddle talk 
are important. The Santal refers toa tiger 
as the wild cat, an elephant is called the big 
girl, etc. etc. П а шап is bitten bya snake 
they would say the long man has touched 
him. They do not mention bongas ог the 
ancestors by name but would. say’ the 
hidden friends are hungry.’ 


Examples of some riddles are given below : 
1. The Маск Saheb of Caleutta has hair 


within his bones—The fruit of a palm. 


its mouthit eats and with its 
А stomach it chews —Grindstone. 


3. The hobby horse from the jungle on 
whom the women soldiers canter—Rice 
Pounder. | 


^ 


4. Every one will run away, But,the bent 
ой woman .wil! not  flee—Chula 
( hearth ). 


Within a short phrase they can compress 


the whole psychology of ideas. The riddles 
are full of humour and commonsence. 


(c) Folk Songs and Dances 


The Santals ase very fond of singing and 
dancing. In the moonlit night they feel 
almost a celestial happiness in their ‘mind. 


Both men and women come ош and sing and, 


dance together by the side of the stream-lets. 
On a Hat day they would sing and dance 


‘moonlit nights. 


. Bir Seren 
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to the accompaniment of the flute апа Madal 
at the market place throughout the night. 
Оп every occasion the singing апа dancing 
аге the most essential part of their life. 
They compose songs about the various 
sights they have‘seen on different occasions. 
The songs are melodious, harmonious and 
rhythmic. If we search ме shall find some 
trace of classical ragas and raginis in their 
songs. 


A marriage ceremony is another chief 
occasion for singing and dancing. Their most 
popular dance is Dom Dance’, 


The Jhumur Dance is genreally ‘held on 
At the time of dancing 
many boys and girls settle their marriage by 
mutual consent. 


The Santal sings his songs not only tor 
recreation but also to check the frivolous 
merriment of the younger groups. The 
or Jungle songs are sung by 
the old people at their annual hunting coun- 
cils when Bitiaha or Social outcasting takes 
place. Their archery dance, harvest dance 
and various other dances are really like 
sports to them which give a tremendous 


. impetus to work. 


The women folk dance together by catch- 
ing hold of the buttocks of oneother and 
by going a step forward and coming a step 
backwards. Their dancing reminds one of 
bunch  ofriceplants wavingto and for in 
the wind. In the western countries men 
and women dance together. But in country 
only among the tribal people do male aad 
female dance together. The civilised people do 
not encurage Co- dancing. 


(d) ART AND CRAFTS 


The Santals are born artists, They keep 


— 


amir villages like a picture. 
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Every morning, 
tie womenfolk clean their homes beautifully. 


. The furniture used by them is simple but an 


artistic touch can be seen there. The Santal 
arists would paint the walls of the. cottages. 


There. aresome Santal artists who only 
pzint pictures of the dead. Their 
cantribution to the painting of the 


mystic pictures is most priase worthy. After 
tte death of a person the Santal artist 
would invariably paint a picture of the dead 
mh. The Artist would go to the relatives 
of the dead man ask for some utensils in 
exchange ofthe picture. The Santal artists 
uss different paints which they make them- 
seives from coloured clay or stone. 


Dr. Verrier Elwin in his book on the 
‘T-ibal Art of Middle India’ gives a descrip. 
іп of the ‘Santal Craft, “Тһе Santal 
litter -is called a Rahi and is made by tribal 
creftsmen themselves. Like other  produc- 


tions of thesame kind, it is treated with 


a certain amount of ceremony. Then work 
onitis started, two pigeons are sacrificed 
when it is completed, the owner and his 
wi sitin itand are carried to the cental 
Manjhitan where more pigeons or a goat 
are offered. The custom ‘is for a pros 
perus, ог enterprising. Santal to engage 
a craftsman to make Rahi for him.” 


The tribal art and crafts are disappearing | 


rapidly due to the influence of modern 


nt 
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civilisation." Another curious feature of tribal 
art is the apparent reluctance to decorate 
things of everyday use. lf is rare, for 
example, to find a carved grain husker, 
the legs of cots, which аге celebrated in 
song, are not decorated, though they offer 
excellent opportunities.” 


The Spinning and Weaving of the San- 
tals are their chief crafts. In conclusion, I 
fully agree with Dr. Elwin when he says: 


- There must be countless other examples of 


tribal art hidden away in remote villages, 
which it would take a lifetime to discover.” 


^s 


Hard economic condition has compelled. 
the Santal people to become poor nomadic 


and ibackward іп many respect. Under 
the auspices of Bharat Mahajati Mandali 
some welfare centres have been started 
in different parts of West Bengal where it 
isfound that the Santals аге no longer in 
the realm of darkness but as а tribe, they 
are more advanced than other Scheduled 
castes and tribes of India. Some Santal 
students and trainees came to the Social 


Workers Training Institute of Bharat Maha- 


jati Mandali at Dhamue where they had 
shown a great aptitude for learning vocatio- 
nal subjects as well as for general educa- 
tion. If the government takes a little more 
interest in them the Santals, will soon 
prove themselves 
India. 


desirable citizens of 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTION Vs, 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 
| | AMIYA KUMAR MUKHERJEE 


The Constitutton of a ccuntry is regarded 
as the most important representative of the 
nation with the highest authority. It directs 
the government and the people of the country 
in almost every aspect and depicts before the 
world a true picture of the tradition, tendency 
and goals of a nation. The constitution of a 
free country, therefore, claims that it must be 
obeyed and honoured by all-—individually as 
well as collectively in the form of organi- 
sations; and since the government is .the bigg- 
est organisation in a country, it is supposed 
to shoulder the biggest responsibility in this 


regard and take every possible step to see. 
‘that the constitution is duly maintained and 


properly translated into action so that the 
essence of constitutional rights and privileges 
may'be enjoyed by each and every citizen 
of the country. a 


Іп 1947, when India got rid of the British 
and attained a position which was said to be 
"politically free“, the people of this land 
danced with emotion and enthusiasm with the 


‘idea that the dark days had gone and that 


they would get the opportunity to live like 
free citizens of. India because our leaders 
had already given such hope during the per- 
iod of struggle for independence. But the 
people could not guess that true independence 
was still far from them and that the dark 
days were perhaps to become darker for some. 
They were quite ignorant. of the political 
motives of many of their leaders and fool- 
ishly expected that India would have a Gover- 


nment "by the people, of the people and 
for the people“ in the true sense with a cons- 
titution for the welfare of all But day to 
day experience has contradicted these noble 
feelings, and the people feel astounded to 
see that а few rich families are becoming 
richer while the poor are getting poorer, the 
unemployment problem 15 turning from bad 
to worse, students and the young generation 
of our country are getting degraded morally 
as also intellectually, the hospitals are be- 
coming more and more useless for patients, 
market prices of essential commodities are 
rising so high as to be beyond the reach of 
the common people, and perhaps there is 
not a single national planning which has 
so far fully-materialised and deserves 
appreciation. All these facts indicate that 
we should scrutinise the matter with  self- 
criticism and -find out the cause of our 


monumental failures in the matter of 
constitutional provisions. | 
If we- go through the preamble of our 


constitution we shal] find that our con- 
stitution has secured for all the citizens 
of India "justice" social, economic and 
political, But what sort of justice have 
we been getting in practice? We аге still 
in the grip of the caste system ; communal 
riots occasionally break out in different 
parts of our land causing unspeakable 
torture, bloodshed, loss of life and pro- 
perty while the honour of women is stili 
not safe in our sociely, Politically we do 





| jab, Maharashtra etc. 
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not have any voice ог free expression; 
murders and murderous incidents between 
the supporters of different political parties. 
are very frequent іп India. Moreover, local 
feelings are. very prominent in our country 
and such feelings have caused Assam, Pun- 
to break up into а 
number of small provinces as separate 
political areas. Economic  justificatioa is 
far beyond our imagination because our 
natural resources are still in the grip оѓ 
vested ' interests as a consequence of which 
the poor of the land is put under econ- 
Omic torture and sufferings. 


Our government's responsibility іп the 
matter of constitutional failures cannot be 
ignored. The leading personnel іп 
Government, including the Ministers, give 
noble advice to the people to obey the 
constitution, but neither they themselves care 
for the same nor are they ready to take 
action against the real culprits who violate 
the constitution. Although they have got 
armed forces at their disposal, they do not 
utilise the forces against the law breakers. 
Thus, the businessmen, hoarders and 
blackmarketeers have been going on with 
their economic exploitation of the people for 
ages withont any Check or control from the 
government. Big businessmen often do not 
pay thcir . income faxes amounting to 
hundreds of crores of rupees, but our 
Government, instead of taking any action 
against the culprits and recovering dues 
from the capitalists, impose more and more 
taxes on the poorer tax payers. When we 
find millionaires oa the one hand and street 
beggars on the other, we fee] extremely 
discouraged, | disgraced and disheartened 
about the constitutional provision for 
"equality of status and opportunity" for all 
citizens, and even a child can understand 
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.what sort of "equality" has been given іп 


practice,. to the people. of this land. Several 
instances can be seen in this regard. In 
the field of distribution and pricing of raw 
materials for manufacturing businessmen; 
governments policy is more whimsical than 
logical. The price of coal has been made 
equal for all the provinces in India and no 
special facility in given to the coal-producing 
areas like West Bengal and Bihar; but in 


the case of raw cotton Government's favour 


goes to the cotton-producing provinces like 
Gujarat, Maharashtra etc.as a result of 
which these cotton-producing provinces get 
cotton at a cheaper rate while other 
provinces are required to pay higher rates 
for the same. In the field of employment 
in the central Government organisations the 
principle of “equal opportunity" as laid 
down in Article 16 of the constitution is 
also violated by the Government when we 


find that in order to obtain a public service | 


а Hindi-speaking man is 
his mother tongue whereas a non-Hindi 
speaking man is to learn either Hindi or 
English inaddition to his mother-tongue 


to learn only 


But it should be carefully noted that our 
Government should not alone Бе held 
responsible for these ‘constitutional failures. 


The role of (һе common people cannot be | 


ignored in this regard. We are always in а 
mood to find the loopholes of law to 
satisfy our law breaking tendencies. Innu- 
merable instances may be drawgne although 
the dowry system has been made unlawful 
by the Government, we are not at all ready 
to obey the same andas a matter of fact 
dowry has become more prominent now- 
a-days through the back door. Article 
17 of the constitution has imposed strict 
prohibition оп ‘‘untouchability’’ but it 
hardly produces any effect, on the orthodox 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTION Vs. 


meatality of the people, aad perhaps with 
the exception of West Bengal enly, uateuch 
ability is still horrible im slmest al the 
provinces of Imdin. Our constitution has ав 
aim to premote "fratermity" assuring the 
dignity of individuale and the unity of the 
cation. But че observe im practice 
that different sections еї our people 
become hostile to each  other—sometimes 
on the question of language, sometimes 
aa: the border-issue and sometimes ‘in 
the. matter of dangerously harmful 


communal feelings. Thousands of 
isnocent men, women and children are 
kidnapped, raped, victimised and killed 


during: riots. It is shocking, indeed, that 
there are some leaders, particularly political 
leaders, who get pleasure through such 
movements and they often instigate the 
people to riot, and quarrel inorder to fulfil 
their vested interests. Thus Maharashtra, 
Assam and the Punjab are now divided into 
small provinces, the sisterly relation between 
West Bengal and Assam is greatly hampered, 
and a nasty misunderstanding still prevaifs 
between North India and South India 
on the language issue. Although India 
Ras constitutionally been declared а 
secular state, we аге stili within the grip 
of communal feelings, caste: feelings 
and provincial feelings. Іп the matter of 
such feelings the role of our Government 
is very doubtful because instead of making 
any effort to abolish the castes and 
creeds our Government has made speciel 
arrangements and special facilities for the 
Scheduled castes, scheduled 
WMushns and minority groups.  Inspite 
of several requests, proposals and sugges- 
on the basis of 
the economic needs ой the people, our 
Government is not ready to divide the people 
5 


tribes, the. 
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into. classes like poor, lower middle class 
upper middle*class, rich ete. 


The corruption prevailing in — our 
country is one of the main reasons of ous 
constitutional failure. Corruption tas 
poluted not only the businessmen, politicians 
and big officials of the Government but also 
the common people in all walks of life. Our 
businessmen аге often engaged in spoiling 
materials by means of adulteration, Politicians 
and high officials are engaged in filling their 
personal pockets in the name of public work, 
Ministerial staff etc, are badly habituated in, 
taking bribe from parties on account of the 
services which they have been employed and 
remunerated for. The Bribing system ia se 
prevalent in the;public counters of many 
Government departments that it is almost 
impossible today eg to obtain a reservation in 
the railway compartment without giving some 
bribe to the booking clerk or the conductor« 
guard. Workers of factories and offices are 
supposed to give their whole-hearted services 
for eight hours a day, bn? it is really shocking 
that they neither attend their factories and 
offices punctually nor perform their duties in 
а proper way; Rather, instead of giving service 


upto their capacities they ` often’ demand 
overtime wages without thinking that 
this may lead to huge national 
losses. Middle class people and 
poor people are ако not free from 
corruption. А Rickshawalla or a taxi-drives 
wants to have more money from his 


passenger by adopting unfair means. Simi- 
larly, a passenger of a bus or a train feels 
pleasure if he can deceive or deprive the bus- 
conductor or the railway ticket checker in 
the matter of journey-fare. Ош Goverment 
has been maintaining the police force to 
catch and penalise thieves, dacoits and corrupt 
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| pe-sonnel, but i in pratice the police department 
. itself is often corrupt. Itis needless to 
mention that a country, which wntions such а 


vsst and unbounded field of corruption, cam 


гезег attain progress іп the true sense 


Apart from the Government and the 
psaple of India, the makers of the constitution 
shauld also be held responsible to some 
tent for the aforesaid failure. They seem 
to be in favour of giving the Government 
some. exemptions from duty and as such 
the; have given sufficient leopholes in the 
corstitution itself so as to keep it at the 
discretion of -the Government to obey or to 
dis»bey the constitutional provisions. Indeed, 
the Government has not been made duty. 
boind {о solve the major problems like food, 
edication, unemployment etc; and as a 
metter of fact the problems have been 
meationed only as ‘‘Directive principles“ 
(Acticles 36 to 51) with clear indication vide 


Axt.cle 37 that the provisions contained in Y 


thic part shall not be enforceable bya n 
 ccurt* although these provisions are neverthe- 

less fundamental in the governance of the 
ccuntfy", it is stated that the Government 

shai endeavour to solve the problems but it 
shat not be duty-bound to solve them. The 
Dirsctive Principles, therefore, are not laws 
arc they are not binding on the government. 
Na urally, the Government may enjoy every 
liberty to remain aloof from the “Directive 
Principles because it cannot be blamed 
enter l by the court or by Parliament 
foz not solving the problems. Directive Princi- 
ples neither 'secure food for the poor people 
urcer starvation nor ensure a job to an 
unemployed man. Unlike many countries 

like Soviet Russia, India, in her constitution, 
dces not give the citizens any right to work, 
rigtt to food, right to education, right to 
mecical treatment and right to adequate 
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means о? livelihood. Furthermore 
according to the Directive Principlcs (Art.39) 
the Government shall endeavour to see that 
the material resources of the country “аге 
so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good“, but it cannot take any 
responsibility or risk to materialise the 
principle. Similarly, the Government shall 


try to see that "the operation of the economic: 


system does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the 
common  detriment" but it shall not take 
any responsibility to;this effect. Evidently, 
such illustrious principles сап never be 
fruitful and will just decorate the pages ‘of 
the book (constitution). in fact, therefore, 
neither the distribution of material resources 
have been properly distributed till today nor 
the wealth and means of production have, 


as yet,been saved from their concentration. 


іп „(һе hands of the capitalists. Several 
instances of failure may be mentioned with 
reference to the Directive Principles. Article 
39 (А) speaks of equal justice and free legal 
aid  forallcitizens but in fact 
almost igrored in our counfry. Apart from 
costs and other factors, legal cases are kept 
pending in the courts for such a long time 
that the 
twenty years 
party 


counts for nothing to the 
concerned. The Direetive Principles 
further provide that the State shail 
endeavour to вее that "childhood and 
youth are protectedjagainst exploitation and 
against moral and material abandonment’. 
But in practice our Government does not 
put any control or ‘restriction on the 
publication of nasty films (particularly in 
Hindi and Tamil) and undesirable books 
which are rapidly exploiting and demoralising 
the children and the youth of the.nation. 


These are the reasons which are dragging 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


-our country down. It is high time fbat the 


Government and the people. of India come 
together on this matter and change their 
tendencies so that our common objective 


js fixed on the idealof common welfare. 


indians have, for ages, gone through 
many bitter experiences of exploitation, 
forego invasion, slavery etc. which 
have indeed put our motherland іп а 
state of bankruptcy. But we must have 
determination to place our beloved Mother 
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India above allother considerations and to 
do 80 we must act according to the best of 
our ability with efficiency and sincerity. 
Our past bitterness should make us 
sufficiently conscious and careful about 
the future because ‘‘eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty’. And for this 
purpose every Indian must know how to 
defend our freedom, how to maintain our 
democracy and, above all how to obey 
and respect our Constitution. 
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Current Affairs 


Excerpts from the 


SPEECH BY GENERAL SECRETARY OF 
THE CPSU CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
YURDANDROPOV AT THE PLENARY 
MEETING OF THE CPSU CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE 


Moscow, June 16 (TASS) :... 


“ы 


‘It is well known that the make-up of 
every society is determined in the long run 
by the level of development of its productive 
forces, by the nature and state of production 
relations. In our social development, we 
have now approached such a historic line 
when deep qualitative changes in productive 


Here, we must strive to 


forees and a corresponding perfection of 
production relations have not only ripened 
but have also become inevitable... 


The key task in the ecoonomic sphere 
is the cardinal raising of labour productivity. 


attain Ше highest 


world level. For, it is for good 
reason that Lenin viewed this in the 
long run to be the most important, 


the main thing for the victory of the new 
social system. .This task has acquired 
special importance now іп conditions of 
the scientific and technological revolution, 
both for our domestic development and in 
the international aspect. 
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What will be the road taken by the 
development of productive forces in our 
country in the foreseeable fature? 


The immediate aim is clear: first of all 
it is aecessary to bring te Order what we 
havs, to ensure the mest reasonable 
utilisation of the country’s production, 


scientific and technical potential, this 
including the overcoming of the lag of such 
braaches as agriculture, transport and the 
service industry. The Report and the 
debate touched оп the struggle for the 


strengthening of discipline and order, for 


increasing organisation and  respon- 
sibiity that has started in the country on 
the Party's initiative.... 

The main road to a qualitative shift in 
the productive forces is, Of course, the 
trarsition (о intensive development, the 
merging in reality of the advantages of our 
socialist system with the achievements of 
the scientific and technological revolution, 
morsover, of its latest stage which holds 
promise of а technological dramatic 
charge іп maay spheres of productien.... 


A single  scientific-fechnical policy 
acquires decisive importance now. A 
tremendous amount of work awaits us in 
the creation of machines, mechanisms and 
technologies beth fer today and tomorrow. 
We will have to automate production, 


enstre the widest use of computers and 
robots and fhe introduction ef flexible 
tecknology allowing for a quick and 


effective re-adjustment of production fer 
the manufacture of new output- The 
future of our power industry is first of all 
the utilisation of the latest atemic reactors 
and in the future, also the practical solutien 
of the problem ef controlled thermonuclear 


fusion.... 


- should - be 
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Generally speaking, the main productive 
force, of course, is man, his labour 
activity. Ihave in mind here not only 
conscious discipline, a creative attitude to 
work, but also the precise, competent 


organisation of the work of people and its 


remuneration. 


Thereby we approach here the question 


Of the perfectien of production relations. 
Their basis is the social ownership of the 
means of production. As is knewn, in our 
country it has a dual form: State property 
and collective farmecooperative, property. 


In the future, we see the merging of 
these two forms into a single form of 
ownership, ownership .by the enfire people. 
Of course, not by way of the mechanical 
transformation of collective farms into 
State farms. Practice shows that- there are 
other ways—for example, sgro-industrial 
integratien, the development 
collective farm and collective farm—State 
farm amalgamations. This entire problem 
should be deeply and .clearly elucidated 
inthe Programme. 


There is also another important matter. 
We must not forget that we are living in a 
socialist society the cevelopment of which 
regulated by the cardinal 
principles of socialism, including, of course, 
the - principle of distribution according to 
work. Inthis country, everybody has equal 
rights аай equal duties to seciety. As to 
full equality іп the sense of equal use of 
materiai boons, this will be possible only 
under communism. But we will have to 
traverse a long road before that- It will] 
require a much higher level both of the 
economy’ and of the consciousness of 


people. As tor the present, if we are not 


of inter- - 
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ќо counta certain ,part of the Social 
Consumption Funds, every citizen in our 
country has the right enly to such material 
boons that correspond to the quantity and 
quality of this socially useful work, and 
only fo them. And here. strict accounting 
and strict observance of this principle are 
important. | 


- 


The improvement of relations of 
production also calls for a radical improve- 
ment of planning and management. We 
һауе formed a unified national economic 
complex and have 
experience іп comprehensive planning by 
regions and by key economic problems.... 


Generally speaking, the forms of the 
socialist emülation movement, just as of 
other public initiatives and mass movements, 
are not something rigid and immutable. 
They change depending on the level of the 
material and cultural maturity of ‘society, 
And it is: the duty of е Party to notice in 
time, support and spread all the useful and 
“meaningful initiatives. 


Comrades, at the 26th Congress, we 
stressed in a most definite manner the need 
to ensure а close connectlon between 
economic and social: policies. And this 
is quite understandable: for the ultimate 
objective of our efforts in the economic 


field is to improve the living conditions of 
the people.... 


Indrawing up our economic plans, we 
Should learn to take into account and to 
reflect in them all the major factors of the 


development of our society, social, national 
and demographic. l 


The formula “raising the living standards" 
is often used in eur ceuntry. But it is some. 
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times interpreted io a simplified way, having 


іп view . only the growth of the incomes оғ” 


the population and the production of 
consumer goods. In fact, the concept of 
living standards is much wider and richer.... 


A tremedous headway has been made in 
our country іп improving the housing 
conditions of the population. Yet, the 
housing problem remains acute for many.... 


It is worthwhile perhaps to previde for 
а broader development cf  house-building 
on а cooperative basis and for the use of 
funds of enterprises in construction—and 
not only of residential houses, but, say, of 


pensions and homes for the aged, 
wherever this is possible and 
needed. This will be good not only 


economically but will help cultivate іп 


people -a feeling of collectivism and a sense 
of direct involvement in decison-making on 
public affairs. 


lt is not enough to improve the system 
of cash remuneration for the work done, it 


. is also necessary to produce the necessary 


amounts of goods that are in demand. And 
the highest quality standards shonld be set 
for them, without any allowances. At 
present, onesometimes finds it vexing to sce 
that although the initial materials are good, 
the quality of the final products is such that 
people prefer to overpay to a profiteer for 
good, tastefully made things. This situation 


must be corrected, and corrected without 
delay. 


It is especially necessary to see to it that 
the population is supplied with quality 
foodstuffs without any interruptions. And 
this must be done in such a way as to achieve. 
the greatest possible self-sufficiency in this 
respect, The aim of our Food Programme 
is to solve this problem.... 


[7 
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Special attention is claimed by the 
probiem of prevention of diseases. One of 
the ways to achieve this is to introduce annual 
proplylactic examination оѓ the entire 
popz.ation, This is a matter of public 
healti— a matter of paramount importance 
socia ly. and economically. 


Tae solution of all these major tasks in 
the Party’s home policy will mean a marked 
advacce to the social homogeneity of 
SOCIE .у,... 


Tae Party proceeds from the belief that 


the -ears and decades to come will bring. 
with them considerable changes also in the , 


polizizal and ideological superstructure, in 
the spirifual life of society. 


, Information Dept. USSR Consulate 
General in Calcutta 
- 22 20.6.83 


THE POLITICS ОЕ JERUSALEM 


FOR THREE THOUSAND YEARS, 
біз Jewish people have been inextricably 
bcund to its capital, Jerusalem. This tic 
Баз been sustained through war, 
sinfe, persecution, exile, dispersion, 
стц holocaust. In their darkest hours, 
Jews turned in prayer toward Jerusalem 
fo: redemption. The twentieth 
century has witnessed both the 
төзімі of the Jewish state and the 

i yetnification of a sovereign Jewish 
catital in Jerusalem. 


Yet the meaning of that rebirth and 
ret nification has been little understood, 
алі Jerusalem has become the 
certrepiece of political and military 
conflict involving states distant 
frcm Israel... 


1 


period. M m 


nces by referendum. 
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millennia апа 


Over until 1948 
Jerusalem was a united city, sovereign 52. 
under one administration at a time, 


theugh holy to a mumber of religions. 

Over the centuries international] concern ii 
focused оп protection ofthe Holy 
Places, rather than on the city of 
Jerusalem itself. Мо suggestions fos 
internationalization of the city ever 
arose until late in the British Mandate 





Under Ottomas and $ British control | 
access for all religions to the Holy =~ , 
Places was relatively secure. Under. А 
modern Arab ‘rule, discriminatory ” | 
practices were intreduced against all 

Jews. and against Israeli Muslims and 
Christians. l 


The terms of the British Mandate 
contained no reference to or suggestions 


for. any multilateral or international 
solution fos Jerusalem. Rather, the 
Mandate was intended to facilitate the T 


establishment of а Jewish hemeland in 


the land of Israel 


The international regime over Jerusalem 
even as envisaged in the 1947 UN Partis 7) 
tion Plan, was to have had a ten-year 
duration, after which “its {terms would. 
be reviewed. During that review, the 
residents of the city, a population that 
was Jewish by majority, would have 
had'the fight to express their prefere- 


The Arab states physically opposed 
the implementation of the Partition Plan 
aad by force of arms, expelled the . 
Jews: from the Old City and sought 
to capture all of Jerusalem. 


In denymg free access for all religions 
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to the Holy Places, Jordan departed: 


from centuries-old practice, and 
contravened its own; promise in Article 
8 of the  IsraelJordan Armistice 
Agreement. l 


The UN displayed по 
the discrimination thus 
Jews. ~ 


concern. over 

suffered by 
Utilizing the legal principle of ex 
injuria ius non oritur; no right сап be 
born of an unlawful act, Jordan's claim 
to areas west of the Jordan River 
appears to have been clearly unlawful. 
Despite Jordan's illegal occupation of 
the UN seemed to 
accept its regime as tolerable and 
sought no supervision over it. "In 
answer to the Arab aggression of 1948 
against the Un-sponsored new Jewish 
state, Israel adopted defensive 
measures which led to its control over 
West Jerusalem, legitimately filling 
the sovereignty vacuum that had been 
created there. Arab control over East 
Jerusalem remained illegitimate and 
unlawful. 


Between 1949 and 1952, most Western 
states ceased supporting the goal of in- 
ternationalization of Jerusalem and in- 
stead called for  internationalization of 
the Holy Places. Fron 1952-1967, the 
UN was completely silent on the 
question of Jerusalem. 


In June 1967, Jordan deliberately 


overthrew the Armistice Agreements 
and attacked Israel, in a clear and 


unequivocal case of aggression. 


Israel's defensive actions left if in posses- 

sion of all of Jerusalem, which was. 

then  reunited. Jordan, the unlawful 
= f 
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occupant of East Jerusalem, was 
defeated in battle; Israel, responding 
defensively and legally to Jordanian 
aggression, moved in to fill the vacuum 


of sovereignty left in Fast Jerusalem 
since 1948, 


Freedom of religious worship at and 
access to the Holy Places is guaranteed 
under the laws of the State of Israel. 
16 years of practice have demonstrated 
Israel’s continuing and absolute commit- 
ment to this principle. Muslims 
enjoy full religious freedom under 
Israeli jurisdiction, something Jews weie 
denied under Jordanian occupation. 


The role af the UN, with respect to the 
future of Jerusalem and the Holy 
places is  juridically limited. Тһе 
General Assembly has по power to 
dispose of Jerusalem and no right to 
establish regulations for the Holy 
Places. Since there was no threat to 
or breach. of peace, and no aggression 
committed Ву Israel іп reunifying 
Jerusalem, the security Council has no 
jurisdiction in the matter of the future 
of Jerusalem and the Holy places. 


Israels government actions with 
respect to Jerusalem have ай been 
entirely lawful and thus valid. 


While access for all is now assured the 
detailed resolution of the question of 
the Holy Places 18 a matter that Israel 
has said it is prepared to discuss as part 
of a comprehensive peace settement. 


In summary, Jerusalem has been the 


capital of the Jewish people’ for over three 


thousand years since the time of King David. 
It has been the site of continuous Jewish 
settlement and the focus of Jewish spiritual, 


p 


" stata, 


2:2 


-cul:ural, and national life. While it contains 


“hol? sites of profound significance to Islam 


anc Christianity, Jerusalem's meaning in 
Jewish history encompasses the totality of 
Jewish experience. 

The rebirth of the Jewish state aad the 
rewnificaticn’ of its capital have taken 
place in accordance with internatiomal law 
and  propriety, fully mindful and pretective 
of ke rights of all religions and of all Israeli 


minorities to worship in the shrimes each 


regetds as holy. 


-he fundamental justice and morality of 
Isracl’s stance on these issues merits the 
support of the international community ef 


— News from Israel 
MAY 1,1983 
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CONSULTING THE PEOPLE ) 


Tue broadening and refinement of directly 
exercised democracy is опе of the main trends 
in tie development of people's ‘rule in 
Bulgaria. New and expedient forms of 
enhancing popular selfgovernment ard of 
extenciag the role and activity of the citizens 
in solviag all political, economic, social and 
cultural problems are. constantly being put 
in practice. 


Some of the organizational forms of 
directiy exercised democracy as a referendum 
or the discussion of a bill are provided for 
by the Constitution, while others have arisen 
in the Jay-to-day practice. Thus for instance, 
the abolition of the monarchy and the estab- 
lishment of a People’s Republic in 1946 was 
effecte3 by referendum ; the Constitution 
now in force was also adopted by referendum 
in 1971, A number of bills had often been 
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discussed by the whole nation before being 
adopted by Parliameat. Ас present, however 
the direct participation of the masses of people 
in the taking of decisions on state and social 
issues requires an overall legal regulation. 
This will make it pessible more often to use 
direct democratic methods with greater legat 


and political effect and will further enhance 
and improve people's rule. To this enda 
bill on consulting the people was recently 


drafted, published and submitted for prelimi- 
mary discussion. 


This bill envisages some of the most 
important 
exercised democracy, namely the discussion 
of draft-decisions of government bodies. 
Bills and drafts of other acts of Parliament 
wili also be discussed, as well as drafts of 
acts of the State — Counciland the People's 
Councils (local authorities ). Referendums 
arc to be held for the direct adoption of laws 


‘by the people or for taking decisions on other 


issues within the competence of Parliament, 
the State Council and the People’s Councils. 
Depending on the issues to be decided upon, 
both the discussion of drafts of decisions 
by government bodies and the referendums 
may be held over the country’s entire territory 
( nationwide referendums ) or on the territory 
of a district, municipality, inhabited place 
or parts of it ( local referendums ), 


All Bulgarian citizens over the аре of 18 
have the right to take part in the nationwide 


referendums. Al] Bulgarian citizens over 
the age of 18 who live in the place іп ques- 
tion or are permanently settled there, 


although residents of another place, 
entitled to take part in local referendums, 
When the referendum із conducted. ава 
discussion ofthe draft ofa state act, young 
Bulgarian citizens over the age of 16 шау 
take part in it. 


аге 


and effective forms of directly ` 


% 
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The discussion of drafts of decisions 
by the state, including drafts of state acts, 
is characterized by the circumstance that 
the citizens may voice their opinions, тау 
make proposals andtake a stand en the 
issue under consideration, but the final 
decision rests with the respective gevernment 
росу which, however is duty Deund to 
examine the proposals made ама the 
opinions expressed and te state its attitude 
to ihem. 


On the strength оѓ the referendums, 
which areto be legally regularized by the 
bikon consulting the people, the citizens 
will directly amd definitively adopt laws 
or take decisions on certain important issues, 
A referendum differs essentially from the 
discussion of drafts of decisiens to be taken 
by government bodies. Wnereas in the 
discussion, the participation of the citizens 1s 
expressed іп the proposals they put forth, in 
the referendums the decisions аге taken by 
the people themselves and these decisions 
need no one’s endorsement nor does anyone 
have the right to veto them. The referen- 
dums may be national, local or may take the 
form of a general meeting held in a inhabited 
piace or in parts of it, Nationwide 
rererendums may be held only on the decisions 
of Parliament which also determines the issues 
to be resolved. The respective local People's 
Council may take а decision for bolding а 
local referendum. it also determines what 
issues are to be decided upon. The referen- 
dums heid іп the form of general meetings 
take decisions on problems such as the build- 
ing, reconstruction or modernization of 
projects of local importance. 


Tne discussion ofthe billon consulting 
іше people із of great legal, moral aad political 
51201062326, іп this manner the Bulgarian 
people are called upon to take part in the 


б 


`33 
drafting of а law which is to havea lasting 
and important effect abd is to promote the 


development of democracy. Such discussions 
аге in themselves а manifestation of po ple's 
rule and an expression of the sovereign р. мег 
of the Bulgarian working people. 


—News From B. zaria 
—Januaiy 79583 


HUMAN NEEDS, INDICATORS .ND 


SATISFACTION 


During the meeting of the committe. of 
experts which prepared the draft pror: mme 
оп science and human needs for Ui. SCO 


in 1977 it was decided te discuss and to pre- 
pare a listofindicators of human еебѕ 
and a table ofthe methods by which these 


needs could be met. 


In order to arrange the problems pos: d for 
scientific research, we shall mention: гаг! 
ofthese indicators, as well as the — rtiod: 
of the satisfaction of corresponding nec .s 


Іа the field of nutrition/food we meni 
1. Calories/inhabitant/day 

2, Usable proteins 

3. Vitamins and mineral salts 
4. 


Energy and density of 
satisfy the nutritional 


prot^i:s to 
require nents 


of children. 
lt is necessary to take into account imos 
gragphie characteristics suchas г cage 
weight, age, level of physical abilit:, sex, 


weight and lactation, etc. 
Besides the indication of foods the. aic 
others of socio-economic nature, such c 
3. Stability and ievel of food p cis 
make them available to the pcc 
6, Variety of regimes 
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7. Division of food supplies inside а 
househdld.and the provision of a fair 
portion to women and children 


8. Level of toxicity 
9. Nutritional pathology 
As to toxicity it is vitally necessary to 


evaluate the levels of carcinogenic and muta- 

genic substances, infectious organisms, heavy 

metals, etc. 

path ology 
obesity, 


In the same way, nutrional 
must have in mind artiocelerosis, 
cirrhosis, kidney diseases, etc. 

An essential field closely connected — with 
that of food/nutrition is that of health, where 
the following indicators are indispensable : 

]. Lifeexpectancy 
Infant mortality 
Eradication of debilitating diseases 
Eradication of child diseases 
Eradication of infectious diseases 


ӘУ Әу а eo 


mental capacities... 


Life expectancy is very different as between 


peoples, being lowest in the under-developed | 


Itis higher in the developed 
countries where basic needs are metto a 
much greater degree. Child mortality reduces 
terribly the life-expectancy of under-developed 
peoples and even the developing countries, 
as do the different categaries of illness men- 
tioned. Thus anaemia, ankilosis, scarlet 
fever, poliomyleitis, cholera, typhoid, leprosy 
affect great numbers of people.... 


countries. 


Moving to another basic need, that of 
housing, We shall find other essential indica- 
tors, such as : 

1. No. of square metres per person 

2. No. of rooms per family 


Degree of realisation of physical and 
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3. Degree of hygiene 
4. Light and ventilation 


5. Protection against cold and heat. 


These indicators concern the minimum 
needed universally and valid since the beginn- 
ing but some are linked to the quality of 
life needed by.all the members of modern 
society, taking account of the general condi- 
tions that technical progress and culture сап 
provide. These are for example. 

6. Privacy | 

7. Aesthetic satisfaction 

8. Ar unpolluted and quiet environment 

9, Ease of transport and shepping | 


By hygiene, we mean drinkable water, 
toilets, bathrooms, etc. Clothing also pres- 
cribes basic indicators, such as : 

l. quantities of textiles/per 

year 


person/pei 


2. aesthetic satisfaction 
Personal and social life needs energy in the 
various forms necessary for : 
1, illumination at night 
2. work 
3. cooking, heating 
4. food production 
5. small and large industry 
Another essential need is that of education 


which involves indicators such as : 
1. literacy 


2. equal rights to education for 
and for minorities 


women 


3, access to the travelling necessary to 
obtain the employment sought 
4. educational needs 


5. education for social and political 
participation in socio-economic life 
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Education must provide access (0 the 
acquisition of a trade, 10 technical and pro- 
fessional training and the means appropriate 
to the numericallinks between teachers and 
‘students to the level of training of graduates, 
school buildings, text-books, apparatus, eto, ' 


Concerning another fundamental need, 
that of employment, we can mention indica- 
tors of personal nature, such ав: 


1. hours of work 


2. intensity of physical effort and expen- 
diture of energy 
3. adequate remuneration 
satisfaction of needs through his own 
means, | 
Other indicators concerning groups of 
workers, for example : 
5. аре of the worker 
6. health of the worker 
7. security of work 
8. job-satisfaction 
9. job security 
10. chances of professional training and 
of promotion 
11. social and professional status 
12. work environment 
13. sharing out of economic rewards 
Employmentis a vital human need in all 
organised societies and the nature of employ- 
. ment 15 characteristic of the shape ofa 
Society. 


— News From Bulletin Of The 
Association of  Scientfic 
Workers of India 

. June 1983 
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NEW SOVIET INITIATIVES ON SECURITY 
OF EUROPE AND DISARMA MENT 


Vladimir Katin, 
APN Political Analyst Writes 


As Yuri Andropov, the General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee said, 
the prevention of war and of a new cycle 
of the race in nuclear missiles is the most 
urgent problem of our time. lt is the 
duty of all who аге engaged in making 
political decisions to put care for the 
preservation of peace above all considera- 
tions,... 


FQUALITY OF NUCLEAR POTENTIALS 


We stand for the USSR having no more 
missiles and no more warheads on them 
than NATO in every agreed peroid,” Yuri 
Andropov said. Practically, this means that 
with the reduction of the number of warheada 
on British and French missiles, the number 
of warheads on Soviet medium-range missiles 
would bereduced accordingly. Such an 
approach сап be extended also to — aircrat: 
of this class deployed in Europe. Іп this 
way, an approximate parity would be maintai- 
ned between the USSR and NATO both in 
the medium-range nuclear delivery vehicles, 
that is, in missiles and aircraft, and in the 
number of warheads on them. As has been 
stressed by the Soviet leader, this equality 
would be at a much lower Jevel than now. ... 


THE “REAL ROOT OF EVIL” 


With concrete facts, the Soviet leader has 
pointed out that the responsibility for tensions 
existing now in Europe and throughout the 
world rests squarely with the United States 
which is trying to attain world domuüustion, 
which is unceremoniously interlering in the 
internal affairs of other countries and which 
isimposing the US way of life on them, 
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This is the real root of evil in the world, of 


evil which is putting іп jeopardy the very 
existence of human beings. The Soviet 
Union takes а sober look atthe realities, 


“The present moment is crucial—if a thread 
is pulled, the whole ball will roll,’ Yuri 
Andropov warned. “It із precisely this 
role that the deployment of American Per- 
shirg and Cruise missiles in Western Europe 
can play."... 


THE SANE ALTERNATIVE 


It is suggested, first to remove material 
means of waging war in Europe, and secondly, 
to put up political barriers to war. Concrete 
proposals on this score have been put for- 
ward by socialist countries in the Prague 
declaration. However, up tonow, NATO 
countries have not given their answer to all 
peace-loving initiatives of socialist coun- 
tries, which have been set forth in that 
document—the USSR’s commitment not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons, the 
proposal to conclude а treaty on the non- 
use of military force between NATO and 
the Warsaw Treaty countries. 


If the West has its own counter-proposals 
or complementary proposals, the socialist 
countries are ready to consider them, if they 
аге based on the principle of equality and 
equal security of thc sides. “However, any 
attempt to violate this principle has no chance 
of success," Yuri Andropov stated. 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
| 17.5.83 


HISTORYS HOWS THAI WAR CAN BE 
PREVENTED ONLY 


BY THE JOINT EFFORTS OF COUNTRIES 
AND PEOPLES 
General Pavel Batov, 


(Twice Hero of the Soviet Union} Writes. 

ә The second world маѓ involved 61 coun- 
tries, or over 80 per cent of the globe's popul- 
ation, ` This was the most destructive war іп 
history, which claimed more than 50 million 
lives. The biggest losses were sustained by 
the Soviet Union—20 million lives and nearly 
a third of national wealth. 


When I headed the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee, I often met with war veterans 
from various countries and we all wanted to 
know whether it had been possible to prevent 
thesecond world war and the tremendous 
losses it inflicfed оп mankind. Analysing 
the pre-war situation, we concluded that 
the war could have been prevented.... 


For all the efforts of the Western countries, 
the second world war started and developed 
not the way they thought it would. Its 
first victim was not the Soviet Union, but 
the capitalist countries of Europe. It is 
necessary to remember this, if only because 
latter-day claimants to world supremacy are 
planning to turn Western Europe into the 
theatre of a “limited” nuclear war. Alleg. 
ing a "Soviet military threat", the United 
States is out to install its new medium-range 
missiles ia NATO countries ani callfor an 
anti-communist  ''crusade", It would be 
naive to think that these American plans 
endanger onlythe USSR and its allies. 
The American war plans are very dangerous 
for all nations, the LS сымша Ietu 


and they are especially dangerous for the 
West Eurepeans. 


The second world war showed thatin the 
“Oth century imperialist States had started 
more than one aggressive war allegedly to 
combat tbe “Кед threat". That is why 
еуегу time the bellicose imperialists and their 
henchmen Shout about the “communist 


y 


vu 
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threat” and “Soviet expansionism’’,this means 
that they are preparing for actions that will 
imperil international peace and security. This 
was so in the past and aggressors continue to 
act In this way nowadays, 


Another important lesson of the past 15 
theneed for comprehensive cooperation 
among states with different social systems 
to achieve common political aims.... 


All of us must realise that except peace- 
ful coexistence there is no, nor can there be 
a reasonable foundation for relations among 
stafes belonging to different social systems. 


Replying, on tke eve of 1983, to questions 
from US political commentator Joseph 
Kingsbury-Smith, Y. V. Andropov, General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
said that in the interest of world peace апа 
better Soviet- US relations ‘‘our two countries 
could jointly do a lot that would be useful for 
them aswel! as for other countries and 
peoples'. When Soviet and American troops 
who shed blood forthe victory over the 
common enemy, met on the Elbe in May 
1945, our greatest desire was universal peace 
and friendship between our countries. 


As the danger of another world war is 


growing, so are the forces capable of prevent- 
ing it.... 


The peace proposals and the construc- 
tive realistic initiatives, rut forward by Y.V. 
Andropov, met with broad support in all 
countries. Under these proposals, the USSR 
and its Warsaw Treaty allies, on the one hand, 
and the United States and the NATO coun- 
tries, on the other, should have the equal 
numbers of missiles, nuclear warheads and 
carrier aircraft, The USSR does not claim a 
nuclear warhead more than NATO couutries 
would have. 
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More and more people everywhere come 
out for universal peace and against thermonu- 
clear war. The anti-war and 
movement has 


anti-missile 
assumed a tremendous scale. 
“Massive anti-war movements,” Y.V. And- 
гороу said, “аге a major factor of peace. 
It cannot be disregarded by statesmen and 
governments, if they treasure the opinion of 
their peoples.’ | 


Тһе Soviet people know war from  exper- 


lence, My generation lived through 
world wars and асіуі war. 


CRO 
Theecho of 
the sanguine s'ruggie against nazi Germany 
is strll reverberating with pain inthe hearts 
of the widows, іп the hearts sf the mothers. 
wives and children of soldiers who were 
killed or maimed in the war. The Soviet 
people are resolutely working, together wi. 
peace partisans in other countries, against 
the arms race and another war, 


— News From Backgrounder 
24, 6. 81 


SETTING A STRATEGY FOR PEACE 
by Fresident Ronald Reagan 


In a recent address to the World 
Affairs Council of Los Angeles, the 
President made ап impassioned 
appeal to the Soviet Union for ''deep 
reductions in strategic weapons and 
for elimination of an entire class of 
intermediate-range weapons...so that 
the present climate of mistrust can 
some дау give way to mutual 
confidence and a secure peace”, 


We live in a world in which totzi var 
would mean catastrophe. We also ‘ive 
in a world torn by a great moral strupgie— 


between democracy and its enemies, 
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bctween the spirit of freedom and those 
who icar freedom. 


This is our dilemma, and it is a profound 
We must both defend freedom and 
preserve the peace. We must stand true 
toour principles and our friends while 
preventing a holocaust. 


The Western 


опе: 


commitment 10 peace 
through strength has given Europe its 
longest period of peace in а century. 
We cannot conduct ourselves as if the special 
danger of nuclear weapon? did not exist. 
But we must not allow ourselves to be 
paralyzed by the .problem—to abdicate 
sur moral duty. 


This is the challenge history has left to 
3s. We of the 20th century, who so pride 
ourselves оп mastering even the forces 
of nature, are forced to wrestle with one 
of the most complex moral challenges 
ever faced by any generation.... 


Since the end of World War Il, the 
United States has been the leader in the 
international effort to negotiate nuclear 
erms limitations. 


In 1946, when the United States was 
the only country in the worid possessing 
these awesome weapons, we did not 
blackmail others with threats to use them; 
nor did we ше our enormous power to 
conguer territory, to advance our 
position or to seek domination.... 


We proposed the Baruch Plan for interna- 
tional control ofall nuclear weapons and 
nuclear energy — for everything nuclear to be 
turned over to an international agency. This 
was rejected by the Soviet Union.... 


Some progress has been made—largely 
at American initiative. Тһе 1965 Limited 
dest Ban Treaty prohibited nuclear 


' been 
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testing in the atmosphere, in outer space, 
or underwater. The creation of the *'hot 
line" in 1963, upgraded in 1971, provides 
direct communication between Washington 
and Moscow fo avoid miscalculation 


during  acrisis. The Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty of 1966 sought to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 


In 1971, we reached an agreement on 
special communication | procedures to 
safeguard against accidental or unauthorized 
use of nuclear weapons, and on a Seabed 
Arms Control Treaty which prohibits the 
placing of nuclear weapons on the 
seabed or the ocean floor. The Strategic 
Arms Limitation Agreements of 1972 
imposed limits on antiballistic missile 
systems and on numbers ,of strategic 
offensive missiles. And the 1972 
biological warfare convention bans—or 
was supposed to ban—the development, 
production and stockpiling of biological 
and toxin weapons. 

But, while many agreements 
reached, ме have also 
many  disappointments, The 


have 
suffered 
American 


‘people had hoped, by these measures, to 


to builia 
Soviet 


reduce tensions апа start 
constructive relationship with the 
Union. 


Instead, we have seen Soviet military 
arsenals continue to grow in virtually 
every significant category. We have seen 
the Soviet Union project its power 
around the globe. We have seen Soviet 
resistance to significant reductions and 
measures of effective verification, espe- 
cially the latter.... 


Coming into office, Imade two prom- 
ises to the American. people about peace 
and security; 1 promised to restore our 
neglected defenses, in ог der te suerg- 
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then” and preserve the peace, and I 
promised to pursue reliable agreements 
to reduce. nuclear weapons. Both 


these promises are being kept. 


Today, not only the peace but also 
the chances for real arms control depend 
on restoring the military balance.... 


АП of our strategic force moderniza- 
tion has been approved by the: Congress 
except for the land-based Тер of the 
triad. We expect to get congressional 
approval of this final program later this 
year... 


My other national security priority 
on assuming office was to thoroughly 
re-examine the ;entire arms control agenda. 


Since then, іп coordination with our 
allies, we have launched the most com- 
prehensive program of arms control 
initiatives ever undertaken. Never 
before in history has a nation engaged 
in so many major simultaneous efforts 
to limit and reduce the instruments 
of wari... 

Together with  ourallies, we have 
offered a comprehensive new proposal 
for mutual and balanced reduction of 
conventional forces іп Europe... 


And most important, we have made 
far reaching proposals for deep reduc- 
tions in strategic weapons and for elim- 
ination of an entire class of intermediate- 
range weapons... 


In all these negotiations certain basic 
principles guide our policy: first, ош 
efforts to contro! arms should seek signi- 
ficant reductions on both sides. Second, 
we insist that arms control agreements be 
equal and balanced. Third, arms control 
agreements must be effectively verifiable. 
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We cannot gamble with іе safety of 
our people and the people of the world. 
Fourth, we recognize that arms control 
is not an end in itself buta vital part 
of a broad policy designed to strengthen 
peace and stability. 


It is with these firm principles in 
mind that this administration has 
apprcached negotiations on the most 
powerful weapons in the American and 


Soviet arsenals—strategic nuclear weapons. 


Ir June of 1982, American and Soviet 


nego-iators convened іп Geneva to 


begin the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks, what we call START. We have 
sought to work ош ап agreement 
reducing the levels of strategic weapons 


on both sides. I proposed reducing the 
number of ballistic missiles by one- 
half and the number of  warheads Бу 
one-third. Мо more than half 
remaining warheads could be on land- 
based missiles. This would Jeave both 
sides with greater security at equal and 
lower levels of forces.... 

The 
prososal. 


the 


Sovits have made 
We have raised a number 
of serious concerns about it. But—and 
this is important—they have accepted 
the concept of reductions.... 


а counfer 


Since the mid-1970s, the Soviet Union 
has been deploying an intermediate- 
range nuclear missile, the 55-20, at the 
rate of one а week, There are now 
351 of these missiles, each with three highly 
accurat warheads capable of destroying 
cites and military bases іп Western 
Europe, Asia and he Middle East. 


NATO  (NorthjAtlantic Treaty Orge- 
nization) has до comparable weapon. 
Nor did NATO іп any way provoke 





2:0 
ths new, unprecedented escalation. 1а 
fast, while the Soviets were deploying 
their 58-205, we were taking 1,000 
nuz;ear warheads from shorter-range weapons 
ою: of Europe.... 


This major shift in the European mili- 
су balance prompted our West Euro- 
реп allies themselves 10 propose that 
NATO find а means о! righting’ the 
bz.ance. In December 1979, (шеу 
ar1iounced a collective, two-track десі» 
sicn: 

First, to deploy in Western Europe 
572 iand-based cruise missiles and Per- 
shag II ballistic missiles capable of 
re: ching the Soviet Union-—the — purpose 
to offset and deter the Soviet 55-206. 


Tis first of these NATO weapons аге 
scceduled for deployment by the end 
of this year. 

Second, to seek negotiations with 
th: Soviet Union for ihe mutual 
re.uction of these  intermediate-range 
mi siles... 


Ош proposal was not made оп а take- 
it—or-leaye-it basis, We are willing to 
consider any Soviet proposal that meets 
these standards of iairness; 


Ап agreement must establish equal 
numbers for both Soviet and American 
intzrmediate-range nuclear forces ... 

An agreement must be 
ver.hable. 


effectively 


under- 
іле” 


And ап agreement must not 
mize NATO's ability to defend 
wita conventional forces.... 


Vm sorry that the Soviet 
far has not 
€o.aplete 


Union, so 
been willing to accept the 
elimination of іБезе systems 


Momm me nenmerenses MMs eet dy 


—————_____ oA 
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on both sides. The qcestion I now put 
to Ше Soviet Government is: if not 
elimination, to what equal level are you 
willing to reduce? 


The new proposal is designed to pro- 
mote carly and genuine progress at 
Geneva, For arms control to be truly 
complete and world security strengthened, 
however, We must aiso increase our 
efforts to halt the spread of nuclear arms.... 


That is the arms control agenda we 
have been pursuing. Our proposals are 
fair, far-reaching and comprehensive, 


but we still have along way to go. 


So, itis vitalthat we show patience, 
determination and, above all, national 
unity, If we appear to be divided—if the 
Soviet suspect that domestic, political 
pressure will undercut our position—they 
wil dig ia their heels. And that can 
only delay an agreement, and may de- 
stroy all hope for an agreement. 


This is why I have been concerned 
about the nuclear freeze proposals. 
Most of those who support the freeze, 
Im sure, аге well-intentioned —concerned 
about the arms race and the danger of 
nuclear war. No one shares their concern 
more than I do, But, however well- 


intentioned they are, these freeze proposals 
would do more harm than good... 


The freeze concept is dangerous for 


many reasotis:.., 

It would preserve today's high, un- 
equal and unstable levels of nuclear 
forces, and, by so doing, reduce Soviet 


incentives to negotiate for real reduce 
tions... 


Although  :ome think a freeze would 
be easy fo agree on, if' raises erormously 


p. yl 
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comp licated problems of «what is to be 
frozen, and how it is to be achieved and 
most of all verified. 


The freeze proposal weuld also make a 
lot more sense if a similar movement 
against nuclear weapons were §putting 
similar pressures on Soviet leaders in 
Moscow. „As former 
Defense Harold Brown has pointed out; 
The effect of the freeze “іс to put 
pressure on- 
on the Soviet Union....^' 


I’m sure every American President has 
dreamt of leaving the world a safer place 
Шап: he found it. I pledge to you, my 
goal—and I consider ita sacred trust—will 
be to make progress toward arms 
reductions im every one of the areas of 
arms control negotiations now underway.... 


. То the leaders and people of the 
Soviet Union, I say: Join us on the path 
to а more peaceful, secure world. Let 
` as’ vie in the realm of ideas, on the field 
of peaceful competition. Let history 
record that we tested our theories 
through human experience. nof that we 
destroyed ourselves im the name of 
vindicating our way of life. And let us 
practice restraint ір ОШ: 
conduct, so that the present climate of 
mistrust can some day give way to mutual 
confidence and alsecure peace. 


— News From Span 
May 1983 


SOCIAL POLICY AND LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 
International 
2nd Brandt Report renews plea for 
worldwide economic cooperation 

7 


community 
Secretary of . 


the United States, but not, 


international 
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А fresh — for a radical restructuring 
of the world’s econcmic system is contained 
іп the second report of the Brandt Com- 
mission... 


Mr. Brandt warns that, since the original 
report three years ago the international 
has made little headway in 
tackling its most serious problems and as a 
result **prospects for the future are alarming" 


The key concern of the report is whether 


the world's financial system is adequate. 


The Commision has “serious. doubts’. as to 


whether existing. world machinery can cope 


with international imbalances of payments 


апа the management of world liquidityi and 


debt. It therefore pays particular attention 
fo increasing the resources available to the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). 


According to the Commission, there 
Should be a sigificant increase in IMF 
funding-at least doubling its resources and 
making a major new allocation of Special 
Drawing Rights to create the liquidity needed 
to prevent a further contraction in the 
international) economy. The Fund should 
be encouraged to borrow from central banks 
and private capital markets. 


The recommendation comes °at а time 
when the Fund is already moving in this 
direction and has increased Ив funding 
from 66 to 98 million dollars—am increase of 
А part of this sum will be allocated 
to indebted countries and those with balance 
of payments problems, à; 


The IMF should also tailor its programmes 
more to tb? needs. of its clients and attach 
fewer conditions to financing low—income 
countries. It should pay greater attention 
to supply factors and rely less on demand 
constraints, devaluation and credit ceilings 
as the main instruments of adjustment. 


L4 
1 Р 
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The. only. way the poofer countries can 
"meet. their. debt obligations 15 by borrowing 
more. To expand „private bank lending to 
developing countries the report advocates 
а  multiláteral:: investment ^ insurance 
‘mechanism, support’ for the: World Bank's 
"International © Finance ' Corporation! and 
^ renewed -efforts ' to -negotiate a framework 
. for international investment. 


: It ‘calls ‘on’ governments to double aid to 
the poorest countries: by 1985, with donors 


allocating 0. 1575 0f GNP for this ; purpose’ 


and for aid- commitments to reach 0,7% of 
GNP within five years. Ж. 


| Тһе report emphasises the inter-dependence, 
.of the world economy. Five per cent of 
all jobs and one US job in six dependson 
exports to the Third world, Cutting: back 
lending to  non-oi! developing countries 
would. cut. their imports, and this in turn 


would cut OECD economic growth by 1%. s 


Apart from the economic problems, the 
report looks at political considerations, 
Financial and economic crises lead to weak 
governments and 


vulnerable to ‘outside’ interference, 


— then contributes to East-West tensions, The 
^. creation of nation states capable of 


4 c 


au ope 


new 
process 


. programme 


. Source : 


а country can become ` 
which | 


LL.O. 
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‘sustaining their own political independence 


is a prerequisite of international stability. 
Food aid, energy, ecological problems 
and other issues.are also dealt with in the 
report. The Commissioners -also ^ want a 
impetus given to the negotiafing 
on North-South issues within the 
UN system. They would like to see the 
discussed at the UN Conference 
on Trade and Development which is to take 
place іп Yugoslavia in June 1983.- They 
also believe that there is a strong case for 
holding: another summit conference on the 
programme—a second “Cancun”. If “the 
North-South dialogue is to. work; ssys the 
report it must derive’ an impetus: towards · 


Success from political decision—makers them- 


Ld 
Common .Crisis, North-South : 
Co-operation for World Recovery, 
Report of (һе Independent 
px Commission on International 
н. Development Issues, under (е 
Chairmanship of Willy .Brandt 
(London and Sydney), Pan Books, 
1983, 174pp. i 
Social and Labur Bullatin 
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Translated from Serbocroatión — .. 
| by IN 
_ALOKANDA MIETER | 


М. 


| Me. 22062224. " 29 . 

| Opet se rascvetala ispod zida, | Flowering again beneath the. wall 
1 mirisom obujmila - B . its perfume enfolds 
prozracno brasno od vázduha К the permeated meal of air | 
u Көше slavi kao pezdrav’ | it feasts in as greeting 
dobrodošlice <. of welcome, 
i rukovanje, | handshakes, 2 
i zagrljaj, embraces, = 
1 (ор sunce Које odnosi · | the warm iine carrying off 

| delove tela рагі of the body 
kao stara odela. like worn-out clothes. 
Hajdemo unutra Let's go in 
| hladno je! it's cold! 
30 65 30 


Dotakao je pratima 5У0) pogled His fingers touched bis sight 
zaboden kao trn u vidik koze 


А oe І stuck like thorns іп horizon of skin 
| која је polega enad gave floating above his head 


naslonjene i ostavljene,. somewhere 


A 
перде zalutale. abandoned, lost 


Tada se probudio, and bent. 





——————— Hey He - = 


M eÁ—ÁÀMÁÀ—— N UNI 
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mozda, 
ko da je skupio 
zrna peska sa dna геКе, 


kao da je ostavio da tece u hodu ` 


kroz prazne potoke eho kamena 
koji je sakrivena u (тау: zaspao. 


©vde je bila mesečina juce, 
a sada je plavo nebo leglo- 
u uvalu kuce, — 0-00 
i zacutalo. | 


31 


Megde je ostavio odelo, rukavicu, 
“т 
i rukave kosule; 
n»gde je izgubio pricanje.na- 
. devojkama 
, | 
іе se smeju u vodi; 
negde je ostavio uspomene | 
na ograncima jutra; 


negde je zaboravio svoje leglo puno 
| toplote 

kao sto su stopala nekada, bila 
e topla, 


mala i rumena, 

negde na ivici korita 
pa ivici vode 

na ogledalu toplote: 


Then he woke,. 
‘perhaps, 


as he gathered a grain 
of sand ftem the river-bed, 


| as he let it flow in walk 
 threugh empty rivulets echo of stone 


hidden asleep in grass. . 
Moonlighu was here yesterday, 
now blue.skies.came. l 
to the valley of the house,—..:. 
and lay in silence. 


1 tg Kx UC 
Й 
P " , . 
` ? 2. aed 


Somewhere he left Ov aq 
his clothes, TI 
a glove, 


and the sleeves of his shirt; 


somewhere he lost 
his chatter with girls 
who laugh now in water; 


somewhere he left 
recollections 
on tlie outskirts of morning; 


‘somewhere forgot 


his nest full of warmth 
as feet were sometimes warm,. 
small and pink; | 


somewhere 

on edge of a bed ` 

at the edge of water 

in the mirror of warmth. 


б“... 


~. 
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MOBILISING TRIPARTITE ACTION FOR. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Francis Blanchard ILO Director: General 


` Writes : 


Mankind: today faces а  bléak and 
‘precarious future: In the longer term, its 
very - existence may be at stake’ if the erms 
race is allowed to continue unchecked, And, 
more immediate, (һе: misery and frustration 
created by record- high unemployment since 


World War Il türeatens the stability of many' 


societies. 


, Efforts to stem these- ominous. endi 
concein two Geneva meeting with: the 
current arms.talks: taking the: limelight. Gov 
ernment, employer and worker representatives 
from 150.member countries. meet. at tlie 
Infernational. Labour Conference . to assess 
what. needs to: be done to defuse unemploy- 
ment: S. disruptive potential. 


The ILC delegates (discuss) the problem 
of the 500 million unemployed and under- 
employed who exist in the world today as 
well. as that of providing over a billion new 
jobs by the end of the century, they must, in 
my view .: 


Think globally : Never has it been more 


true than today-that the rich and prosperous 
cannot live in isolation, 


for no nation is 
immune (о the virus of social and economic 
upheaval which today spreads unhindered 
across natural and man-made barriers. Not 


only is protectionism ineffective, it is bound 
to backfire. Interdependence of economies 
is now ап inescapable fact: 
Consult internationally : The 
of the world's unemployed contains very 
different groups. Тһе victims of the advent 
of (һе silicon chip and technological ге- 
volution in the North have little in common 
with those of ineqneitable systems of land 


vast army 


tenure im the’ South. Except-both groups 


ate unemployed or nnderemployed. 


| There is no universal cure but various 
remedies — have been" and are being tried. 
In my report to the conference I have tried 
to identify and analyze some specific pro- 
grams. Governments, employers? ^ and 
workers' representatives at the conference 
should now exchange experience and point 
the way ahéad. 


the biggest 
promotion Пе 
and habits of 


Act Nationally : some of 
obstacles to employment 
іп deep rooted attitudes 
thought which can only change through 
national level debate. For example, the 
*‘informal sector" = the spontaneous and 
unstructured employment in Third World 
cities — today offers unrecognized employ- 
ment potential. But too often this sector 
is regarded as primitive and neglected rather 
than given the help and assistance it deserves.. 
Most efforts to promote rural employment- 
whether by intensifying farming. encovrag- 
ing non «farm activities or promoting agrarian 


Ч 
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yeform— have encountered difficulties. The 
effectiveness of action largely depends on the 
adoption of an integrated national ар- 
proach, auitably coordinating the various 
activities, - 


Countries must mobilize political will Бу 
tripartite action to ensure that employment 
creation is assigned high priority and treated 
as a vital concern. of national strategy for 
social and economic progress. l 


‘Act Now, To use a phrase 
by. the summit conference of non-aligned 
countries. which .was heid in New Delhi in 
March “immediate measures" need fo be 
taken on unemployment. This сай to act 
now will surely be echoed by the ILC 


delegates. 


There is as little time for rhetoric in the 
debate on unemployment as there is in the 
other Geneva debate concerning arms 
control. The two negotiations have to 
succeed, For the sake of peace. 


What Unemalonnant does To People гі 
Society | 


‘High unemployment casts a long and 
detrimental effects 
can spread beyond the jobless wotker into 
many aspects of society-it can adversely 
affect young people still in school, damage 
the careers of employed workers, increase 
poverty, and may even provoke more crime, 
according to Adrian Sinfield, Professor of 


Social Policy а: the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
Professor Sinfield, whose long-term 


research interes ts include the problems of 


unemployment and poverty and the changes 


in the social division of welfare, sold ILO 
INFORMATION in a recent interview that 
he believes high unemployment сап even 


government of 


. stressed | 


. groups 
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pose. a threat to the welfare state itself. 


When jobless rates.are h tgh, he explained, 


a government loses income tax ;and other. 


revenue that were . paid by those now 


unemployed, and the closure of factories, 


shops and . businesses also deprives 
taxes, As a result, it 
receives less: but has to pay out more in 


benefits to the unemployed. 


“This means there is much kegs money 


‘available for the other social spending ata 
‘time when needs аге alrcady growing'with 


more older people in retirement. Too high 


а level of unemployment eats awaythe 


resources that other areas of social spending 
nced, putting in jeopardy the structure of the 


. welfare state itself, which is based on the 


premise that unemployment. levels will bo 
kept low." 


Furthermore, he pointed out, not only do 
the extra number of unemployed people 
compete with other dependent groups, 
including the elderly and the disabled, but 
(һе needs of these other groups are also 
likely to be increased. In this context, 
Professor Sinfield cited the example of many 
disabled people and single parents : bringing 
up children alone who are unable to get 
any job, even temporary 
employment. 


Standards in many areas of the welfare 
state tend to fall as unemployment rises. 
According to Professor Sinfield, **marginal 
such as ethnic minorities, already 
more vulnerable in the recession, may lose 
out even further. 
high unemployment tends to foster increased 


facial tension among the majority popula- . 


tion." 


К | 
A parallel rise іп poverty as unemploy- 


or part-time | 


especially since persisting : 


і 





- joblessness 


. poorer in рау, 
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ment: іпсгеавез is not surprising because, 


“ав Professor Sinfield commented “people 


on the dole are more likely to be dragged 
into poverty as they remain unemployed 


‘for longer periods. In addition, the retired, 
- disabled and many other dependent people 


often share the higher standards: of living of 
those in full-time work. With rising unemploy- 


ment, families across the  generstions 
suffer greater deprivation.“ 

While the cause-and-effect relationship 
between unemployment and increased 


poverty is relatively clear-cut, ai comparable 
linkage between crime rates and rising 
is more difficult to establish. 
“One recent review in Britain concludes 
that unemployment provides the time, the 
opportunity and, in some cases, the actual 
motive for crime," Professor Sinfield said. 
However, he added that while this conclusion 
was supported by the Select Committee on 
Unemployment of Britain's House of Lords, 
other studies put the emphasis on increasing 
poverty and -inequality and 
unemployment alone. 


Even those who have not yet joined the 
labour force and workers in full-time jobs 
can be affectted by high unemployment, 
Professor Sinfield maintained. Не “said. 


. * that evidence shows that many young peo- 


plejare setting themselves much lower career 
targets even before they leave school, and for 


people still in a job, high unemployment 
means fewer opportunities and greater 
insecurity. “Мапу workers become trapped 


in jobs. which they never intended to stay in, 
status and conditions of 


work." Moreover, many enterprises ina 


" recession can afford to do little to improve 


wages and worksng conditions, he declared. 


sIn many countries the number of low- 


not rising . 


paid jobs has grown as one more result of 
the lengthening dole queue." 


TRAINING FOR WOMEN SEEN 
PRIORITY NEED IN ASIA 


Between 1950 and 1975, the active 
female population of the world rose to 576 
million, an increase of 231 million or 67 per 
cent, nearly two-thirds of which occurred in 
Asia. By the year 2000, Asia will have 500 
million female: workers out of an estimated 
world total of $80 million, for whom job 
prospects look very dim indeed. 


While agriculture is stil the major 
source of employment for Asian women, 
there are signs that their jobs in this sector 
are on the decline because of technological 
changes. When these occur, men-who have 
been trained in the new techniques-take over 
the | jobs, leaving the women without work, 
without training and without skills. 


Тһе future is even bleaker for young 
girls, Although their numbers in thc :labour 
force have decreased with higher school 
attendance, there is no evidence that they 
are learning skills with which they can earn 
a living. 


If Asian countries, are to avoid a vast 
army of unemployed female labour, 
facilities must be made available to train 
them in appropriate skills. 


—News from ILO 
` 2, May 1983 


CHILD CARE IN 
BULGARIA 


| Bulgaria is ‘proud of its most precious 
capital—the children. Immediately upon 
birth, infants in Bulgaria enjoy constant 


en em 0012 0-0 а алан. жа ғлм е. am e m s 
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care aud attention so that they can grow ир 
zealthy. The most important :thing is that 
they get varied and wholesome food. The 


‘idea is that the market should offer sufficient 


varieties of fruit, vegetable, meat, ,cerea) and 
milk based foods, containing all substances 
required for the growth of children. 
Eesides, infant and children kitchens are set 
up in such а way as to offer the best of 
services, For the purpose we now have the 
joint efforts of the Ministry of Public Health, 


the Institute of Pediatrics and of three state 


owned enterprises. Our capital city of 
Sofia is well experienced in the establishment 
of children kitchens, Every day they 
prepare food for 4,100 infants aged up to 
ІС months. Thirteen kitchens. and 19 
distribution centres ensure bilogically 
wkclesome food with зай the- required 
vitamins. The recipies for the preparation 
of the food are based on the latest! scientific 
and research attainments. Medical doctors 


, аге in charge of supervision. The most up- 


to-date centre for child food is in the Di- 
miirov region of our capital city of Sofia 
which applies the latest methods for the 
prevaration of (һе food. It has two 
departments. One for 750 and one for 500 
baties and infants. What are the advantages 
of sach away of preparing food for the 
youngsters ? The parents save itime and the 
infants get the best possible food. | 


There are many shops in Sofia selling 
onlv baby and child food. They are properly 


supplied by several factories. The ‘Brigada’ 


cannery in the town of Assenevgrad turns 
out tinned fruit, vegetable and meat puree. 
it makes 11,000 tons annually and meets the 


: councry'ss requirements. These products 


find very good market abroad аз weil. 
The factory in tbe town of Krichim makes 


. fruit juices. 


All such products are subject to strict  - 
‘medical control. Chemical and microbiologi- —— 
cal, laboratories check all products used to | 
prepare child food. The various stages of 
production are also supervised. The glass jars + 
are.checked against glass screens. The Ministry 
of Public Health also exercises periodical 
control. | 


The enterprise for child and dietary foods 
made from cereals is in the town of ‘Svishtov. 
Here they make the well kown flours from 
rice or oats, 'Ovesin', ‘Zhitin’ the homoge- 
nized milks ‘Vitalact B°’ and *Vitalact ABCD’ 
preferred by the infants, The recepies are 
prepared by the Institute for grain foods 
and fodder. In winter and in early spring 
the children receive the necessary vitamins 
by adding substances of increased biological 
value. Experts, doctors and parents are 
unanimous when they state that the readymade 
foods help children grow better, which is a 
prerequisite for а healthy and vital 
generation. 


арт 


l / 
News from Bulgaria í 
June—1983 


WOMEN IN THE USSR : ЕЕӘМЕН5 an 
FACTS 


The Soviet goverament has created all the 
necessary conditions for an active involve- 
ment of women inthe building of a · new 


Society. іп 1922 there were 1,560,000 women | 
Workers and employees in the USSR, in 


the pre-war year of 1940 there. were 13, 
190,000 of them and in 1982-58, 900,000... 


Soviet women аге entitled to acquire 
virtually any profession they like. In the 
1981-1482 academic year women made 52 
per cent of all college and university students 
of the country and 57 per cent of the students 


_ 


A 
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of secondary special educational establish- 


' ments. Im 1941 there. were 864,000 women 


with higher and secondary special education 
employed in the national economy, while 
by 1981 their number grew to 17,650,000, i.c. 
by more than 20times. During the same 
period the percentage of women in the total 
number of specialists rose from 36 to 59 per 
cent. Women engineers, agronomists, doctors, 
economists, teachers, scientists аге а usual 
phenomenon іп the Soviet Union. For 
example, ia 1981 women made 68,per cent 
of the country’s physicians and 72 per cent 
of teachers employed in day-time general 
education secondary schools ( 1981-1982 
academic year). In 1982 3,764 women 
were elected — people's judges-—36.5 per cent 


of the total number of judges in the country, . 


About 4,000 Soviet womén hold the posts 
of directors of associations, factories and 
plants. 200,000 more work as shop superin- 
tendents, departmental heads and laboratory 
chiefs, and 200,000 are in charge of produc- 
tion sections and shifts. Half of all health 
care departments, public catering establish- 
ments and enterprises providing various 
services to the population are headed by 
women. Women work as priucipals of a 
third of all secondary schools in the country. 


The percentage of women among scientists 
end scholars has been rising steadily. Іп 
1940 there were 33,400' female scientific 
workers із the country, while by 1981 their 
rumber grew to 562,500. During that time 
the percentage of women in the total number 
сі  sciemtific-. workers rose from 34 
io 40 per cent. 
number of women holding ‘their -Ph. 
D. degrees grew from 600to 5,400, those 
having M.A. or M.Sc. degrees from 11,400 


io:115,100 while the number, of women ` 


5 


Between 1950and 1981 the ' 
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academicians, corresponding members of the 
Academy of Sciences and professors rose 
from 500 to 3,1000, 


Soviet women are actively involved in the 
country's social affairs. 


The First Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
(1937) had 139 women deputies, the Fifth 
Supreme Soviet ( 1958) had366 women 
deputies, while the Tenth Supreme Soviet 
(elections held in 1979) had 487 women 
deputies. 


Issued by the Consulate General of USSR 
Calcutta. 6.5.83 
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SOCIAL RELEVANCE OF SCIENCE IN 
INDIA | 


i 


Dr N. K. Garag President, 


CSIR-SWA 
Writes "M 


" Rhythmic interaction of human thinking 
with his environment gave birth to know- 
ledge i.e. gyan which gradually integrated 
with experimentation and deductive logic 
resulted in the development of science ie. 
vigyan. interaction of static and dynamic 
aspects оҒ Nature, human reasoning апа 
curiosity and experimentation has always 
been vital in the development of science in 
all human societies and during all the periods 
ofhuman history. Later, the concept of 
human needs interacted with fundamental 
sciences and various technologies which were 


d 
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beneficial to material needs of human societies 
developed. Earliest mechanical contraptions 
based on the principles of levers ‘and pulleys, 
use of plants in medicine,  harnessing of 
steam and electricity and more recently of 
atomic and solar energy are a few . of the 
examples. It isonly, the harmonious or 
rhyzhmic interactions between the scientific 
discoveries and aspirations of the society, 
which have produced beneficial effects... 


Science and technology areso closely 
bound with the development of society that 
it has become important to determine the 
lines on which development of science should 
follow, ascertain the optimum relation between 
funcamental and applied research, elaborate 
the ccncept of “human needs” asa dynamic 
interaction with the whole aggregate of social 
conditions and resources.... 


Science by itself does not provide any 
panacea forthe problems of individuals or 
society, its discoveries must be intelligently 
and sincerely applied to solve socio-economic 
problems. Thus planning of research, clear- 
cut identification of the areas of application 
of science and perception of moral values are 
essential if scientific research has to benefit 
society. | 


Despite glorious traditions of science 


duriag the ancient and early mediaeval 
periocs of Indian history, modern science 
was implanted іп India during our political 


interactions with the Western colonial powers 
in the 18th & 19th centuries апа transplants 


"have problems in being accepted. The three . 


decades after the Independence witnessed 
phen>menal expansion : national expenditure 
on science and technology touched Rs. 500 
crores per annum, there was prolific multipli- 
catioa in the number of scientists and scientific 
institutions. ... 


technology, plants 
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Today, India has the third largest scientific 
manpower in the world. What аге the 
achievements of this manpower and іпітаѕ- 
tructure ? India is the tenth most indus- 
trialised nation in the world, imports іп 
basic sectors like metals, machinery, heavy 
chemicals. energy and transport have been 
substantially substituted by domestic pro- 
duction. This has generated basic industrial 
capacities which are pre-requisites of growth 
in other sectors including consumer goods. 
India.is one of the seven nations which have 
launched space satellites with their own 
launch vehicles and has also to its credit 
an atomic explosion for peaceful purposes. 
India has achieved self-sufficiency іп the 
production of food grains. Growth rate 
in grain production from 
2.57 per cent. The rate of agricultural 
production overall has been 2,6 per cent. | 


These achievements should not dazzle our 
"science management" into complacency for 
these were achieved through import of 
| | and machinery.’ The 
overall contribution of indigenous know- 
how in industrial production is 0.08%. The 
major contribution of Indian science was to 
keep the ground ready for the technology- 
transfer. The other side. of the coin is 
dismal and dark. А sheltered high-cost 
industrial sector has been created at the cost 
of neglecting the rural sector, where, in the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi, “the real India" 
lives. The society suffers from acute short- 
ages of cement, coal, steel, non-ferrous 
mctals,. fertilizers, power and transport. 
Half of our population stil lives below 


. poverty line. According to the World Bank 


estimates in 1975, poverty level population 
in India was 277 million ie 43% of total 


poverty level population in a group of 36 


poverty stricken countries of the world.... 


1949-1977 was" 


f 
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The modern industrial sector in India with 
three decades of planned growth behind it, 
employs only 26.5 million workers i.e. 9.7% 
of the work force. Inspite of self-sufficieacy 
- in the production of food grains, lack of 
purchasing power by the poor continues to 
allow widespread under and malnuitrition, 
disease and hunger. The share of the poorest 
10 per.cent of Indian house-holds in assets 
of India fell during 1966-71 from а mere 
2.5% to 2.0% while top 10% continued’ to 
account for 51% of the national assets. The 
only redeeming feature of our economy is 
that the growth rate during 1951—67 has been 
twice that of in (һе. pre-independence year 
ie. 1946—47. “Adult literacy is 36%.... 


On the front of pubiic health and hygiene, 
child mortality is 120 per thousand, 1/3 
population does not have access to safe drink- 
ing water. Housing and medical facilities in 
the villages are extremely poor.. 


At present, there is no rhythmic interac- 
tion between administrative value system, 
planning and decision-making processes.... 


We have yet to evolve clear cut priorities 
for scientific and technological research, .or a 
balance between urban and rural develop- 
ment or the ratio between small scale . and 
cottage industries or a proportionate develop- 
ment of science in the universities and national 
research laboratories.... 


The uregncy of our socio-economic 
development demands that the best of our 
young men and women take up scientific and 
technological professions.... 


Іп а euphoria о! national pride -we may 
claim that our scientists and technologists 
are second to none in professional competence, 
but the Hard reality is that our university 
system is fast deferiorating, it does not 


.$ Ray, Sahni ог 
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produce quality. Although we have the 
third largest manpower of scientists and 
technologists numbering 2.5 million, we have 
to ask ourselves the question, if this manpower 
is the best we could have ?... _ | 


In our country, it has become axiomatic 
that exposure of a scientist to training in the 
West will improve his quality... 


Ihe intensity and frequency of the inter- 
action of our scientists with their counterparts 
in the West has steadily increased in the 
post independence era. This has been at 
the cost of our interaction with our own 
masses and “factual on the spot" realisation 
of their: problems. The eminent scientists 
in  pre-independence India | like Raman, 
Bose did not go abroad as 
frequently as our managerial scientists do 


_ these days yet the academic excellence and 


social. relevances of their work was better. 
This is because a wrong value system has 
come. into vogue in Independent India ; 
the “Spirit of Swadeshi' has been lost. 
Our government and political] leadership 
gives *'over riding  recognitión;to degrees, 
honours and awards obtained abroad. 
Career-orientated scientists who are men of 
national importance spend all their’ energies 
in satisfying the wishes of their counterparts 
in advanced countries". ( BASWI 7 ( 1977), 
152-3 ). It will not Бе possible to make 
Indian science relevant to our socio-economic 
needs without correcting . this abberant 
attitude. | E 


The process of *'project indentification’ in 
Our country is secrtearial.... 


Our “project identification" process must 
involve the working scientists and potential 
users from the earliest stages. Appropriate, 
rural and industrial surveys, must be  conduc- 
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‚ tedby the scientists submitting proposals for 
fesearch projects and users, whether rural 
and urban communities, or industries, . must 
be requested (о give a reporton the benefits 
of such proposals. We require а rhythmic 
interaction between the researcher — and the 


Maladies of Indian science are clear and 
the remedies are obvious. What is urgently 
needed is the indomitable spirit of honesty 
to admit short-commings and strive honestly 
to implement remedies. 


$ 


Specia! Supplement to the 
Bulletin of A.S.W.I. No. 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY & 
INTERNATIONALISM 


by R. K. Das Gupta 


- (An address given at the birth anniversary 


of Raja Rammohun Roy held іп Sisir 
Manca, Calcutta on Sunday, 22nd May, 
1983.) 


Wien the organizers asked me to choose а 
subjec: for my talk I very pompously said 
that I would speak оп Rammohun's 
internationalism and while I deal with the 


subject: i must confess that my know- 
fedee of internationalism is extremely 
Yimited. When І mentioned it was the 


theme of my address it was remembering a 
striking remark onthe Raja which I heard 
while attending a meeting іп 
Universizy on the occasion: of the unveiling 
of an cil-portrait of him in its Academic 
Counci; Hall, While unveiling the portrait 
the — niversity'-Vice-Chancellor, Dr. C. 


The Delian 


Delhi 


р. Deshmukh said that it was in-the fitness 
of things that the first oil- portrait to be 
placed in the Academic Council Hall was a 
portrait of Raja Rammohun Roy because he 
was indeed modern India's first true 
academician. But the remark which struck 
me ав the expression of a new idea of the 


‘man.and his work was made by Jairamdas 


Daulatram who was Chief Guest at the 


function. He began his address by saying | 


that wehad dwarfed the reputation of 


"Rammahun by looking upon him as but an - 


Indian 
first 


reformer while he was the world’s 
‘Internationalist. To establish that 


Rammohun is the world’s first internationalist 
^or even one of the early exponents of the 


idea of internationalism may not be easy if 


only because there is some ambiguity about 


the meaning of the word internationalism. 


` [n the history of international relations or 


of international law there is now a measure 
of coceptual clarity about 
tionalism. But in international 


interna- 
law or 


in international relations anything relating 


to more than one nation is international. 
Confederacy, the maritime 
alliance founded in 478 B. C. under the 
leadership of Athens was an international 
institution and the Athenian statesmen who 
supported the idea 


the confederacy, set 
against the Persians ere long, became an 
instrument of Athenian imperialism апа 
ultimately led to the Peloponnesian war. 
In his work entitled international Abitra- 
tion amongst the Greeks published іп 1913, 


up as an alliance 


М. М. Tod mentions the treaty of alliance . 


between Sparta and Argos as an instance 


of two nations agreeing to settle their differen- 
ces throágh ir international arbitration... 


of this confederacy . 
Themistocles, was an internationalist. But 
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Hugo Grotius is an internationalist only 
in the sense that he formulated certain 
Principles in his classic The Law of War 
and Peace published in 1625 which he thought 


shonld regulate international relations. 
While we. can call Grotius the Father of 
International Law we cannot consider him 


аз ап internationalist as,the philosopher of 
a world community sustained by some 
universal human ideal, ` 


Let us look lat the international scene as 
it was some two decades before Rammohun's 
historic letter to Tallyerand, the French 
Foreign Minister, which we can consider as 
a document of internationalism. This letter 
was written in 1832, seventeen years after 
the Congress of Vienna which met from 
September, 1814 to June, 1815. A little 
earlier the Treaty of Paris had been signed 
as a measure towards a Stable European 
peace. The Quadruple Alliance of 1815 and 
the Quintuple Alliance of 1818 were defensive 
combinations rather than instruments: of 
world peace. How they concealed a mood 
of belligerence became clear when at the 
Congress at Troppau held in 1820, the 


alliance announced the fatal principle of 
armed intervention. 


In the United States President Monroe’s 
doctrine of non-interference publicly 
declared on 2 December, 1823 was agaiu a 
defensive measure, more а warning against 
any possible attack on U. S. interests than 
& promise of any new, peaceful international 
order. On the’ whole endeavours towards 
international peace from the Delian Con- 
federacy to the Monroe Doctrime were іп 
fact military alliance against any 
possible aggression. They were a kind of 
belligerent pacifism, a style, sheathing after 
а proper display of their deadly edge. 
Perhaps the only exception to this is 


Immanuel Kants treatise Perpetual Peace 
published in 1795 in which the German 
Philosopher contemplates са federation of 
free states bound togethern by a convenant 
forbidding war, thus anticipating by about 
fifty years Tennyson’s ideal of a parliament 
of Man and Federation of the world. It 
seems extremely unlikely that Rammohun 
knew about this work of Kant. 


so when Rammohun wrote to the 
French Foreign Minister about all ‘mankind’ 
being, ‘one great family? he said somithing 
which had not been said in the past in 
respect of international relations. 
But the principle of arbitration which he 
proposes in the letter is not new and it is 
important for us to see that he does not 
really propose а world body for this 


arbitration. He suggests arbitration through 


the representatives of any two countries 
involved in a dispute. -Obviously he was 


not very deeply concerned with the question 


of settling international dispute or the 
question of setting up some international 
agency for such settlement. He was 
primarily concerned with the idea of human 
fellowship, and he affirmed that, this idea 


was sustained by both science and religion, | | 


‘It is now generally admitted’ he wrote in 
this letter, ‘that mot religion only but 
unbiassed common sense as well as the 
accurate — deduction. of Scientific research 
lead to the conclusion that all mankind are 


one great family of which numerous nations 


and tribes existing are only various branches.’ 
lhis is a. statement of profound significance 
in the history of internationalism, as a 


buman approach to the idea of human unity. . 


But Rammohun did not live long enough 
to elaborate this idea in a treatise or in a 
long essay. It is indeed very unfortunate 


that such a historic statement should have 
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been made only in a letter to the French 
government proposing free movement of 
individuals from one countrv to another. 


But let us not imagine that this letter 
alone is what presents Rammohun as an 
eariy spokesman of internationalism. 
Rammohun: was an internationalist even in 
his work for India's national regeneration. 
His view of colonial rule in his country is 
obviously different from the nationalisi view 
of it as it gradually emerged in the twenties 
of this century. The nationalists viewed 
colonial rule as ап eyil and their objective 
was to overthrow it. Rammohun had no 
plan for the overthrow of colonial rule: he 
wanted to use it as an instrument of national 
regeneration. And from this point of view. 
his reformist activity was for him an instance 
of international co-operation. Не. did 
belizve in some joint Indo-British endeavour 
towards a regeneration of his people. That 


the foreign element in this enterprise was 


the consequence of India's political 


subjection did not discourage him to accept. 


that element as a vital factor tof that 
regeneration. By some irony of history 
Indian patriotism in the nineteenth century 


did not clash with such circumstantial 
acceptance of colonia) rule. Even 
Bankimchandra’s ANANDAMATA, ends 


on a note of loyalty to British rule-Ingraj 
mitra raja. It is difficult for us to understand 
this psychology to-day. 


^ No Statesmen of his Rammohun’s times 
in the West оғ the East. had 
the kind оғ concern about the 


world which he expressed on some of the 
momentous situations іп contemporary 
history. He watched with a sense of deep 


concern the fight for constitutional government 


in Spain, the {Italian struggle for emancipa- 
пов from Austrain yoke, the Irish movement 
for good government and the agitation for 


the abolition of slavery in America. Hearing 
about the operations of the Austiain army 
in Naples he wrote to Buckingham that he 
considered “the cause of the ‘Neapolitans 
as my own and their enemies as ours" When 
the news ofthe three-day revolution in Paris 
in July, 1830 reached, Calcutta, be gave а 
public dinner. There were few in India in 
those days to understand the sigificance of 
Rammohun's cosmpolitan approach to 
questions of human. liberty and human 
progress. Еш when he was in England many 
меге struck by the depth of his cosmopolitan 
sympathies. One of his biographers records 
the remark of a British lady, who said, I take 
a personal concern in а third quarter of the 
globe since Ihave “ seen the excellent 
Rammohun Roy". Perhaps it was Jeremy 


Bentham who more than any one else marked | 


Rammohun as a true internationalist when 
he addressed him in one of his letters as his 
“intensely admired and dearly beloved 
collaborator in the service of mankind". But 
Bentham, the utilitarian philosopher who 
was the first to use the word 
in 1780 did not know what is important for 
us to realize that Rammohun was an 
internationalist because һе was а unitarian 
in his religious faith. . 


—News from Indian Messenger 
7 June 1983 


GANDHIJI AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


We reproduce here a short note written by 


М.К. Gandhi іп HARIJAN dated 2-11-47 · 


under the title OF NEW UNIVERSITIES. 
University men dominate . the process 
of decision making in India and there 
is а - Sort of  degree-fascism. Should 


international | 


Qu 
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there аге none. The province of 
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now the Government come out. with 
a policy statement on basic education for 
the country's development to overcome the 
ills of degree-fascism 7 Letus think with 
Gandhij. | | 


. There seems to be a mania for establishing 
new universities іп the provinces. Gujrat 
wants one Gujrati, Maharashtra for Marathi, 
Carnatic for Kannad, Orissa for Oriya, Assam 
and what not. Ido believe that there should 


be such universities if these rich provincial 


languages and the people who speak them’ 
are to attain their fuil height. 
At. the same time I feel trat we betray 


ourselves into undue naste іп accomplishing 
the object. Тһе first step should be linguistic 
political redistribution of provinces. Their 
seperate administration will naturally lead 
to the establishment of universities where 
Bombay 
absorbs three languages: Gujrati, -Marathi 
апа Kannad, therefore, stunts their growth. 
Madras absorbs four: Tamil, Telugu, Mala- 


yalam and Kannad. Thus there is over 


lapping also. That Andhra Pradesh has an 


Andhra University is true. In my opinion 
it does not occupy the place it would, if 
Andhra was a seperate administrative unit, 
free from foreign control. india attained 
that freedom only two months ago. The 
same thing сап be said ofthe Annamalai 
University. Who can say that Tamil has 
come to its own іп that University ? 


There should be a proper background for 
new universities. They should have leaders 
in the shape of schools and colleges which 
will impart instruction through the medium 
of their respective provincial languages. 
Then only. can there be a proper milieu. 
UniversitY іѕ at the top. A majestic top 


ledge can only come 
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can only Бе sustained if there is a sound 
foundation. 


Though we are politically free, we are 
hardly free from the subtle domination of 
the. West. І have nothing to say to that 
school of politicians who believe that know- 
from the West. Nor 
do I subscribe to the belief that nothing good 


.can come out of the West. I do fear, 
however, that we are unable as yet to come 
toacorrect decision in the matter. It is to 


be hoped that no one contends that because 
we seem to be politically free from foreign 
domination the mere fact gives us freedom 
from the more subtle influence of the foreign 
language and foreign thought. Is it not 
wisdom, does not duty to the country dictate, 
that before we embark on new universities 
we should stop and fil our own lungs first 
with the ozone of our newly got freedom ? 
A university never needs a pile of. majestic 
buildings and treasures of gold and silver. 
What ^it does need most of allis the 
intelligent backing of public opinion. It 
should have a large reservoir of feachers to 


draw upon. Its founders should be 'far- 
seeing. 


In my opinion it is not for a democratic 


State to finu. money for founding univere 


sities. If the people want they will supply 
funds. Universities so founded will adorn 
the country which 1һеу represent. Where 
administration is in foreign hands, whatever 
comes ќо the people comes from top and 
thus they become more and more dependent. 


Where it is broad-based on popular will,. 


everything goes from bottom upward and 
hence it lasts. It. is good-looking ара 
strengthens the people. Іп such a democratic 
scheme: money invested in the promotion of 
learning gives ten-fold return to the people 
even as a seed sown in a good soil returns a 
luxuriant crop. Universities founded under 
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foreign domination have run in the reverse 
directicn, Auy other result was perhaps 
impossible. Therefore, there js every reason 
for being cautious about founding new 
universities till India has digested the newly 
acquired freedom. 


Then take the Hindu-Muslim question. The 
poison has assumed dangerous proportions, 
such chat it is difficult to forecast where it 
will land us. Assume that the unthinkable 
has happened and that not a single Muslim 
can remain in the Union safely and honour- 
ablely and that neither Hindu nor Sikh can 
do likewise in Pakistan, Our education 
will (леп жеага poisonous form. If, on the 
other hand, Hindus, Muslims and all the 
othcrs who may belong to different faiths 


can live in either dominion with perfect 
safety and honour, then in the nature of 
things our education will take a shape 


altogether pleasing. Either people of different 
faiths having lived together іп friend- 
ship, have produced a beautiful blend of 
cultures, which we shall strive to perpetuate 
and increasingly strengthen the shape, or 
we snall cast about for the day when 
there was only one religion represented in 
Hinduism and retrace our steps to that 
exclusive culture. It is just possible Ithat we 
might not be abie to find any such historical 
date and if we do and we retrace our steps, 


we здай throw our culture back to that - 
ugly period and deservedly earn the 
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execration of the universe. By way of 
example, if we make the vain attempt to 
obliterate the Muslim period, we shall ave 
to forget that there was mighty Juma Masjid 
in Delhi second to none in the world, or 
that there was a Muslim University at 
Aligarh, or that there was the Taj in Agra, 
one of the seven wonders of the world, or 
that there were the great forts of Delhi and 
Agra, built during the Meghul period. We 


Shall then have to rewrite our history with ` 


that end. in view, Surely, today we have 
not the atmosphere which will enable us to 
come to а right conclusion about the 
conflicting choices. Our two months old 
freedom is struggling to get itself shaped. 
We donot know what Shape it will 
ultimately take. Until we know this 
definitely, it should be enough if we make 
such changes as are possible іп existing 
universities and breathe in our existing 
educational institutions the quickening 
spirit of freedom. The experience we will 
thus gain will be helpful when the time is. 


ripe for founding new universities. 


Therefore, it is hoped that all educa- 
tionists will come to the Conclusion that 
judicious delay is necessary for founding new 
univers ities, 

News—from ASWI 
x Bulletin 
| May: 83 
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NOTES 


THE NOOSE 


The Supreme Court's rejection of the 
petitions made by 20 condemned prisoners 
challenging the Validity of Section 354 (5) 
of the Criminal Procedure Code 
consequent upholding of the Constitutional 
validity of death by hanging has, it is to be 
hoped, decided this controversial issue once 
and forall. The verdict of the three-judge 
Bench clarified that there was no advantage 
in replacing hanging by the electric'chait, or 
shooting, by the gas chamber ora lethal 
injection, as hanging did not involve. torture, 
brutality or humiliation ‘of any kind. This 
clarification was given with the object of 
emphasizing that “Оп the question of pain 
involved in a punishment the concern of law 
should be to ensure that the various steps 
which are attendant upon the execution of 
the (death) Sentence, do not constitute 
punishment by themselves.... Ifa prisoner 
is sentenced ќо death, it is lawful to execute 
that punishment and that atone.” 


Prebably по other form of punishment 
has bedm sush ап emofive issue as Capital 


and the 


punishment as well as the manner in which 
the death sentence is to Бе carried out. 
Briefly, Ға murdurer is sentenced to death 
by Hanging, does the law have the right to 
take life in the first place and by hanging 
the offender, does the law not go against the 
Constitutional guarantee under article 21 7 
Іп fact those who are against both Capital 
punishment and Hanging argue that civilized 
jurisprudence must accept thatthe idea of 
“а life for a Ше” and that too by the Noose, 
is no longer acceptable to Society. It has 


also been maintained that a glance at the 
history of human civilization shows that 
although the nature of Crimes such as theft, 


murdur, rape, ete remain unchanged, human 
attitude to such Crimes has changed. 


| In the case 
specially 


ofthe 20 petitioners and 
the accused Bachan Singh, the 


nature of the crime was so heinous as to 
justify the death sentence. Regarding the 
question of hanging being more painful or 


brutal than any of the other forms mentioned 
above, in the . opinion of many *''Painless 
pumishment isa contradiction in terms." 


- document and art examiners have 


teens en SAM MANARE SH RI HA erret APPS V HIPH Hp agaaa а na 
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The learned opinion of various Bodies such 


as the British Law Commission, the Indian - 


Law Commission together with Scientific 
end medical opinion hold (һай оп the 
contrary the Noose is less painful and brutal 
than several other forms mentioned above. 
Thus eg the British Law Commission. found 
hanging to be more “humane, simple and 
certain” than most other forms. The Indian 
Law Commission having found little or no 
difference between hanging, electrocution 
and the gas chamber recommended no change 
in the existing law which recommends that 
execution must be by Hanging. Medical 
- opinion consulted also supported this. 

Finally, the Supreme Court verdict also 
emphasized another important factor in 
this connection, which is that itis the 
prerogative of the state to prove the cons- 
titutional validity of a statute. 
the right of interpretation of Laws 
in the hands of the Judiciary. 


THE CASE OF THE FORGED DIARIES 


Througout the history of human civilizations 
scholars have been faced with spurious 
written records as also forged works of 
art and literature. In many instances the 
forger has succeeded in the dupe. As a coun- 
termeasure to control and scrutinize the 
authentic from the counterfeit, over the years 
developed 
the science of patiently assessing the genuine 


However, 
remains 


from that which is not, thus eradicating 
counterfeit material. 
Sometime ago one ofthe greatest con- 


roversial discoveries occupied the minds of 
a large number of people, as 38 years after 


Hitlers death and the end of World War II 
the Editors of the West German weekly 
"Stern" announced the discovery of 62 


volumes ofthe dictator’s diaries which claimed 
to cover the Nazi leader's career during the 
years from 1932 to 1945, 
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Historions were divided in their opiaion 
about the authenticity. of these works, claims 
and counter claims followed because if these 
were authentic, their importance was, cons- 


iderable. These volumes would then throw 
light on Hitler's strategic thinking, the 
manner in which he exercised his absolute 


authority as well as on his personality. Those 
who declared these genuine stressed the fact 
that the Volumes’ writing in ink appeared 
to be Hitlers’, the numerous entries were-in 
his styie and above all they were sealed with 
the Nazi Swastika insignia with every . page 
signed. Even the handwriting changed with.. 
the years. The Emiment historian Hugh 
Trevor-Roper was among those {convinced 
of the authenticity of these volumes initially. - 

However others were not, 

“fhe West German Federal Archives were 
not convinced of the authenticity of these 
diaries primarily and their .specialist Werner 
concluded on physical evidence alone that 
these were;forged. For example the binding 
used had polyester thread which was not in 
use till well after World War II, the glue 
contained postwar! chemicals ! while most 
important of all the contents appeared to be 
plagiarized from a book written in 1962 by a 


former Nazi archivist Domarus, including the 
historical errors! —— ' 


Ultimately the contents as well 
discrepency 
deciding 


. as the 

in the handwriting became the 
factor and even those who had | 
initially been convinced of their authenticity 
decided they were forgeries. Thus ended ano- 


ther mystery regarding Historical source mate- 


rialfor scholars which could have changed 
the whole conception of historians of the 
Nazi period if not challenged. 

The importance of maintaning archives 
cannot thus be over stressed since this is the 
only way in which correct authentic facts can 
be preserved for posterity. 
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Modern Review—February, 1930 


THE FIRST BENGALI NEWSPAPER 
By Brajendra Nath’ Banerji 


What was the first newspaper ever published 
in the Bengali language ? On this very impor- 
{ant question historians have been greatly 
divided. The Rey. James Long, who dived 
deep into the antiquities of British Bengal 
and Bengali literature, at first ( in an article 
in the Calcutta Review, 1850). gave this 
honour to the Samachar Darpan, the organ of 
the Baptist Missionraies of Serampur, which 
commenenced Publication on 23 May 1818. 
But he corrected himself in 1955 by declaring 


the Béngai Gazette of Gangadhar Bhattacharja* 


started:in 1816 as the first Bengali newspaper. 


Long’s correction has been doubted by many 


later writers on the grounds that 
(i) nobody has scen any copy of this 
Bengal Gazette,and 


no reference to the Bengal Gazette has 


(ii) 


been found  in.any of its contem- 
poraries, especially (һе Samachar 
Darpan. 


The evidence collected below shows that 
the latter is not a fact, and that as early as 
1831 mention was really made of the Bangal- 
Gazette as the first newspaper to be published. 


A , 
То the Editor of the Chundrikn 
A learned correspondent of the Durpan 
amongst mamy observations on the Bengalee 
newspapers, in the 680th number of that 
paper, has said—'*Before the appearance of 


much money by popular ,editions of 


the unequalled Sumachar Durpun, it never 
entered the ears of any one that there was а 
thing with the name ofja Bengalee 
newspaer." I suppose this writer) cannot be 
ап inhabitant of this city’, for late Ganga, 
Kishore Bhuttochariya, who was the first to 
print the work Unnadamangal with pictures 
set up a newspaper called the Bengal Gazette, 
Which was received nearly through the whole 
town. The paper however ceased, because 


‘the Editor was obliged through other business 


fo go to his own residence at Buhura. After 
that, che writer received the vision of the 
incarnation of the Durpun, but many first 
received this thing from a  bramhun 
Chund rika.* ` 


Y 


B 


The Durpun and the Bengal Gazatte. A 
correspondent in the Chundrika, in replying 


‘to a letter given іп the Durpun, denies that 


this paper was the first ever published in 
the  Bengalee language. Не affirms that 
Gunga Kishore published another paper 
called the Bengal Gazette before the appea- 
rance of the Durpun. 
C 

To this.we would reply that the Bengal 
Gazette was published ( we believe ) a fort- 
night after the first namber of our paper had 
appeared. certainly not before the publication 
of the Durpun.'** 


“In 1816 the Bengal Gazette was started by Gangadhar — Bhattacbarji who had gained 
the Vidya Sundar, Betal and various other works, 


illustrated .with woodcuts: the paper was short lived’,- Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali 


works by Rev. J. Long, p.66. 
Sumachar Durpun, "11th June 1831, р; 191. 
I bid.,p. 194. 
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"THROUGH THE. END" 


DJORDE KOSTIC 


Translated from Serbocroation 


by 


ALOKANANDA MITTER 
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Dopire u prolazu nekuda, | 
1 ostavlja inje па noktima, 
telo vazduha u grudima, 


1siroku noc,na kozi prostora.” 


Razapeto i otkinuto, 
netaknuto, 4 

ni dodirom oplodjeno 
u doiasku odnekuda. 


\ 


4 


Kada dih mogao da kazem 
ono sto kazem 
to bi bilo sve. 


Somewhere 

the passage is reached 

leaving icicles on nails 

body of air in breast, 

wide night 

of the skin of space. | 
Broken, detached, | 
unteuched, 

nor conceived 

through touch 

in its advent 

from somewhere. 


If I could say 


what 1 say | 
thet would be all. Г 


----- --ұ----------- o тан ----- 
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1’ 


I sada su se mimoisli kao dva 
sunca izmedju sebe u daljini, 
i ostali su da lebde u travi mesecine 


ld 


na iglama pogleda, | 


visoki; 


ispred prozora. 


Nasloni sutra na moje rame, 


umorno je bilo ovo leto. 


Ostavi pesmu na moje krilo, . 
otvori vrata, 


besni konjanici 


, prolaze putem, 
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Now they cross each other 


like two suns at a distance. 


agd stay to hover 
in grass ef moonlight 


on the arrows of a look, 


high, 


before the window. - 


ғ a 


j 


Rest the morrew on my shoulders, 


this summer has been wearisome. 


Leave the song en my wing 
throw wide the door 
furious riders 


pass by en the way. | 
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34 ы | 34 

Jesu li to moje sekire, | Are these my axes, . 

nekada raziupani hodnici, ML . sometime broken corridors 
 kejima sam sekao po noci | | used to chop by night ` 
i dozivae zore 2 | and call the dawn? 

Jutro se svuklo umorno posle svadbe, Moraing uadresses, 

skrilo je vodu u travi, tired after the wedding, 

upilo se u nebo | hides water in grass, 

iw dané gladüe ` | uii , sucked into the sky 

negledaüé | amd hungry at daybreak 

leglo; lies dowa | 


|  unseen. 


o Шы. Lom ame 


f 


ADMINISTRATIV E RELATIONS BETWEEN UN ION AND 
. STATES IN INDIA 
Br. KISHALAY BANERJEE 


No constitutional issue has ever raised 
sö much of controversy and has persisted 
for such a long time over the last several 
decades as has (һе question of Centre- 
state relations in India. In fact, the 
question of Centre-state relations goes back 
as early as to the Government of India Act 
of 1935 and hence it seems older than 
India‘s independence]. Тһе recurrence of 
the stresses and strains over this issue of 
Centre-state relations in Indian, polity have 
been more  persistently felt after indepen- 
dence and more truely after the decline of 
the Congress dominance in the states. The 
formation of governments in the 
states by the partie$ other than the Congress 
and of late the emergence of the regional 
political parties and their rule over some 
States have apparently made this issue в 
crucial: part of the institutional mechanism 
ef our federal polity. The recent developm- 
ents in the dynamics of Indian politics 
after the victory of N. T. Rama Rao’s 
Telugu Desham in Andhra Pradesh have 
brought back the issue to the fore ina 
bigger way than ever before. It seems as 
if the Centre-state relations have reached 
almost a crisis situation under. the pressure 
of the presen: political circumstances in the 
country. | 


Aska ( Orissa ). 
22 


I 


“Тһе Nehre peried in the ‘post-indepesy 
dence ега witnessed the working of the 
constit&tional framework of Union-state 
relationship reasonably well although there 
were occasions during this period whem 


-Strains were well-marked particularly whem 


the Union government set aside the consti- 
tutional machinery in a state and imposed 
Presidents Rulé under Article 356 The 
removal of the Communist government іш 
Kerala in July 1959 is a case in point. The 
non-Congress opposition parties criticised 
the then Congress government at the 
Centre for not giving them an oppertunity 
of forming an alternative | government. 
Allegations were also made against Governors 
by the  non-Congress state governments 
that they were not impartial in discharge 
of their duties particularly when 
non-Congress parties were in power in some 
states and that they were acting as agents 
of the Centre. But the political situatiom 
was then different because of the undisputed 
leadership of Prime Minister Nehru and the 
strong rule of the Congress party both at the 
Centre and in the majority of the states. 

Union-state 


Theera of cooperation, 


Own cA e ee, 


HOMMES e жырт етсек SESRCE CRM OM AIMO TT ARA EQ UA HUMANAM CU ELEANOR от B A 1 A te 
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however, 
:-and: more ‘particularly after the 1967 general 
elections. With the formation of multi- 
party governments in several states after the 
fourth general, elections, the era of 
Jnion-state cooperation gradually turned 
towards an era of Union-state confrontation 
under Mrs Indira Gandhi's regime. After 
the decline of the Congress party's dominance 
both at the Centre and in several states, the 


cases of grievance and complaints and 
“ав such the forces of- conflict and 
confrontation between the, Union and 
the states began ‘to take vigorous 


shape under the changing political atmosphere 
' of the country. Itis- during this period that 
the non-Congress. governments particularly 
DMK of Tamil Nadu (1967), Left Front 
government of West Bengal (1969), 
Namboodripad's: government • of Kerala 
(1967) and .the government of Jammu and 
Keshmir echoed demands for a re-orientation 
of  Union-state relations іп India. · The 
non-Congress governments in W. Bengal 
and Kerala objected to the Centre’s right to 
send Central, forces to protect the offices 
communications апа other installations in 
the states оп the grounds that it violated 
the states, right to maintain law and order. 
. This period produced the greatest tensions 
and conflicts in the Centre-state relations 


in India.2 The need for restructuring of - 


Centre-state relations was even felt by some 
Congress governments in some states, but 
was . never articulated for fear of being 
ousted from the corridors of. powers by their 
political big-brothers at the Centre.3 

. The 1977 elections to the Lok Sabha 
and state Assemblies thereafter, which 


brought about a change in the configuration 
of political forces in ‘the Centre and the 
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ended in the post-Nehru period 


‘commitment 
"апа ' decentralization in 


ven 


it would without 


 Union-state 


states, sparked off a fresh debate on Centre- 
State, and for that matter, inter-governmental 
relations in India. The advent of the Janata 
party at the Centre and in the majority of 
the states in the post emergency era with its 
to the ` process of devolution 
policy-making 
raised wide-spread speculation tbat a reverse 


process of. federalization may now beset 
in motion. 4 The Centre-state relationship 
was greatly disturbed during this period 


after the accession to power by the Janata 
party at the Centre on the issüe of holding 
elections in the Congress party-ruled nine. 
states. The demand for greater autonomy 
for the states was voiced by the ruling 
Janata party at the Centre as well as by a 
number of states like West Bengal, Tripura; 
Karnataka, Tamil, Nadu, Gujurat and Jammu 
and Kashmir. These states even went:to the 
extent of demanding that the entire constitu. | 
tion.be re-written, so that it could restore and 
augment . (ће political, economic and 
financial autonomy of the states. 5 Buf the 
Janata government did not last long enough ; 
doubt have led to a 
considerable erosion in the powers of the 
Centre, if it had. 


Gandhi's return „to 
power at the Centre in 1980 and the 
landslide victory of her party in the 
Assembly elections in the majority of the 
states thereafter once again brought back 
the phenomenon of the predominance of ` 
one-party rule and it seemed to create à 
lul for some time in the continuing Union- 
state confrontation. But the danger of 
confrontation assumed a new 


But Mrs. Indira 


dimension. with the victory of the Telugu- 
Desham party under М.Т. Rama Rao in 
Andhra Pradesh and Kranti Ranga-Janaja 
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alliance in Karnataka іп 1982. Тһе rise of 
such regional parties like Telugu Desham 
and Kranti Ranga (It announced its merger 
with . the Janata soon after the coalition 
government was formed although a faction 
=. of Kranti Ranga under the Leadership of S. 
Bangarappa seemed to have revived the 
party again after difference of opinion 
persisted between R. K. Hegde and S. 
"Bangarappa) and few more regional parties 
‘which аге in the offing like Kannada Nadu 
under A. K. Subbaiah (Karnataka) and the 
political ambitions of “some film heroes 
like Prem Nazir of Kerala and Raj Kumar of 


Karnataka who seem to be thinking of 
forming their „independent parties, 
have brought about а fast change in 


the political dynamics of;the Indian states. 
These new developments are bound to have 
long-term . repurcussions in India's federal 
structure. The emergence of the non- 
Congress(1) governments in the south not 
only indicate а fast decline in the support 
for the Congress(1) in the country but also 
strengthen. the case for a review of Centre- 
. state relations. The . Chief -Ministers of 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka seem to be 
keen on a fresh look at the federal set-up. 
The Telugu Desham government under the 
leadership of М. T.Rama Rao has already 
taken a decision to set up a high power 
committee : to “go into the question of 
Centre-state relations including clear 
demarcation of powers and suggest 
constitutional remedies if necessary. ”6. 


The conciaves of the opposition leaders . 


and поп. Сопргеѕв (1) Chief Ministers held 
recently: in а series of meetings appear to 
indicate their major goal is to create а 


consensus on Centre-state relations. These 
conclaves have apparently strengthened the 


. demands of 


blamed 


_scope ‘of the Sarkaria Commission. 


emerging unity of the аа (D 
Chief Ministers on the question of securing 


тоге powers from the Centre to the states. 
The first of these conclaves which was held 


in Bangalore 7 can be said to be grcatly 
successful in stirring the conscience of the 
Central government as hardly three days 
after this meet, the Prime Minister: announced 
the intention of the Centre to set up a 
commission to review the Centre-state 
relations. With the announcement of the 
institution of the Sarkaria Commission to 
review the Centre-state ties, the Central 
government implicitly acknowledged the 
the states. The second 
conclave, ‘which was held in Vijayawada 8 
attracted a large gathering and it decided to 
forman “opposition council" and squarely 
the ruling party atthe Centre for 
ай the ills inthe country. It appealed to 


the ruling party at the Centre to review the 


Centre-state relations апа enlarge íhe 


There 


have been already two more conclaves ; 
one in Srinagar and the other; in Calcutta. 
Thus this process seems significant in the 


sense that in spite of ideological differences, 


leaders of different political parties made a 
common platform to discuss their common 
interests and what seems more important 
that they were greatly successful to create 2 
consensus thatthe Centre-state relations 
have posed а national crisis. These 
conclaves have also clearly reflected that 
the initiative is now shifting to regionai 
leaders in the absence. of truly national 
parties having uniform influence throughout 
the country. i 


П 


Тһе functioning of the Indian federalism 
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since its inception and the debate that has 
been going on for long on Union-state 
relations һауе mainly focussed upon the 
letter of the constitution and the way it 
apportions power. and resources- 
constitution-makers tried to define as clearly 


as possible the areas, powers and functions: 


of the Centre and the states. The reasons 
of. the federal balance tilting towards the 
Centre are many. The constituent Assembly 
functioned closely within the framework of 
the Government of India Act of 1935. The 
centuries long administrative tradition: of 
India that had been left behind by the 
British rule was purely ünitary in character 
and therefore was favourable to the Central 
| government.9 The post-partition psychology 
of the times and various other brewing 
troubles оп іне eve of independence 
inevitably made 
have ап  upperhand over the states.10 
Notwithstanding the constitution defining 
elaborately powers and functions between 
the Centre and its units in a federation, 


one should oot expect that problems 
would not arise and stresses and 
strains would not appear in а federal 
polity like India which has grown 


and developed over the decades with its 
multi-lingual, multi-cultural and diversified 
regional problems.11 


The assumption of new assignments іп 
respect of realities of social and economic 
policies under the exegencies of time and 
circuinstances have undoubtedly helped 
the Centre in amassing colossal powers in 
its hands. Thus all these factors ultimately 
resulted in reducing the states to the extent 
of non-entities and made them ineffective 


in alarge measure fo control their own 
affairs, This led to the states to depend 
upon the Centre and taking 


heavily 


Тһе 


the Central government : 
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advantage of their weakness the Centre has. 
often tried to ride roughshod over them. 


The unchalleageable monopolistic position 
of the Congress at the Centre and the _ Style 
of functioning of the Congress leadership 
over the years with its underlying desire to 
keep  itseif in authority for ever made the 
relationship still worse. The position and 
status of the states in the Indian Union has 
however gone down -to the lowest point 
during the emergency era (1975). Тһе 
‘emergency’ provided its leadership with a — 
cover to further increase the constitutional 
imbalance in such a way as to reduce the 
states to a perpetual status of magnified 


LÀ 


municipalities.i2 Тһе constitutional (forty- 


second) Amendment Act, 1976 had 
substantially altered the original federal 
character of the Indian system. There has 
been а sea-change іп the’ governance of the 
States which the constitutional fathers did 
not possibly visualize. The result has been 
a revolt against Delhi and growing faith in 
the regional parties. It is true that ош” 
constitutional fathers — envisaged a strong 
Centre. А weak and ineffective Centre. 
would, we all know, produce anarchy and 
not strong and viable states. On the 
other band, astrong Centre need not 
necessarily mean weak states.13 But this 
has actually happened. | 


The unity and integrity of the country 
however depends on the strengtb,i stability 
and performance of its federal units which 
constitute the federal polity as "Union of 
states. Тһе constitution confers major 
responsibilities on the states : both 
development and regulatory administration 
is directly in their field of action.14 But 
the pressure of political manipulations and. 
political competition between the party in 
power. ai (Ле Centre and the parties in 


1 
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power іп the states һауе greatly affected 
the . administration and development of the 
states.15 The . relationship has béen more 
complicated by the misuse of the provisions 
of the concurrent list and the residual 
powers ' by the Centre against the states and 
thereby the threats to Indian federalism 
| largely. come from these two aspects. It 
should be realized by the Centre that the 
Union government cannot in any meaning- 
gfulness, run the whole country from New 
Delhi. The issue is, however, not one of 
abstract principles but of practical adjust- 
ments for the benefit of the Indian People 
as а whole. Thus the 35 years of the 
working ОҒ the constitution has clearly 
emphasised the: need for a more equitable 
distribution. Had the delicate balance 
envisaged Бу the constitution, despite the 
obvious tilt in favour of the Centre, been 
maintained in the true spirit of a coopera- 
tive federalism, the meed for. greater 
state autonomy ог regional assersions 
would have been minimized.17 я 


ПІ | 


The important aspects of administrative 
relations befween the Union and the states, 
which have given rise to confrontation, 
can be enumerated below. 


i 
i) First the institution of the Governors 


has been continuously misused to?destabilise 
the state governments. The white paper 
issued by the Karnataka state government 
on the oífice of the Governor cites instances 
in which Governors have recommended 
imposition and lifting of President's rule to 
suit the convenience of the Congress party. 
There have been innumerable cases of such 


[4 


. and 


powers 


instances when the Centre could, take over 
the administration of states even for ‘covering 
up the failure of the ruling party’s leadership 
to manage its internal ^ affairs.18 Тһе 
Central government has deliberately often. 
given appointments: to those persons who 
were discredited, rejected and thrown олі 
of their political offices only to serve its 
political | interests.19 Тһе constitution 
intends the Governor to be a key figure. In 
his capacity as the constitutional head of the 


‚ State, he is expected to maintain a deliczte 


balance of relationship between the Governor 
and the state ministry, on the one hand, 
and the Соуеглог апа the President on the 
other. In theory the | Governors ere 
answerable to the President, but, in fact, 
they have become puppets in the hands of 
the Prime. Minister. Іп the early stages of 
independence when the Centre and all the 
states were ruled by the Congress, the office 
of the Governor was considered purely 
ornamental and hence could be utilized as 
2 post of patronage for the benefit of old 
infirm politicians. But the situation 
changed drastically aftcr the 1967 general 
elections. They: began getting opportunities 
to use their discretion. And since, they Кад 
no such previous experience, their actions 


created a good deal of public controversy. 
loday the Governors are mere pawn: in 
the power game and some of them have 


suffered humiliation in public. It is, there- 
fore, necessary . to give serious thought to 
the institution of Governor in respect of his 
to appoint the Chief Minister, Vice 
Chancellors of the Universities in the s-ate 
and to dissolve the state legislature as it 
has been а major source of confrontetior 
between the Union and thestates. The 
the matter is that the democrctic 
forces in the country must strive to develop 
the organisational strength that weule 


crux of 
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anake any attempt to misutilize the constitu- 
- tional provisions a foolhardy’ enterprise.20 


important aspect of admini- 
strative relations which has given rise to 
serious confrontation is (һе role of tne 
senior bureaucracy. The Centre keeps its 
© control over the states through a vast net- 
work of IAS and other bureaucrats. The 
IAS has allowed itself to become a political 
instrument of the Central government's 
control over states in return for immunity 
"for . corrupt practices.21 Unless the 
baíance of ` power among the Pesident, 
Prime Minister and the bureaucracy is 
recreated and strict norms maintained, 
relations between the Union and the states 
cannot be stabilized. The CPI(M) govern- 
ment of W. Bengal suggested that there 
should be separate Union and state services 
so that the indirect control exercised by the 
Centre could be minimized,22 


ii) Another 


iii) The institution of the President of 
lndia which was supposed to play some 
political role under certain circumstances as 
vaguely  envisaged by the constitutional 
fathers, has become now a mere figure- 
head. 
under the pressure and practice ofthe 
political executives from Nehru to Mrs 
indira Gandhi and as such the President 
cannot by any means defend the states 
. against any undue encroachment from the 
"Centre. 23 


Another aspect of dispute in this 
been the use of military and 
forces, against the wishes of 


iv) 
context bas 
para-mulitary 
the Chief 
feeling of having forces of occupation,24 
The states have always alleged that political 
motivations rather than judicious considera- 


It has been left with.no role to play , 


‘threatened 


Ministers and it has created a. 
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tions have been the guiding factors in using 
the Central military forces to protect the 


Centrdl property іп the states, These 
actions have been treated ав direct 
interference іп the administration of the 
States. i 


v) Interstate disputes have become 
major sources of confrontation in respect 
of administrative relations and some of them 
have assumed dangerous proportion in the 
recent years. There have been severa! 
issues for which no agreed solution seems 
possible because any solution recommended 
by the Centre is bound to go either in 
favour of onc state or against the other.25 
In either case the Centre has been accused 
of being biased. "There have been difficult 
tiver and . border disputes between Tamil 
Nadu aad Kerala, Puajab and Haryana, 
West Bengal and Assam which have been 
prolonged fora long time. The constitution 
provides for setting up ofan inter-state 
council by the President whenever required 


which could solve disputes bet ween states 
and between опе state and the Union. 
Here again the approach of the party in 


power at the Centre has often been political 
and therefore some of these sensitive issues 
һауе not only remained unsolved but have 
the very unity of India. The 
Union government is also required to give 
greater emphasis оп the National Develop- 
ment Council and the Zonal Councils which 
have failed to rise up to expectations. 


V1) Yet another important matter in 
this respect is how to ensure free and fair 
poll and whether the present one-man-one- 
vote principle should not partly or wholly 
be replaced by the system of proportional 
representation. It should not be forgotten 


‘that the issue of electoral reforms lios at 
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the heart of the matter. This has become 
relevant. specially after the misunderstanding 
between the Central Election Commission 
and the state Election Commission in Jammu 
and Kashmir during the last elections held 
in the state.26 


CONCLUSION : 


The resurgence of regionalism in 


different parts of our country has provoked : 


the question of Centre-state — relations in 
recent years. The states ruled by regional 
party-governments seem to feel that the 
more regional parties come to power, the 
less willbe the imbalance between the 
Centre aad the states. The Chief Ministers 
of Jammu 4% Kashmir, West Bengal. 
Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 
Nadu are among many who are clamouring 


for more powers tothestates ; they even 


demand that the constitution be re-written. 


But can the re-writiag or amendments 
of the constitution solve all the problems 
between the Union and the states ? While 
looking at the problems which threaten 
the unity and integrity of the country, it 
seems that no re-writing of the coastitution 
can solve these problems. The need of the 
hour is to lookto the problems from the 
broader perspective of India’s ' federal 
character which demands cooperation and 
adjustment оп the part of the Union and 
the: states on a practical basis and to find 
common solution to the common probiems. 


Conflicts and confusion will exist ina 
federal polity like India. But it is the 
joint ‘responsibility of both the Union and 


the states to go in for agreed solutions so 
that the people and the country as a whole 
should not suffer. The question of Centre- 


. Michael D. Reagan in his book 


stove ae etai utn ee ene ere 
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state relations is more a question of mutual 


cooperation and adjustment between the 
whole. and its parts; Neither cán exist 
without the other. ‘It’ is therefore necessary 
that ^ ‘they should ' forget their respective 
claims and conflicts and evolve cértain 
norms by which these conflicts can be 
resolved. | | 


in the modern world the concept of 
federalism has undergone a great change. 


,. “New Fede- 


ralism?27 says that “federalism—old style 
is^ dead. Yet federalism——-new style—is 
alive....” То Reagan, old style federalism is 


more a. legal concept which is conventional 
and static whereas new style federalism 15 
a political and pragmatic concept and it is іп” 
keeping with the more realistic approach of 
present-day political analysis and therefore 
dynamic.28 Inter-governmental relationship 
of the modern nations is under constant 
change in response to social and economic 
forces as well as to changes in such significant 
political factors as the party апа electoral 


Ssysteri.29 It is against this change in the 


meaning and nature of federalism today that 
the problems о! Union-state relationship 
in India have to be properly viewed. 


Тһе present problems of Union-state rela- 
tionship have to be approached mainly in 
the light of the past evperiences of the 
working of our federal system. Both the 
Union and the states have maintained enough 
patience and forbearance on several 
situations in the past. Moreover, the Indian 
federal system has taken a cooperative. 
approach оп many occasions when it sought 
the collaboration of both the Union and the 


Crisis 


states in several matters of common interest, 


Thus, whatis necessary for the effective 
operation of a federal system is the existence 
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-of the ‘federal spirit. 30 This lack of federal 
spirit”? seems to be the crux of the problems 
now. The continued existence of ‘federal 
spirit? helps in inculcating the necessary 
temper of accommodation and compromise 
which is not found at present іп India's 
federal system.31 | 
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- DECLINING. BANK DEPOSITS: 
MEASSURES TO IMPROVE THEM 
. pr В. В. S. GUPTA | 


Needless to say, the declining trend in 
{ Bank. deposits is perceptible from the last 
few years after the permission given to 
privete or public sector companies to accept 
fixed deposits at 15% р.а, for a period of 
three years. These companies can accept 
deposits up to 35% of their paidup-capital. 
Besides. They are allowed to issue conver- 
tible and non-convertible debentures and 
bonds at the 
ectively. This attracts investors in а big- 
way tothe limited companies diverting 
funds. The bank deposits are declining 
sharply} owing to SHA comp etition from- 
postal saving schemes, Unit Trust of India, 

5 


rate of 13.5 and 15%, resp . 


deposits schemes of limited .companies who 
pay higher interest on deposits. Besides, 
investments in- National Saving Certificates 
and Unit-linked Insurance Plan give 
additional benefit of income tax deductions 
under section 80 (c) of IT Act. In addition 
to this allowable concessions for income 
tax for investments under 12 percent N. S. 
C. (VI& Vil,Isue) ‘and Unit Linked 
Insurance Plan attracted income tax payers 
and investing class to a great extent. Asa 
result, there was overall 13.9 percent 
growth in the Bank deposits in-1952 -which 
is the lowest during last decade as against 
present growth rate of 16.7% Jf this 


HRS 
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downward trend is not curbed well in 
time, the banks will be starved o? resources 
to meet national priorities. It is the general 
experience of bankers and also the economi~ 
sts ‘hat they do not get deposits even after 


long pursuit, Customers reject with 
smifrg face offers of banks to deposit 
their earnings with them under the only 


pretzxt that bank interest rates are very low. 
Deciaing trend іп the rate of growth 
of deposits beginning from 1982 18” causing 
concern to planners, social scientists 
and economists. RBI is also taking steps 
fo гггеве the declining trends. Keeping in 
- viev the declining trends in the Bank deposits 
they had earlier appointed a ten member 
Committee under the Chairmansbip of Dr. 
С. Rangarajan, deputy governor of RBI to 
look into reasons responsible for the decline 
in tke rate of growth of deposits begining 
from 1982 and to suggest measures to correct 


this trend. The Working, Group‘s report. 


ts st.1! awaited. 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS : 


o—Term deposits о! banks invested 
for more than five years should be treated 
as aliowable deductions of incone tax. 
However, withdrawal term deposits should 
not de allowed till three years :like National 
‘Savmzs Certificates. Income: tax 
und-r Section80(C) of I. T. Act : from last 
financial year, investment in 12% National 
Savizs Certificate (VI AND VID) Series) 
have been included as allowable deductions 
under section 80(C) of the Income tax Act. 
Thus, there is double benefit of interest 
and exemption of income tax. Investment 
to recurring deposits for 10 YEARS should 
be treated as exemption of LT. , like postal 
C. '7. O. Withdrawal in these accounts should 
also be allowed for at least five years. A big 
number of salaried people will come under 


. Should . be 


benefits 
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this fold, if the aforesaid exemption is 
granted. Withdrawl] of deposits at a very 
short notice has affected the growth of 


bank deposits. Hence there must be some 
restrictions on withdrawal before maturity. 


Increase in interest rates on 570% (Short- 
term deposits). At present interest rates on. - 
STD’s are almost the same as savings bank 
depositsrates. There is not an incentive to 
depositors wishing to invest their funds for 
sbort-terzs. This rate may be increased upto 
7% for six months егт. in foreign 
countries these rates vary between 7 to 99%, 
Hike in bank rate- Deposits Nowadays 
customers аге willing to bear loss of 5%р. 
a. by keeping their funds in banks term 
deposits, They are also not interested 
in loans against these deposits. They know 
that their funds are secured in renowned 


foreign Indian limited companies. In order 


to face severe competition from them the 
interest on, deposits should be raised up to 
13% atleast for deposits invested for 5 
years. But this measure may affect cost 
factor of the commercial banks. 


Capital Gains tax ; Investments іп Banks 
treated at par with 2%N. S.C. 
for capital gains invested fora period of 6 
years. The concession allowed for I. T. 
benefit hitherto to banks should. be continued . 
further. 

Limits for tax on interest earned оп Bank 
Deposits; Тһе limit should be raised from 
present Rs. 7,000 to 10,000 to attract 
income tax pay ers to the banks, 


Rebate for Payment ofRD instalments : 
Rebate of one percent шау Ње given, if 
instalments of one year are paid іп advance. 
If advance > payment for 2 to 10 years is 
made rebate of say two percent may be 
granfed. This will attract more deposits 
mainly from the business community. 


- 


ғ 


' stockpiles of 


ELUSIVE MIDDLE EAST PEACE 


Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


n 


Although man has yearned for peace 
and  brotherhood 'from early times, they 
have eluded him. There are many compli- 
cated factors for this state of affairs. 
Besides hate, fear and greed, there is another 
factor that breeds hatred in all parts of our 
little planet, which is called “Nationalism”. 
Thus, personal greed, 


national greed, 


. Superpower greed, and arrogance of ethnic 


or racial exclusiveness creates insurmountable 
problems in man's search for peace. An 
added danger is Superpower global rivalry, 
which is a fearful phenomenon, as man lives 
on the brink of annihilation with formidable 
atomic weapons. Naturally, 
the two Supepowers are at play in the 
Middle East, and this is one of the prime 


obstacles in settling the nationa lissues of 


Jews and Arabs in Palestine. 


The Preamble of the United i Nations’ 
economic, social and: cultural organisation 
states that since wars begin in the minds of 
men, then it is in the minds of men that the 
defence of peace must be constructed. 
This sounds a prefoundly religious proposition; 
this statement should be welcomed by all 
world religions. Some Roman Catholic 
Bishops have acclaimed it, other ecclesiastic 
bishops have also endorsed it, as have the 


a RC m, ^ 





Hindus and Buddhists. 
lations аге active ав nongovernmental 
organisations іп the United Nations, and 
throughout the world. Western and Asian 
youth groups are very active on peace and 
on atomic non-proliferation issues. ` Their 
golden voices are heard with deep арргесіа= 
tion by all mankind. 


The Budehist assoc- 


Middle East tension is not a private 
affair between Arabs and Jews. 
danger їо the entire world, and in conse- 
quence, а legitimate concern of the entire 
world. Our world has both Ше right and 
the duty to protect itself through the United 
Nations’ peace  inachinary against this 
tension, which is getting out of hand. | 


It is а 


U Thant, a former United Nations’ Secre- 
tary- Genersl, felt that narrow nationalism is 
one of the great obstacles to world peace, and 
stated that “Тһе sovereignty of the 
Individual is greater than the sovereignty of 
а State". He stated further! that there 
cannot be peace in the Middle East without 
providing adequate compesation to the 
Arabs ousted from their ancestral lands by 


. the creation of Israel. 


The Buddha stated, over 2500 years ago, 
that to have real, lasting peace, all sides 
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should feel victorious. That means there 
should be absolute justice to all in any 
attempt at peace settlements. To date, the 
the American proposals for a Middle 
Fastern settlement is felt to be unfair by the 
Arabs. Theentire Muslim world of over 


708 million | adherents to that faith think . 


that the Arabs have been badly humiliated. 
Therefore, the chances for a peaceful solution 


.fo this problem appears bleak, unless Amerie. 


can policies are changed. 


The American Secretary of State, George 


isa hard-working man, but his, 

Middle Eastern policies are not acceptable 
tothe  Arabsas they feel it treats them 
` unfairly. The Muslims state that Mr. 


Shultz’s proposals to Syria are like giving a 
bundle of carrots to the Israelis, and just a 
few pieces to the Arabs. The American 
Secretary of State shouid also have indicated, 
when requesting Israeli troop withdrawal 
from Lebanon, a similar request to Syria, 
and a statement that America would welcome 
Israel's further withdrawal 
borderlines as demanded by the United 
Nations Resolution +242. He should also 
have proposed thet the Golan Heights be 
returned to Syria, and that a nationsl 
Sovereign State be established 1n the West 
‘Bank and Gaza Strip for the. Palestinian 
Arabs, while assuring Israel that her national 
boundaries would Бе guaranteed and 
protected Буа special European United 
Nations Police Force, This would have 
electrified the whole of.the Middle East 
wich enthusiasm for a peace settlement. | 


The Arabs wanta comprehensive settle- 
ment, A round-table conference, of all 
affected parties plus the two superpowers, 
would have а real healing effect. There is 
no justification in not including Russia for 


| Million 


to its 1967. 
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two reasons : a) Syria would not enter such 
a round-table conference without her chief 
supporter (USSR); and b) in the creation 


of Israel, Russia voted for its establishment - 
at the U. N. in 1948, Further, it may be 


pointed ` out that tlie 
area which is needed for the Western 
indusfrial machines would be more safely 
available to the West in times of peace, 
rather than in times of war. 


oil resources of the 


Birthrights, which are a component. of 
human rights, are the deep concern of all 
civilised men. When the Nazis denied human 


rights to the Jews after werld war I, humanity 


as a whole felt outraged; when these 


Fascists were eliminated in the processes of 
World War ПІ, mankind was relieved. Now 
Jews have established a State of their own- 
Jsrael-and inthis process, 
Arabs were forced to leave their 
beloved homes, the lands of their forefathers, 
and live in camps, to be fed, clothed, and 
supported by European financial contribu- 
tions, So now, mankind’s sympathies are 
with .these. Palestinian Arabs, who are 
seeking a place under the sun. 


These Arabs want a permanent homeland, 
based, at least, in the West Bank and the 
Gase 
anyone; even Jordan or Israel They want 
to be their own masters, of their own State, 
and their rights to be untrampled on by 
any military presence, of any neighbouring 
state. 


Тһе. Palestinian Arabs, represented by 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation, are 
only asking the United Nations’ assistance 


to establish a sovereign state of their own, ` 


as stated before, in the West Bank and Gszs 
Strip. With the establishment of such a State, 


- 


A 


two to three ^ 


Strip, without any interference from : 


M. 
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_ it could lead to mutual recognition and ` 


- exchange of diplomatic, missions as sovereign 
states with Israel, Jordon, Lebanon, Syria, 


and others. "Ihus to have an enduring peace, 


there should be absolute justice practised 
on ali States in the area. | 


The argument that Israel should have 
defendable boundaries is not valid in this 
atomic and jet age. It is just an excuse for 
the  zionists to continue to occupy Arab 
lands in tlie West Bank and Gaza Strip, 
captured in the 1967 War, and violating 
International law by continuing to occupy 
these lands, and humiliate the Palestinian 
Arabs. 
annexed’ to Israel, which is illegal, according 
to Pundits at the United Nations. This is 
denial of human righfs when an occupational 
force tries to perpetuate itself indefinitely, 
trampling the freedom and human dignity of 
the subjugated people. 


The twe  bretherly races of Jews and 
Arabs have lived together for centuries in 
peace and harmony, in this disputed area. 
Both Arabs and Jews are suffering now from 
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. happily 


Some lands have even been forcibly 
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narrow nationalism, but all of them сап live 


in Palestine, either in one State, or 
divided into two. 


The hands of all the leaders of Palestine, 
whether Jews or Arabs, are now bloodstained. 
This period of hate and distrust has to stop, 
and mutual trust and goodwill should be re- 
established, as Mr. Sadat did between 
Egypt and Israel. The time has come for 


such a move onthe part of all Jews and 
Arabs. 


Chancellor Kriensky of Austria, a Jew and 
former Nazi victim, condemned Israeli 
expansionism as immoral; the Pope received 
Arafat, the P. 1. О. leader, pointing to the 
sympathy of mankind to the Arab cause. 
It isfor Israel to ponder the consequences 
of her. action and for America to comply 
with ths United Nations‘ demand for a plan 
for a comprehensive ‘settlement in the Middie 
East, where once again, the Jew and Arab 
can live in peace, brotherhood and justice, 
asthey did prior.to 1948. For unless this 


Palestine problem is squarely settled, there 
will never be peace in the Middle East. 





RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL—A SPANISH GENIUS 
SUSNIGDHA DEY 


Though some have called him the greatest, 


the discreet, always chary of superlatives, 
would place him among the great Spaniards 
сі this century. A little over a hundred years 
ego on March 13, 1869 RAMON MENE- 
NDEZ PIDAL was born in a distinguished 
middle-class family іп a rain-soaked northern 
fart of Spain. After three-quarters ofa 
entury’s continuous research aud investiga- 
tina, he died on November 14 1968, barely 
four months away from his first birth centen- 
ary, Romanists in general and Hispanists іп 

articular in the two continents of Europe and 
America have hada busy session mourning 
his death and celebrating the hundred years 
oi his birth. To chant inthe same breath, 
“The King is dead" and “Long live the King", 
ig en exercise in molto vivace. : 


Menendez Pidal was initiated into the 
discipline of literary criticism by the eminent 
Spaniard, Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, 
twelve years his senior. 


“Му first publication, " said the maestro 
orcs, “маз a commentary on a tale which was 
narrated to me by an old woman of Pajares 
de] Puerto," This tale as told in 'payariegu' 
dialect showed strong traces of  priental 
remants in the theme and the language and 
ccnfirmed the lesson he had from reading Max 
Muzller’s-ideas about the westward voyage 
of tne oriental legends and fables. Pidal was 
then twenty-two and two years later, (лай 
is, in 1893, he completed his doctoral thesis 
on the sources of Conde Luconor ёа collection 


of tales, which have remote ancestors in ouf 
Panchatantra, by way of an Arab version of 
Abdullah ben all  Mocaffa. Chaucer’s 
The Canterbury Tales and Shakespeare's the 
Taming of the Shrew have had the impact of 
the Spanish version, which was the first ever 
to appear in а modern European language. 


А critical study of the Poems of Cid foll- 
owed soon after. The epic written around the 
legendary twelfth century hero was the subs 
ject of much of his later deliberations. 
Curiously enough, his merriage ќо. Maria 
Goiri, one of the first women to have entered 
the portals of the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters, led to a honeymoon along the route 
used by Cid, on foot andon horseback, 
collecting on the way much of the oral 
tradition of the primitive ‘Spanish epic. In 
the character of Cid, Pidal looked for the 
basic elements of the Hispanic archetype. 
From now on, he was impatient to discover 
the true meaning of the Hispanic race. 


Pidal turned to the medieval poem of 
The Legends of the Infants of Lara, a romance 
on an event that took place around the year 
980 with the murder of the seven princes and 
the subsequent revenge. In this work, he 
employed a meticulous analysis of the written 
text. The youthful scholar thus „brought in a 
new scientific method through textual analy- 
Sis, to distinguish the origina] primitive text 
from latér interpolations. 


The Romanceres, as the ballads of Spain | 
are known in that country’s language, is a 





.Menendez Pelayo һауе 
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great literary heritage that has been passed on 


to successive generations ever since the close 
of the Middle Ages. Pidal collected meticul- 


ously the genuine and worth-while romanceros 


from .various sources, including the oral 
tradition continued in the Spain of his day. 
He had also to look beyond Spain for this 
epicolyrical genre. Not only did he consult 
the major European libraries but he went to 
South America, following ће path of the 
Spanish conquerors, to listen to the rustics at 
the foot of the Andean mountains and the vast 


plains of the Argentinian pampas. For exam- 


ple, the octosyllabic romantic and tragic ballad 
' of Berna! Frances in which he unscrupulously 


kills lis beloved, is sung by the Spaniards of 


«Ле South and the North, the Chileans, the 


Mexicans and the Oriental Jews. А slightly 
changed version is found in Portugal and 
France, as we know from the notes of the 
author. 


In the ''Proemio" of his anthology of old 
romances, he says, “Тһе stranger who:goes to- 


the Peninsula should: carry homé in hls suit- 


fase ... а copy of the Romanceros and another | 


of Don Quixote, if he wants to understand 


well the country he has visited." 


Pidal’s “New Blossoms of Old Romances” , 
as the title suggests ,is not the firsf collection 
of the ballads. Grimm, Duran, Wolf and 
compiled earlier 
versions, But Pidal's mission to broaden and 
deepen the search has been а rewarding 
€ffort. He said once that he was the Spaniard 


who-had heard and read the most number of- 
ballads. This he remains still to-day. 


In 1904, the king of Spain sent him as his 
special emissary to Quito and Lima for 
studying relevant manuscripts for settling 
a boundary dispute raging between Equator 


and Peru, In the twenties he was the 


Ne 


recipient of Doctorate degrees “Honoris 
Causa” of Oxford, Paris, Hamburg, Brussels 
and many other universities. 


Don Ramon, as he was affectionately 
called, excelled in writing analytical works 
on textual, linguistic, literary, historical and 
ideological aspects of literature. The three 
principal directions his genius took were in 
history, language and literature, through such 
works as Spain In the age of Cid (1929), Origin 
of Spanish (1926) and the Castilian epic іп 
Spanish literature (1910), His “Historica! 
Grammer published more than six decades 
ago is still considered to be.a major work in 
Spanish philology. 

He was the Director of the Spanish 
Academy of Language and he founded in 1914 
the significant Journa! of Spanish Philology, 
citations from which under the Spanish abbre- 
viation RFE, appear regularly in PMLA, MLN, 
Romanische Forschungen and other periodicals 
of Europe and America. Не served the 
University of Madrid as Professor and he 
also founded the Centre of Historical Studies 
in Madrid. Asa Romanist.he leaves behind 
a well known school of scholars and critics. 
Among his disciples, Americo Castro has made 
a great stir in the world of learning. In Latin 
America Pedro  Henriquez-Ürena and the 
great humanist. Alfonso Reyes, have profited 
much from the bearded bespectacled master. 

Speaking about Menendez  Pidal, the 
Spanish philosopher Ortega y Gasset said, 
«Science is not erudition but theory. Тһе 
efforts of a scholar become science when he 
can make his knowledge and learning build. 
up a theory.” | | 


Боп Ramon revived the interest in traditi- 
onal poetry and folklore, which is the prop 
of much of Lorca's power. Не was always, 
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busv in works of investigation with the help: 


ofa rigid austere methodology and only a 
couple of years ago the Judeo-Spanish speech 
of the Sephardis, set him thinking: He gave 
little value to studies of individual authors in 
themselves. He looked for а continual 
process through different epochs. This 
concept of tradition explains much of his 
attitude in the interpretation of literature. A 
complete historicl perception makes you 
consider the life of a people as an unbroken 
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continuity of successive generations. For him, 
again, the study of the source of а work is 


of great importance, even in the case of auth- . 


ors Who have struggled free and transcended 
this-matter-of-fact limitation. He found in 
the medieval epic that ‘‘the 
profoundly collective" where “the author of 


each work is essentially annonymous. because: 


he, the individual], 1s s submerged in the collec- 
tive whole," 


Current Affairs 


NUCLEAR ENERGY—A GLOBAL 
REVIEW AND INDIA’S NEEDS 


M. R. SRINIVASAN WITES 


IN September 1982, an international 
conference on experience with nuclear power 
was heldin Vienna which was widely 
attended by representatives from many 
„countries including developed and developing: 
those with large nuclear power programmes, 
those with medium or small nuclear power 
programmes and those with no nuclear 
power programmes. At the summing up 
session, Dr. Sigvard’ Eklund, who was 
Director General of the 


. problems 
International 


Atomic 
made the observation...that in a. ;Beneral sense, 
the future of nuclear power raised many 
doubts and uncerfainties. 'A very important 
source ofsuch doubts is the USA which 
with an installed nuclear capacity of some 
75,000 MW^'and its historic role in the 
development of nuclear technology, should 
by  allaccounts have been in the lead in 
nuclear power dévelopment. The situation 
inthe USA isan eingma. Notwithstanding 
the Three Mile Island accident and exagger- 
ated press reports оп various technical 
at.some of the stations, nuclear 
power has been contributing some 15% of 


literary taste is. 


Energy Agency for many years, ` 
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the total electric needs of that country 


which in absolute terms is quite substantial. 


In spite of press rcports on ‘near misses’ 
from ‘major accidents’, the large civilian 
power industry around the world has had 
an extremely safe record,... v 


We must nevertheless return to the 
general disenchantment with nuclear power 
inthe USA and -understand the reasons. 
therefore,...It must be remembered that USA 
has still one of the largest: fossil fuel 
resources especially coal, and the urgency 
for nuclear power is nearly not as pressing 
as it might have been otherwise. 


The French experience with nuclear 
power gives an entirely different picture. 
Starting ‘later than the USA and after. pur- 
suing its own national reactor programme, 
in 1970, they opted for an American origin 
design ofa pressurised water reactor on 
licence from Westinghouse who had spear- 
headed this reactor development initially for 
submarine propulsion and later for civilian 
applications....At present (һе French have 
about 25,000 MW. of nuclear capacity in 
operation and nuclear electricity accounts 
for over 40 of the electricity produced in that 
country. Manufacture of components was 
taken up on a production line basis. Thus 


the French are able to put up a 900 or 1300 


MW unit in about six years, less than half 
the time in the 
French story,it must be noted that in 
parallel | with the reactar programme, a 
matching enrichment capacity was set up as 
the French did not want to depend on the 
USA for the vital supplies of nuclear fuel. 
In addition France also has set up industrial 
scale 
for extracting plutonium, vitrification of 
nuclear waste for long term safe storage, 
4 5 


Pos 


USA. To complete the 


plants for reprocessing of spent fuel 
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and a very successful fast reactor programme. 
Thus ina span of thiry years, France 
seems to have .overtaken the USA as the 


world leader in nuclear power. 


At this point it would be interesting to 
compare tha USA and French experience 
and look for the reasons for the entirely 
different results in the two instances. In 
the USA where the initial development of 
nuclear power technology was taken up on a 
large scale, a number of reactor builders 
from private industry entered into the 
market though the leaders were just two, 
Westinghouse and General . Electric. The 
reactor buyers were the many utilities, a 
larger number of whom were privately 
owned.. The tradition in the electric utility 
industry has been to carry out site specific 
designs on layouts and auxiliaries even if 
major components might have had 
some degree of standardisation imposed by 
the equipment suppliers. As a consequence, 
a high degree of standardisation of the 
overall design was not possible except 
where one specific client ordered a certain 
number of units at a given time.... 


We may now lookat the experience 
of Soviet Union which has independently 
pursued its own reactor development. As 
in USA, the first application of controlled 
nuclear energy was for submarine propulsion 
and in the USSR case for ice breakers also. 
Soviet Union developed its own version of 
enriched uranium pressurised water reactor 
(which they refer to as Water- Water reactor) 
for propulsion and thereafter for power 
production. After an initial effort on small 
and medium prototypes, they standardised 
on a unit of 440 MW, over twenty of which 
have been operating successfully in the Soviet 
Union, COMECON countries and Finland. 
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A subsequent scale up for a 1000 MW pres- 
surised water reactor has been made and a 
number of such units are ia operation 
іп USSR....... The nuclear power capacity 
in operation іп USSR is about 15000 
MW but a rapid growth of nuclear 
capacity is envisaged. Іп spite of the very 
sizeable reserves of coal, Oil and gas, it is 
$he policy of Soviet Union to build only 
nuclear units in all new power stations to be 
built in the European part of the country 
due to long transportation involved for 
bringing in fossil fuel. A significant part 
of energy consumption—approximately forty 
percent—in that country is required for 
space heating. Hence a design of a dual 
purpose plant . producing hot water and 
steam for space heating and electric power 
which can be located near metropolitan 
‘centres is -also being actively pursued. 

We may Dow take a look at how some 
of the 
nuclear power programmes.... 


West Germany has a strong nuclear industry 
which is capable of building both light anc 
heavy water reactors although pra- 
ctically all of their domestic units are of the 
light water variety. Тһе rate of introduction 
of nuclear power has slowed down due 
to public acceptance problems though the 
industry is very active. 


Japan has a fairly active programme of 
building light water reactors, both boiling 
and pressurised, based on American techno- 
logy which they have managed to ‘localise’ 
almost to the extent of 100%. Japan does 


not yet have its own enriched uranium рго-. 


duction factilities although they have in the 
past evinced inferest in setting up such a 
facility іп Australia ав a, joint 
Sweden, Belgium and Switzerland have а 


substantial percentage ой their electrical ше against the backdrop of global. experience : 


other countries have managed their -. 


venture.. 
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supplied 


energy from , nuclear reactors. 
Amongst countries of Eastern Europe, 
Bulgaria kas avery enviable operating 


record. South Korea and Tdiwan have а 


number of reactors in operation and-both 


have plans for additions in future. Except 


one rcactor іп South Korea, which is based - 
on natural uranium, others are all enriched 
"uranium reactors. 


Further а field, Brazil 
hasa programme of building pressurised 
water -reaetors of German design and they 
have set up an extremely modern manufactu- 
ring facility where heavy components such 
as pressure vessels and steam generators 
for 1300 MW reaetors сап be made, 


Following а cempletely different line, 
the Canadians have built a 


heavy water as moderator. Most of these 
reactors are serving the Ontario power 
System (Ontario Hydro) and have turned in 
extremely high plant utilisation, The export 
efiorts from Canada included the first 
reacfor in Pakistan, the two reactors near 
Kotain Rajasthan, onc reactor in South Korea 


"which has recently gone into operation and 


one in Argentina which is due to start soon. 


The  Argentinians are continuing with 
natural uranium reactors though oftwo 
different types. The German design 
employs a pressure vessel arrangement and 
leads (о adesiga with a low operating loss 
of heavy water. On the other band the 
Ganadian design does not use comparable 
heavy components but has a relatively higher 
operating heavy water loss. To complete 
the global picture оп reactor development, 
Pakistan has recently announced its intention 
to build a’ 900 MW. unit at Chashma and 
bids have been invited. 


I propose to discuss the Indian program- 


i 


number of 
reactors using natural uranium as fuel and 
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as of date. We decided in the early sixties 
to build anumber of heavy water natural 
uranium reactors, similar to the Canadian 
ones, although our first station at Tarapur 
employed enriched uranium reactors. When 
'the  Tarapur units were commissioned, they 
were the largest nuclear units anywhere in 
Asia (other than the Soviet Union) The 
Tarapur reactors have functioned in the last 
twelve erthirteen years in a reliable manner 
and  havesupplied the cheapest non-hydel 
power inthe Western region. Now that 
France has ^ undertaken to supply low 
enriched uranium іп place ой USA, we шау 
foresee dependable operation fron this 
station... | : 


When we decided to proceed with the 
Tarapur station, the unit size specified at 
the time of calling for global bids was 150 
MW since that was the largest size then 
considered acceptable for the grid. As it 
turned out the seected bidder had offered an 
alternative larger size іп the 190-200 MW 
range which had an economic advantage 
and - hence this size was chosen. When 
decision оп the Rajasthan Unit was taken, 
its size was kept identical іо the Douglas 
Point unit in Canada namely 220 MW... 


The operational problems at Rajasthan 
are being discussed at some length because 
the grid situation there has been rather 
unusual Some of these factors are the total 
dependence 
power ‘station due to unreliability of the 
hydro units as water in the storage has been 
minimal] and the thermal units planned have 
taken too long to fructify. 


When assessing the performance of the 
Rajasthan Atomic Power Statidn, it has to 
be remembered that these two reactors are 
indeed demonstration reactors.... e 


. onc time. 


of Rajasthan on the atomic. 


: gation, 


Анна а 
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АП the problems that were encountered 
inthe operations and maintenance were 
solved by the -efforts of our own engineers 
and scientists... 


first unit at Kalpakkam is ready to 
as soon as the requisite quantity of 


. The 
start 


heavy water becomes : available. The 
Tamil | Nadu system has been facing acute 
shortage of power and itis to be hoped 


that relief from this unit(should be available 
at least in, the latter half of 1983. — Work is 
in progress on the second unit at Kalpakkam 
and the two units at Narora. Work has 
also commenced on a two 235 MW units at 
Kakrapar also. The intention is to use 
the Narora type design as a basicjunit and 
standardise itfor useat a number of sites 
amd establish four unit stations so that the 
infrastructural facilities are optimally used.... 


One of the problems we have encountered 
is the: long gestation period for our projects. 
When even less sophisticated technology 
projects get delayed in our conditions, it is 
not surprising that in so complex an activity 
as nuclear power plants, we are delayed 
But certain measures can contain the gesta 
tion period. Тһе lesson we сап learn from 
the French and USSR experience is desígr 
Standarisation and bulk ordering anc 
commitment for a number of projects а 
This helps the equipment manufac. 
tures to plan for a number of identical units 
and mobilise resources appropriately. 


Ап indicative target of 10,000 MW of 
nuclear power has been · foreseen for the 
year 2000. This would consist of a number 
of 235 MW reactors and 500 MW reactor: 
located at various sites in four unit configu- 
To make this possible, mobilisatior 
of the industry to produce the various com. 
ponents is required apart from а substantia 
Stepping up of production of heavy water. 
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Hncreasing the production of uranium will 
mean opening up new mines and there 
would be aneed to expand fuel fabrication 


facilities. There аге those who hold the 
view that the target ‘mentioned above 
is too ambitious especially tn the context 


of the slow rate of additions to the nuclear 
capacities that have actually taken place. 
On the other hand, even with such a capacity, 
nuclear power would be making а contri- 
bution of .only 10 to 15% by 2000 AD. By 
Жа: date in many advanced countries of 
the world, nuclear energy would be contri- 
buting 25 to 30% if not more; indeed in 
France it would be 75% or so and in Japan, 
south korea and USSR the percentage 
would be quite high. The question to 
examine is ifthere is a way in which the 
nuclear power contribution could be 
augmented in India also. ‘From the point 
of view of needs, regions of the country 
remote from the coal fields of Eastern and 


Central India, would certainly welcome any . 


mon-coal based electric generation which 
can be either hydro or nuclear or both. 
Although India made a very early entry into 
the nuclear power technology and has 
developed expertise over a wide area and in 
depth, the rate of progress in making 


available nuclear electric power has been 


lower than what one would wish. At present 
nuclear power is contributing only some two 
or three percent of the total electrical 
energy produced in the country ; the nuclear 
electric contribution is about nine percent 
of the world electricity production. We 
most ponder why fora country which made 
such an early start in nuclear technology, 
the rate of growth has been so constrained 
and also examine if other options are open 
to increase the nuclear contribution. 
—News from Science And Culture 
August. 1983 
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THE STRUGGLE OF DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES FOR THEIR ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE 


Political independence, won by colonial 
and dependent countries initiated deep. quali- 
tative changes in the Political and eeonomic | 
structrue of tlie wortd.... 


Participation in the international capitalist 
division of labour is economically inevitable 
for the young states even affer their gaining 
national liberation. Therefore, though these 
countries oppose the old system of relations, 
they áre forced to transact the main part of 
their foreign economic operations within the 
framework of these relations. Тһе existing 
dependence on imperialist states means that 
practically any move to consolidate the young 
national economy affects the interests of 


internationai mono poly capital and runs into 
its fierce resistance. 


Nationalization of foreign property is the 


most important factor of strengthening the 


economic iudependence of newly-fiee states, 
which inflicts a telling blow on world 
economic structures of the colonial type. In 
1960-1976, according to UN statistics, 71 deve 
loping countries undertook 1,369 actions to 
establish national control in the sphere of 
financing, infrastucture, extractive industries, 
plantations and individual branches ‘of the 
manutacturing industry. 


Protagontsts of neo-colonialism are doing 
everything possible to discredit the idea of 
nationalization and its beneficial influence on 
the economic development of newly- 
independent states. _They fail to mention that 
the eífectivé operation of nationalized enter~ 
prises depends not only on internal factors 
but also оз a degree of foreign control over 
ы егаан Ы shipments,. manufacturing and 


fp re - 
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„marketing of goods іп foreign countries and 
оп the deliveries of modern equipment and 


‘tech nology to the developing countries. 
' The Western states and transnational 
corporations respond to ‘the acts of 
nationalization with, economic sanctions, 


including the boycott of nationalized enter- 
prises, attempts at sabotage and recall.of 
skilled personnel. 


In recent years the growing financial 
indebtedness of developing countries is beco- 
ming one of the main ways of binding the 
, young states to the world capitalist system. 
' Between 1971 and1982 the total indebtedness 
of developing countries soared from 90,000 
millon to 626,000 million dollars. 


The consequences of sharply growing 
financial indebtednocss of devoloping coun- 
tries transcend by far the limits of purely 
economic questions. in so far as the imperia- 
list states employ it to achieve. numerous 
political and strategic aims, as, for example, 
direct influence on domestic 
economic policies of 
creation of more 
conditions for 


individuai 
favourable 
international monopolies, 
undermining the unity of developing‘ countries 
іп their struggle against imperialist powers, 
solution of pureiy political tasks including 
attempts to split the alliance of world 
socialism and the national - liberation move- 
ment. 


states, 


The situation in the developing countries 
has noticeably deteriorated due to the regular 
1980-82 economic crisis gripping the world 
capitalist economy. It entailed lower growth 
rates and, in some cases, recession in the 
developing countries’industrial output whose 
volume dropped one percent in 1 as 
opposed to the previous year, v 


and foreign 


investment | 


255 


In that period of time, employing the existing 
interna:ional mechanism of finance and trade, 
the Western’ industrialized countries tried 
again to ease partially their economic difficul- 
ties at the expense of the developeng countries. 
In 1981 the latter’s exports to the developed 
capitalist countries fell nearly 6 percent wher- 
eas the reverse flow trade increased 5.3 per 
cent. This,of course, reflects the growing 
instability of the capitalist system of inter- 
national economic relations and the 
increasing dependence of developing countries 
on international monopolies. 


Issued by the Information Dept. ofthe 
USSR Consulate General іп Calcutta. 
19,8.83 


NUCLZAR THREAT TO ASIA 


The Middle East, South and Southeast 
Asia, and Southern Africa are the most 
probable areas in the Third Worid for 
using nuclear weapons ip the event ofa 
crisis. About 150 conilicts have taken 

. place іп the Third World since World War 
Jl. itis not hard ќо imagine what these 
developments might have led to bad the 
conflicting sides hed nuclear weapons in 
their arsenals, notes V. Davydov. in his 
article **Nuclear Weapons and Developing 
World" published in the magazine ‘Pecples 
of Asia and Africa (No.2, 1983). 


Few people today doubt that the growing 
number of countries possessing nuclear 
weapons may result in terrible consequences 
for the world community in general and each 
nation in particular. Despite differences in 
concepts and views, most researchers conclude 
that menkind must urgently decide if it is 
going to exercise real control over the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons or to put up 





ed 
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with the risk: of using these weapons and 
cestroying world civilization. 

This problem is becoming even more 
topical and complicated, since scientific and 
tzchnical progress and expanding state-to state 
cooperation inthe field of atomic energy 
increase the number of countries capable’ of 
developing nuclear weapons. The number of 
countries standing on the nuclear threshold 
is believed to go up from 20 in the early 1980s 
to 40 Бу 2000.... By 1983, 277 atomic power 

- stations with a total capacity of 157, 500 mw 
іп 24 counties generated some 9 per cent of 
all electricity in the world. Ten of the 33 
countries where atomic power stations will 
be operating by 1990 belong to the Thirdw 


World.., 


Research and practical work in the field of 
nuclear energy are being expanded for objec- 
tive reasons. But all measures should be 
taken to prevent the mounting danger of 
thermonuclear catastrophe.... | 


The significance of the 1968 nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty is growingrn view of the 
possible enlargement of the "nuclear club.” 
To date 118.countries, including many Asian 


states, have signed and ratified the treaty, But: 


countries still remain outside its 


“ 


about 50 
framework. 


Particularly alarming are the nuclear ambis 
tions of the Islamabad military regime which 
stubbornly refuses to sign the nonproliferation 
treaty. The high level of Pakistan’s nuclear 
program would have been impossible without 
ths assistance of the United States anc other 
‘Western powers. 


In the 1970s Pekistan launched the 
-establshment ofa ramified atomic industry 
which includes atomic power stations as well 
as uranium enrichment and plutonium regene- 


ation plants. 


. frustrated a UN conference 
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In 1975 Pakistan announced that it would 
build over a dozen atomic power · stations by 
the end of the 20th century. With tbe coun- 
try's extremely limited financial resources, this 
program reflects Islamabad's true intentions. 
which became clear after it signed in 1976 a 
contract with Fraace on purchasing plutonium 
regeneratson enterprises. Some Pakistani 
quarters declared that if any neighbouring 
non-nuclear country (a hint to India) condu- 
cted tests of nuclear installations, Pakistan 
would do the same at all costs. 

The world. public's protests against the 
further spread of nuclear weapons made it 
impossible for France to implemant its; 
agreememt with Pakistan. Then Islamabad ‘ 
used dummy companies to secretly purchase 


" uranium enrichment technology and equipne- 


ent in the United States, Britain, West Germ- 
any, and Switzerland. With the direct 
connivance of Western' powers, Pakistan 
acquired by the 1980s nearly all necessary 
things for the manufacture of nuclear Weapons. 
The nuclear arm; race in South Asia may 
seriously undermine security on the continent. ` 
Washington's atomic diplomacy in record to 
developing nations is negatively influencing 
the situation in the region. The United States 
on making the 
Indian Oceana peace zone and continues 
concentrating large naval forces in that area.... 


- Washington may trample upon the principle 


of nondeploying nuclear weapons at peace 
time іп any .of those Asian and African 
countries where it has military projects. 


Ву concluding agreements, prohibiting 
the use of their territory for nuclear prepara- 
tions, developing nations ‘may largely contri- » 
bute to deterring nuclear armaments. 

APN 24,8.83 

Issued by the Information Dept. of the 

$ Consulate General in: Calcutta. 
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ISRAEL & LEBANON IN SEARCH OF A 
NEW RELATIONSAIP 


BACKGROUND ` 
The Plo And Syrian Takeover In Lebanon 


Until About 1970, the — Israel-Lebanon 
border was Israel's quietest. Farmers on both 
sides of the line tilled their lands and went 
about their daily activities without fear or 
worry. There меге, virtually no 
incidents of any kind, 







Lebanon itself lived in peace. The only 
Arab country where the Moslem and Christian 


wasdalso the only genuinely democratic 
republic in the Arab world. State institutrons 
and leadership functions were divided, by 
common consent, among Christians, Moslems 
and Druze. 


Plo Influx 


This Situation began to undergo a drastic 
‘change in 1970, when the PLO’s attempt 


in the massive expulsion of PLO ferces irom 
that country—and their equally massive influx 


had paved the way for the PLO’s consolida- 
tionin Lebanon, when it signed . the Cairo 
Agreement of 1969 (amended at Melkart in 
1973 and at Shtura in 1977 ), granting the 
PLO special status in Lebanon. 


One early result of the PLO incursion was 
that it upset the delicate demographic balance 
in the country, 
decisive numerical advantage and soon began, 
with help from the PLO, toseek to exyloit 
that advantage by turning Lebanon i i» 


border 


populations were about'equally matched, it — 


to undermine the Jordanian regime resulted . 


into the only other country in the area that - 
would admit them : Lebanon. 
In effect, the Lebanese government itself 


as the Moslems gained a 


«87 


Moslem state with a pan-Arab outlook. The 
Lebanese Christians, and their pro-Western 
orientation, opposed these ambitions. Increa- 
singly, there were clashes between the Chris- 


tians and the PLO—backed by radical 
elements among the Moslems—as the PLO 
gradually began ќо carve out for itselfa 


‘state’ within a state’—as it previously had 
à А 9 
tried unsuccessfully to до in Jordon. 


By the spring of 1975, these clashes had 
turned into a full-scale civil war, with Syria 
joining a year later. In just over seven years, 
that war was to take a foll of nearly 100,000 
Lebanese killed and some  quarter-million 
wounded ; hundreds of thousands жеге 
uprooted from their homes and became 
refugees—many of them fleeing PLO terror, 
especially in the southern part of the country. 


‘Greater Syria? 

The Syrian army entered Lebanon іп 
June 1976. Since then, Syria has been receiving 
regular financial support from the Arab states 
for the upkeep of this *'inter-Arab'* force— 
on. the basis of twice-yearly requests for such 
support from the Lebanese government. 


By November 1976, Syrian forces were 
deployed in large areas of Lebanon. Between 
them and the PLO, which had earlier moved 
in from the southeast, Lebanon had in effect 
become an occupied country. 


Following Israel's military campaign 
in J une-July 1982, the Lebanese government, 
for the first time in six years, refrained from 
requesting (һе renewal of financial support 
for the Syrian force in Lebanon.... | 


2 THE TRIPLE THREAT : 


The Plo Threat To Israel | 
The Subversion Of Lebanon 


—— ————— — aM M 
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Тһе Plo Link With 
[nternational Terror 


Within a very short time, the PLO 
establishment in Lebanon becamea threc- 
x Way menace : 


(1) It increasingly utilized Lebanese 
territory as a base and staging-ground 
for terrorist incursions into Israel and 
for stationing artillery апа 
direct military attacks on Israel's 
northern region, Galilee. 


By interfering, more and more, with 
the functions normally performed by 
the government, the PLO in effect 


(2) 


neutralized the Lebanese government, 


its authority and its. institutions in the 
southern part of the country, 


The Lebanese capital of Beirut was 
turned into the nerve-centre of inters 
national terror, with the PLO estab- 
lishing regular liaison there with all 
the major underground movements 
over and terror organizations the world 


(3) 


During the fighting against the Christians 
in Lebanon, the PLO undertook the task of 
converting itself from a terrorist organization 
in‘o a full-fiedged army. In this, it had the 
fuil support, and massive material assistance, 


of several powerful Arab states as weli as the 


Scviet Union... ` 


Full confirmation of the truth of 
report came when the Israel Defence Forces 
moved into southern Lebanon the following 


summer, driving the PLO ош and discovering 


vast quantities of armaments of all kinds, 
meny of them of Soviet origin. ' 
Haddad’s Forces—And Unifil 
Were-—in 


Іп Southern Lebanon, there 


this 


‘all across Israel, at Israeli targets 


—— - 


addition to the Druze and thé Shiite Moslems 


_—two forces that had underteken to curb PLO 


attempts to take over that region. Опе was 


& mixed force of Christian and Shiite-Moslem 


Lebanese soldiers under the command of 
Major Saad Haddad, a Lebanese army officer 
who had originally been assigned to this area 
by the Lebanese army. The other was the. 
UN Interim Force in Lebanon ( UNIFIL ). 


Removing The Threat, Opeotion Peace For 
Galilee 


Attem pts of various kinds were made, over i 
the years, to end the continuing military and 
terrorist menace emanating from the PLO 


establishment in southern Lebanon... 


. None of these measures enjoyed more than 
a very limited ала short-lived success. 
Always, after a while, the PLO was “back in 
business"— sending shells, rockets or murder 
squads across Israel's border and bringing 
death, destruction and constant fear ќо the 
towns and villages of Galilee. Meanwhile, 
too, the PLO’s arsenal was constantly growing 
(arms of Soviet and other origins supplied 
by Arab states like Libya, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia ), as it prepared to make itself over 
into a full-fledged military fighting force. 


Collapse Of Cease-Fire 


The Habib-engineered cease-fire. of 24 
July 1981 never really took hold.... From 24 
July 1921, the date the Habib cease-fire went 
into effect, until 6 June 1982, when Israeli 
forces entered Lebanon jn Operation Peace 
for Galilee, the PLO carried out more than 
150 attacks and attempted attacks at locations 
abroad 
in southern Lebanon. At least four 
times, PLO terrorists penetrated into Israel 
from Jordanian terroritory.... 


and 


Wornings Ignored 


The . Government of Israel 
4 
Y 


repea tedly 
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warned that it could not allow this! state of 
affairs to contimue indefinitely. When these 
warnings 
continued, the Israel Air Force on 21 April 
1982 hit PLO bases in southern Lebanon. 
Prime minister Begin declared : ““Тһе cease- 
Еге cannot be one-sided. We must protect 
the lives of our citizens. Jf the terrorists 
will quiet down, we will be quiet too." 


But there was по Ісі-пр. The attacks 
continued—even after yet another warning 
raid by the Air Force on 9 Мау. On 3 June, 
the Israeli Ambassador in Loncon. Mr. 


Shlomo Argov, was shot inthe head as he 


left an official function ; to this day, he. is 
almosttotally paralyzed. 


The next day, Israeli planes attacked PLO - 


command posts and arms depots in the Beirut 
area. That same day, artillery and rocket 
fire was opened, from PLO positions across 
southern Lebanon, on 27 civilian habitations 
in Galilee, as well as on Lebanese villages in 
the Haddad-controlled areas. 


that was the last straw. On 
was 


For Israel, 
6 June, Operation Peace for Galilee 
launched. 


GAINS AND EXPECTATIONS 


The Campaign had three highly important 
immediate results : 


1. It knocked out the PLO’s burgeoning 
military machine in southern Lebanon 
and drove the PLO forces out of the 
area, thus restoring peace and quiet— 


2. It broke up the high concentration of 
PLO forces, leaders and administra- 
tive centres in Beirut that,. over the 
years, had turned the Lebanese capital 


into the nerve-centre of a global terror 


network embracing i. a the 
3 l es 


were ighored, and the attacks | 
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world's major underground move- 
ments, 
! 
3. It released the long-suffering 


Lebanese population from the stran- 
glehold ofthe ruthless terror organi- 
zation that had made life for many 
of these people a living hell, 


Yetthe potential gains could po fer 
beyond this immediate outcome, : significant 
as it may bein itself. Three new opportu- 
nities opened up: (a) for the restoration of 
Lebanese authority and sovereignty through- 
out the country; (b) for a new relationship 
between Lebanon and Israel, through the 
gradual development of peaceful and mutually 
fruitful relations ; (c) for the emergence of 
truly moderate, non-PLO elements among 
the Palestinian Arabs that would be 
tojoin the peace-making process 
Camp David five years ago. 


ready 
begun at 


The Israel-Lebanon Negotiations 


One of the by-products of the expulsion 
of the PLO from Beirut and southern Lebanon 
in Operation Peace for Galilee, was the 
prospect it opened up for the. restoration of 
territorial integrity to Lebanon and of full 
sovereignty over all of Lebanon... 


. Direct negotiations were begun, on 28 
December 1982, between Israeli and Lebanese 
delegations with the participation ofrepresens 
tatives of the United States. 


Israel's aimsin these talks were clear 
and, indeed, have been reiterated time and 
again : to withdraw its forces from Lebanon 
as soon as possible ; to establish the kind 
of security arrangements that will prevent 
Lebanese territory from being used once more 
for hostile attacks against Israel; and to 
place onamore formal and thus а more 
dependable basis the  good-neighbourly rela- 
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" fior: existing Israeli and 


Lebznese peoples. 


between the 


The Israeli-Lebanese negotiations were 
imzceded and complicated, all along, not only 
by the heterogeneous character of the 


Lebanese government, whieh greatly reduced: 


the scope of the Lebanese delegation's bara- 
airing authority at the talks, but alse— pro- 
ba-ly  mainly—by Lebanon's hesitancy in 
moking any kind of move without the 


apcroval of its eastern neighbour, Syria, and 


otter Arab countries... 


Israel! Concessions 


Israel, fully aware of Lebanon's sensiti- 
vi£es in this regard, went out of its way to 


make concessions designed to smooth the: 


way to an agreement.... 


NINE ESSENTIALS | 

Inthe final analysis, Israel found it 
possible to make the concessions it did, 
because they paved the way for an agrcemenf 
tkat does contain the following essential and 
pcsitive elements А 


1. Recognition of Israel's right to live 
in peace, within secure and recognized 
borders ; 


bo 


between Lebanon and Israel ; 


3, Respect for each other’s sovereignty, 
independence and territorial integrity ; 


4. Agreement that Lebanon must nof 
again become a base for 
activity against Israel ; 


Security region in southern Lebanon, 
with special security measures and 
| arrangements ; 

6. No hostile forces to be allowed : on 
Lebanese territory; ° 


оп 
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Termination оѓ the state of ҹаг 


hostile © 


voie 
* 4 


"ntt 


7. Cessation of all hostile propaganda ; 


8. Joint Liaison Committee to supervise 
implementation of agreement апа. 
develop mutual relations— 


9, Israeli Liaison Office in Beirut. 


It is hoped that the agreement that -has 
finally been reached between Israel and Leba- 
non will serve, as the foundation of а 
growing understanding between our two 
nations, leading ultimately to the extension 
ofthe peace process,begun at Camp David, 
to all of Israel's neighbours. ` 


—hNews From Israel 
July, 83 


LABOUR RELATIONS AND WORKERS? 
PARTICIPATION | 
AUSTRALIA 


Тһе **new^* Consensus 


One ofthe main planks of the new 
Australian Prime Minister's. election campa- . 
ign for the Labour party was the notion of a 
national consensus on economic questions 
between unions, management and Government. ` 
Many expresscd doubts as (о whether conse- 
nsus would be possible. | 


The answer came оп 15 April 1983 
following a national economic summit in 
canberra, which endorsed a recovery progr- 
amme providing for economic stimulus, wage 
restraint and higher taxes if “necessary. The 
meeting ended in a mood of, unprecedented 
affability, with the Managing Director of . 
Thomas Nationwide Transport (TNT) i 
Company calling it the “summit of good- 
will". | 

Praise also came from the union move- 

2s 


i 


. usly, 
wage fixing under the auspices of the Austr- - 
alian Conciliation and Arbitration Commis- 


о that during the 
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ment with the Senior Vice-President of the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) 
who said that people had been able to accept 
that “(һе community interest superseded 


 gelf-interest”’. 


The President of the Confederation of 
Austraiian Industry saw the summit as proof 
of the Governmedt’s will to produce “ассер- 
table, realistic and workahlesolutions.” | 


The meeting agreed that unemployment: 


and inflation should be tackled: simultaneo- 
and supported a return tocentralised 


sign. For their part, the employers accepted 
current period of wage 
restraint, dividend increases 
restrained. They also accepted ‘that the 
Government hada mandate to establish a 
price surveillance mechanism. 

The communique ‘also promised а 
job creation plan, a stimulatory fiscal 
policy and ae overhaul industrial relations. 
Other areas of common accord covered the 
need.to retain protection programmes for 


lame-duck | industries. However, such 
protection would be gradually lifted so as 
to encourage the emergence . of а more 


specialised and internationally competitive 
manufacturing industry. | 

New technology was seen as contributing 
to the competitive position. of the economy, 
However, it was agreed that new technology 
should be planned and introduced 
consultation with workers and their unions, 
and that this consultation should be backed 


by wider policies, including retraining and 


redundancy previsions. 
"The goodwill of the Canberra meeting 
was reflected in the final communique in 


which participants expressed the hope that 
the summit represented the beginning of an 


on-going process of consultation ang coopers 


should. also be: 


in full | 
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ation, initiated by the summit, between 
Government, business and unions. 
Source : Australian Government: National 
Economic Summit, final communique 
(Canberra).15 Apr. 1983 8pp. 


CHINA 


UNDERTAKINGS ENHANCE 
EFFICIENCY 
OF MANAGEMENT STAFF 


The 12th National Congress of the Chinese 
Community Party, which took place in 
September 1982, decided fo reform the 
so-called ‘cadre system", under which mana- 
gement staff, once appointed, would hold 
their posts indefinitely irrespective of age or 


. competence. The measure aims at recruiting 


younger - people who have the necessary 
scientific or technological knowledge, getting 
rid of bureaucracy and overstaffing, and 
ensuring professional mobility and more 
rational employment of qualified personnel. 


An increasing number of factories and 
mines are applying this reform : they have 
introduced elections of directors among the 
staff, advertised for professionals and removed 
incompetent managerial staf from their 
posts. The latter have becn appointed 
as advisers or retired. 


Since early 1982, directors and managers 
have been elected by workersiin 450 Beijing 
factories (on the increased role of workers? 
assemblies, see 5.Һ.В. 1/82, p. 35 ). Moreover, 
in recent years, production units have 
started advertising for scientific, technical 
anG management ‘personnel. During а 
3-month period in 1982, no less. than 200 
professionals responded to such advertise~ - 
ments. . қ 
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Source : Beijing Review, No. 
1983.. 


% 


SWITZERLAND. 


TOWARDS BETTER PROTECTION 
AGAINST DISMISSAL 


` An ad hoc committee has been set up by 
the Federal Justice and Police Department 
to propose ways and means of protecting 
werkers more effectively against dismissal. 


The trade unidns are represented on the 
committee. 
The Swiss Federation of Trade Unions 


( USS ) is seeking amendments to the Swiss 
Coce of Obligations which would: prohibit 
dismissals throughout the period of disability 
following an illness or accident and during 
| prezaancy or maternity leave,. provide for 
reinstatement following unfair 
(e.g. for membership of a political party 
or trade union activities ), require employers 
to state the reasons for dismisss! in writing 
and provide for a rapid procedure, free 
of charge, in cases of dispute. 


Source: 1055 :. Service de presse, No 


. 40 (Berne ), 22 Dec. 1982. 


UNITED STATE S 
GOVERNMENT PUSHES LABOUR» 
MANAGEMENT €O-OPERATION 


What are the significant outcomes: and 
impacts of cooperative labour-managemen 
programmes ? What are the major impedi- 

ants? And what сап business, labour and 
government do. to overcome these impedi- 
‘ments ? 


These were some of the questions examined 
by 44 top-level representatives from business, 


, t 


5, 31 Jan. 


dismissal 


. management 
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labour, government and third-party neutrals 
ata symposium on labeur-management rela- 
tions co-sponsored by the US ‘Department 
of Labor in June 1982. The government has 
recently setupa department to promote 
cooperative labour-management programmes, 
with the aim of improving productivity and 


the quality of working life. 


Apart from practical measures to assist 
the development of cooperative activities 
between both sides of industry, symposium 
members said the main requirement was 
acceptance of a cooperative “philosophy” by 
leaders in business, labour and government., 


So far, the development of any wide-scale 
labour-management cooperation has been 
bampered by the reluctance of both sides 
of industry to make the necessary adjustments 
to ensure’ that these programmes are really 
effective. There is distrust by the unions 
and many managers are afraid of losing 
power. In fact, according to the symposium 
report, management is reluctant to concede 
the legitimacy of organised labour and to 
accept it as a partner in production. Моге- 
over, management is often too impatient 
to work slowly tewards a new understanding 
with their unions. American industry is 
increasingly being run by financial experts 
who value short term profits iover the long- 


term benefits that a successful cooperative 
programme can bring to a company. 


For their part, union 


leaders fear that 
such 


cooperation may be seen. as a pro- 
attitude by' their members. 
There is also the fear that union participants 
in such programmes 
decisions about 

Even .when union 
support 
problems 
the 


leaders go ahead and 
such programmes, there are often 
in winning over members. аф 
„Shop floor level. Another barrier to 


wil have to:make · 


- 


? 


reducing the workforce. 


anna AA n a 
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union participation is the habit of some 
companies to try asd set up cooperative 
programmes in certain plants while working 
against union organising activities in others. 


Clearly, if cooperative programmes are to 
succeed, there must be changes on both 
sides. 


Management and labour must be convin- 


ced that the economic realities of the 1980s 
require rejection of the concept of the 
process of collective bargaining as one 


inherently filled with conflict and, instead 
demands a new employer/employee 
selationship which is not only more har- 
monious but also more productive. 


The first step is the setting up of labour- 
management committees. Such committees 
aim to improve day-to-day working relations- 
hips by emphasising shared objectives, 
consistent with public policy goals ав 
expressed in the Labour Management 
Cooperation Act of 1978, of : improving 
labour-management relationships ; providing 
job security ; enhancing economic develops 
ment, or involving workers in decisions 
which affect their jobs. | 


The symposium preceded the first 
National Labour-Management Conference 
which was held in Washington. D. C. on 9 
and 10 September 1982, under the theme 
“А пеу era in meeting mutual needs", 
Addressing the Conference, the Secretary 
of Labour said Americans “шау well be at 
the threshold ofa new epoch". Looking to 
the future, he said that the relationship 
between employers and unions would grow 
more out of “their common goals than 
their separate interests". 


(Іп response tothe search for more 
cooperative labour relations, the Depart- 
. ment of Labor launched an active progra- 
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mme in 1982 to assist labour and manage- 
ment to undertake joint efforts to improve 
productivity and enhance the quality of 
working Ше. Central о this’ programme 
Is the conviction that cooperative relations 
between both sides of industry, particularly 
steps to create new opportunities for worker 
participation in decision-making, can 
contribute to furthering the mutual interests 
of both sides. 


Source: United States : Department 
of Labor: Report on the Secretary of Labor's 
Symposium on Co-operctive Labor Management 
programs (Washington, D. C. h 51рр. Sep. 
1982, and News, INov. 1982. Labor Relations 
Press : perspective (Ft. Washington, PA) Oct. 
1982, pp. 121-132. 


EMPLOYMENT 
INDIA 


Drought increases jobless 


Karnataka appears to have become a 
drought-prone State. Crops failure in two 
successive seaaons has puta heavy responsi- 
bility on the administration in preparing job 
schemes and ensuring drinking water. 


According to the latest figure, the. number 
of those in need of employment on relief 
works between January and April 1983 is 
estimated at 600,000. This means creating 
75 million  man-days required under the 
National Rural Employment Programme. 


source: Daily news (Budapest) 26 Feb.1983 . 


SWITZERLAND 
An employment programme to beat the crisis 


Even Switzerland has begun to feel the 


effects -of the. world economic recession 


| UTEM MM 


! 
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“Since the third quarter of 1982, the gross 


national product in real terms has been 2,5 to 
3% lower than the corresponding level for 
the previous year, а decline in economic 
activity which has had repercussions on 
employment (66,156 part-time unemployed 
in March,1983 compared with 24, 822 a year 
earlier). ] 


To stop the situation deteriorating further, 
the Federal Council (Executive), in its 
message on 31 January 1983, plans to intro- 
duce a series of measures aimed at effectively 
boosting the economy and employment, 


The measures will be introduced in two 
complementary phases. The object is to 
promote employment, in the short term, by 
stepping up demand and, in the medium and 
longér term, by improving conditions of 
supply. ` | | 

The initial phase of the programme aimed 
primarily at making au immediate impact on 
employment, concentrates on stimulating 
demand for goods and services, 1t provides 
for increased spending on epuipment and 
arms, which it is hoped will have a multiplier 
'effect on incomes aad consumption, measures 

‘to promote research (new applications for 
basic research) and policies affecting the 
labour market (subsidies to finance re-empl- 
.oyment. and refresher courses). Export 


. promotion measures and guarantees against 


export risks complete the first part of the 
programme. | 


The second phase, which contains longer 
term solutions, sets out to resolve the struct- 
ural shortcomings of the Swiss economy. It 
entails consolidating the economy by exten- 
ding ünancial aid to economically vulnerable 
regíons, especially by providing more incen- 
tives for small and medium-sized enterprises 
in mountain areas. It also involves setting 


up throughout the country a system of 
guarantees against risks inherent in introdu- 
cing new techniques so as to alleviate the 
financial implications for small and medium- 
sized undertakings. 


source ; Switzerland: Federal Council : 
Message concerning measures aimed at 


. Strengthening the Swiss economy (Berne), 


31Jan. 1983. 43pp.(Doc. No.8.3003). 


Federal Department ot Economic Affairs: 
Measures aimed at increasing the Swiss 
economy’s capacity for 
medium and | 
undated). 


adjustment in the 
long tcrm, 33pp. (mimeo, 


UNITED STATES 
Job-creation package finally emerges 


On 24March 1983 the Administration 
conceded to Congressional. pressure by 
endorsing a $4,600 million programme (HR 
1718) to create jobs and provide “humanitarian 
relief" forthe unemployed. This is in 
addition to the highway jobs legislation 


" (HR6211) which was approved in December 


1982 and is expected to 
construction-related jobs. 


create 320,000 


. With national unemployment running at 
10.4% (down from the December 1982 peak 
of 10.895), the legislation s` not aimed at 
*make-work" employment but at providing 
for *'neglected needs" at a cost of less than. 
one-seventh the cost of unemployment 
compensation, 


Apart from about $200 million for food, 4 
Shelter and other humanitarian aid for | 
victims ‘of the recession and several hundred 
million dollars for other social services to ` 
unemployed and disadvantaged Americans, 
most of the money was intended for constra- 


ction, repair, maintenance and public service 
Jobs under existing fedéral programmes. This 


means that extra money will now be available . 


to  modernise urban mass transportation 
systems. Money has also been allocated for 
developing parks and recreation areas. . 


Roughly $2, 100,000 million of the $4,600, 
O00million is to be channelled to areas of 
highest unemployment. А sum of $5,000,000 
is earmarked for services to displaced workers 
under the Job Training Partnership Act(seeS. 
L.B. 1/83,p.152). 


There is no official estimate of how many 
jobs will be created ‘by ‘the legislation ; in 
December 1982 over 12 millon Americans 
were seeking jobs, while nearly 2 million 
more unemployed had given up the search, 
convinced that they would be unsuccessful. 


Source : United States : 98th Congress, Ist 
session: Emergencyexpenditures to meet natio- 
nal needs, Senate, Report No.98-17, 51рр 


House of Representatives, Report No.98- 
44, 39pp. i 


Congressional Record: House, 3March, 1983, 
pp. H,827-832. 


Source : ILO Socia! and Labour bulletin 
quarterly publication No 2,June 1983, 


GOVERNMENT AT THE GRASS ROOTS 
Writes JAMES WEBER 


Though less powerful than the federal 
ог state governments, municipal 
government in the United States ia 
in many ways the closest to the 
citizen. Whatever form it takes, its 
officials are frequently more responsive 
to constituents? needs than are national 
representatives... | 50% 
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Local government. іп the United States 
15,іп а sense, “closer? to every citizen, 
even though the national government may 
have a greater impact on a person in the 
long run and even though local government 
may be the least powerful of the three— 
federal, state and local. 


According to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, “а municipality is merely a 
department of the State, and the State may 


withhold, grant or withdraw powers and 
privileges ав it sees fit, However great or 
‘small its sphere of action, it remains the 


creature of the State, exercising and holding 
powers and privileges subject to the sovere- 
ign will" Because the city is a creature of 
the state, the- state docs not even need the 
consent of a locality‘s citizens to establish 
acity government. Only the state can grant 


amunicipality life, with the powers to 
elect officials. 
Furthermore, after local governments 


have been created by the state, they are given 
only limited power and can do only those 
they have been specifically 
authorized to do by the state. State constitu 


‘tions define’ іп: detail a municipality’s right 


to sue and besued, to borrow money, to 
levy taxes, to hire employees and to purchase 
the materials needed to provide the services 


Citizens expect and demand. The power 


ofthe state over the actions ofa local 
government is complete. Except for сегізіп 
constitutional limitations, a state's constitu- 
tional control over municipalities is shared 
with the state — legislature. Municipal - 
corporations “тау be created, or, having 
been created, their powers may be restricted 
or enlarged or altogether withdrawn at the 
will of the legislature." 


State 
abolished 


legislatures can—and have—even 
cities, The state legishilaure of 


БЕБЕК miii E M mn Hm Mn poen смен енем 
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Tennessee in 1879- passed а series of acts 
thet unincorporated the.city of Memphis. 


The legislature repealed the city's charter 
anc created a new unit of local government, 
the Taxing District of Shelby County, to 
replace the city of Memphis.... 


Four general types of local government 
havs been developed in the United States 
to respond to the needs of citizens and to 
govern effectively, retaining local autonomy. 


Weak-may or/council government, The 
primary characteristics of this form of 
local government are the severe restrictions 


placed on the power of the mayor, and the 
ci; councils total responsibility for 
supervising all municipal functions.... 


Тһе тезі center of power іп a weak- 
mzyor government is the citizen-elected 
cizy council, which holds all powers not 
o:herwise delegated to city boards and 
commissions. The mayor serves as its 
presiding officer and occasionally is granted 
vato power, but has no real jurisdiction. The 
council is usually responsible for appointing 
ell the city’s chief administrative officials, 
approving the hiring and firing of lower 
level employees and overseeing the administra- 
tive operations of the city. The typical 
council. devotes a large. share of its time to 
the supervision of the city's administrative 
«fairs and becomes absorbed in the details 
o? the city's. day-to-day operations. То 
manage efficiently, councils often divide 
into special committees that supervise major 
sity departments, like police, fire, streets 
aid finance. The council‘s budget committee 
ie responsible for drawing up the city’s annual 
sperating budget, which must be adopted by 
<he whole council. 


A secondary characteristic almost always 
found іп weak-mayor/counceil cities is the 


_ administrative 
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presence of municipal boards and commi- 
ssions, which operate with considerable 
independence from the mayor апа council. 
Usually these governing units oversee such 
secondary . functions as parks, sewage dis- 
posal, planning, health, libraries and water ; 
occasionally they control even some of the 
major city departments. These boards and 
commissions tend to become "little govern- 
ments" in the city because they have 
complete aufhority over all policies in their 
area of concern. ‘Typically, boards and | 
commissions are established when the citi- 

zens want to isolate a particular municipal 
function from political concerns or have 
no confidence that the city council and 
mayor wil administer the functions 
businesslike way. 


in a 


Strong-mayer/counci] government. The 


movement from a weak-mayor/counci] gover- 
nment to a strong-mayor form progressed 
throughout most of the 19th century. Ihe 
national government, with its separation of 
powers and strong chief executive, became 
the model for reforming municipalities, As a 
first step most administrative responsibilities 
were taken away from the city council and 
transferred to the office of the mayor. New 
city charters also provided forthe direct 
election ofthe mayor by the public and 
lengthened the  mayor's ‘term of office. 
Further, they changed many of the traditionlly 
elected administrative positions (like the city 
clerk ог (һе chief of police) to appointive 
positions, gave the mayor power to draw 
up an executive budget, and centralized the 


structure of the city under , 
the office of the mayor. 


This form of government changed the 
mayor's relationship with the city council, 
Although not normally given a seat on the 
council nor a vote, the strong mayor has the 
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right to exercise а veto over all council 
actions and сап ‘attend council meetings 
and submit recommendations. 


As the chief executive the strong mayor 
has the authority to appoint and remove 
the heads ofcity departments and many 
lesser officials. Usually this power is 
absolute, although in some cities these per- 
sonnal actions must receive the approval 
of the council. 


Finaly, under the strong-mayor council 
government, the council is denied all major 
executive powers,. retaining only its 
representative functions and its legislative 
duties... | 


During the first 20 years of this century, | 


the commission government came to be 
considered the best form available to 
municipalities. Its popularity is rooted in 


its ability to cut red tape and waste ; it 
came ќо represent a more businesslike 
approach to municipal government, with an 
emphasis on good administration. Commission 
government did away withthe clutter of 
independent boards andj,commissions, it 
discredited the concept of separation of 
powers, and it cast doubt on the need for 
political leadership in communities, 
Replacing all this was a sleek, new govern- 
ment, simple in concept, simple in organiza« 
tion, efficient in operation and designed 
for action. l 


The model commission government calls 
for the election of several commissioaers— 
usually three, five or seven—who possess all 
the legislative and executive powers of the 
government. Collectively, the commissioners 
perform the same legislative duties as any 
city council : they enact ordinances, determine 
tax rates, appropriate tax monies and hear 
citizen complaints. Individually, ^ each 
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commissioner also becomes a city adminis- 
trator by serving as the head of a major city 
department, such as public works, public 
safety, health or finance, with responsibility 
for that department's operation. 


When: .the city commission meets col- 
lectively, it is presided over by one of its 
members, who is usually given the title of 
mayor. The mayor typically is elected by 
the public ;as do all other commissioners, 
he or she heads one of the city's departments. 
The mayor votes on all issues before the 
council but does not have veto powcr. 
Beyond these powers, the mayor serves only 
as the ceremonial head of the city.... 


Councli/manager ^ government із ап 
outgrowth of commission government in 
that both forms emphasize the adminis- 
trative side of government. However. after 
afew years’ operation, a major structural 
weakness emerged ià commission government; 
its failure to provide for a chief executive 
officer. Because of this, the city commission 
was unable. to do two critical things equally 
well; itcould not both agree on what 
should be done and attend to the doing. 
The council/manager plan corrected this by 
providing for a professional city manager 
to serve ав the city's chief administrator 
and to implement the policies established 
by the; council. 


Although there is no separation of 
legislative and executive powers in the council/ 
manager plan, there is а division of functions, 
which gives the manager control over city 
administration and assigns the council the 
responsibility of exercising administrative 
oversight. Thus, the city manager acts as 
the agent of the council, with the council 


retaining the ultimate responsibility for the 


city’s administration. The council has the 
power to dismiss the manager. 
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City managers аге hired by councils on 
the . basis of their skills and experience as 
administrators. Most of the early managers 
were selected from the ranks of civil 
engineering, today they often are recruited 
from university programs in public administ- 
ration. This background usually enables 
them to administer a city better than most 
elected commissioners. 


and responsibilities of the 
council] under this form are not greatly 
different from traditional council duties in 
most American cities. It enacts ordinances, 
levies taxes, ‘adopts a budget, © approves 
public works projects, and hears citizens 
complaints. Such actions and policymaking 
undertakings are appropriate responsibilities 
for an elected, legislative body. 


The duties 


The ейу council also possesses executive 
power through the mayor, who is a member 
of the council. The mayor periotms many 
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executive and ceremonial duties ; 
ture is usually required'on all city ordinances 
and  contracts.- But, the council’s most 
important executive function is selecting 
and supervising the city manager. ' 


The city manager is responsible for 
directing (һе total operation of the city's 
administrative structure.... 


The  council/manager government is 
generally regarded ав the best plan for 
governing American cities with a popuahon 
of 500,000 or less... 


A report | of the National Municipal 
League on forms of 'government refers to 
the manager plan as ‘*America’s chief 
contribution to local government," The 
hallmark of this form is that it encourages 
the efficient, nonpolitical administration of 
local affairs. | | 

ow —News from Span 
May 1983 
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THE VENICE OF THE NORTH AS I SAW IT 
Dr. GEUR MOHAN DAS DE | 


After visiting the interesting places and 
viewing the spectaclar scenary of. Helsinki, 
the capital of Finland by luxury tourist bus 
we decided to leave that country for 
Stockholm, the capital of Sweden.. We 
booked іп опе of the S.A.S. planes 
flight no.785 the day before our journey. 
We boarded the plane at about 3—15 p.M. 
at the Helsinki Airport. 


` Our plane left the. airport at 3—46 p.m. A 
Swedish young man took his seat next to me ; 
we had a long talk about our 
professions and socio—economic conditions 
of our countries, He gave me some impor- 
tant and useful imformation which helped 
me to know about the actual conditions 
of Sweden. He was a supervisor ofa large 
farm in Helsinki. Every week end he 
would leave Helsinki for his home 
town Stockholm where his family stayed 
and return ^ every monday. morning 
to join his duty in Helsinki. Itold him since 


" Sweden, was one of the richest countries 


in. the World he should not take 
the trouble to run to and fro from Sweden 


.to Helsinki every week. Не told me that 


there were: many Swedish persons like him 
working in Finlaud and running to and fro 


Dr. Gour Mohon Das De, lived in Malaya both as sn army Captain 
World War II and later as a member of the Malayan Medical 


. there were 


from Sweden every week. Не could веѓа 
job in his heme town easily with the same 
amount of salary as in Finland and live a 
peaceful life with his family. But there was 
а great problem. His present emolument in 

Helsinki was ample to maintain his family but | 
in Sweden this amount of money weuld not 
serve him any better. The Income-tex | 
in Finland was not so high as іп 
Sweden where it was fl sky high. He said 
that this was due to maladministration and 
(оо much aecility given by the Swedish Govt. 
fo unwanted and unemployed persons. 
There wasa law enacted in Sweden to pay 
unemployed persons a weekly dole for their 
dzily expenses. These persons ‘took this 
oppertunity and ' did not like te work. 
They used to sitidle and enjoy the money 
from . the dole. He told пе that 
also some . other reasons 
which I would come (о kaow during my stay 
thare. 


I came to know those reasons not in 
Sweden but in the United States where I 
stayed for a few months. There I met a middle- 
aged doctor who had returned frem Sweden 
staying there for many years and joined one 
of the counrty hospitals of the United States.. 





during 


Serivice, А World 


Traveller, he is the author of several nevels, short stories, travelogues, children's stories 


' *3and magazine articles. 
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He had had a lot of experience about Sweden 
and her people. He also told me about the 
high income-tax of that country. He gave 
the reasons in detail for which the Swedish 
Govt had to drain their limtted money out 
the іп reserve. Firstly The Swedish 
Government’s heavy expenditure on the pay- 
ment cf the doles unnecessar for the idle and 
vagabend persons, and secondly ‘for heavy 
expemditures for unmarried mothers and 
their illegitimate children. 
two main reasons that the Swedish Govet. 
had to impose heavy income-tax on the gene- 
ral public. He did not blame the Govt. 
for the second reason as it was inevitable. 

In Sweden the percentage of women 
is more than the men. lts ratio is [ to 5, 
The marriages of girls in Sweden are not so 
easy and practical. As a result of this the 
unmsrried girls become mothers in large 
numbers in comparison with other countries. 
The Swedish Government solves 
social problem by helping and 
maintaining those illegitimate children in 
various ways. The Govt. also helps the 
unma:ried mothers by offering all their hos- 
pital expenses. These unmarried mothers 


and their illegitimate children are ‘not rowa | 


Qut of society. 


These children are treated just like other 
children! born of wedlock. The Govt. 
have also built many children’s homes and 
orphanages in the different parts of the 
country for them. These children 
surnames from their mothers if the fathers 
deny their fatherhood. If the fathers accept 
them as their sons they are supposed to 
maintain their children and atter their death 
these children ,will inherit their fathers, 
property. The names of those children are 
properly registered in the municipal birth 
registry like the other babies born 
wedlock, The unmarried mothers аге also 


These were the | 


this. 


get the 
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treated well and given proper respect in 
soceity like other married mother. When 
their babies are born they send cards to their 
friends and relatives and also publish the 
birth of their children in the local newspapers. 
There is no hide and seek and shame about 
these births. In other countries the girls 
sometimes take their lives for these shameful 
affairs. | 


There is also а powerful committec, the 
Svensk Barnavadomaunden founded in 1917 
fo look after these unmarried mothers and 
their illegitimate children. This committee 
bas numbers of women supervisors who are 
trained in sociology, psychology, and chili 
guidance for two years. Their duty is to visit 
those mothers and the children regularly to 
enquire about their health and their financial 
condition. They advise them in a proper way, ^ 
If the mother is unable to maintain her child 
and she does not want to take her baby home 
those women supervisors will take those 
children and send them to the childrens homes 
or orphanages for their maintenance till they 
reach the age of 18. All their expenditures 
will born by the Govt, These children get | 
proper education іп schools and colleges 
with other children. According | to 
Dr. Chapman's census report the, ages of 
those unmarried mothers were usually 18. 
He also wrote in his report that mere sex 
relation between girls and boys. does not 
compel them to get married unless they really 
love one another. 


Moreover the Swedish Govt, have arranged 
а compulsary sex education training in every 
school. Allthe Swedish children are being 
taught this subject.properly and methodically 
according to the school syllabus. They 
must pass this subject if they want higher 
education. At present many countries are ` 
also having the same type ofleducation in 
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fheir schools for knowhow and welfare of 
their children. We did not come across any 
begger, child or sdult on our tour in Sweden. 


The young man sitting next to me had 
toured most of the places of the Scandinavian 
countries as à representative of his farm. Не 
gave me some informations about his country. 

Sweden is not ahilly country like 
Norway. Most of the places in the south 
of Sweden аге flat lands. Іп prehistoric 
ages these flat lands were always covered 
with snow and glaciers. As a result of this 
numerous lakes, large and small, 
, been formed there. During winter they 
are usually covered with snow. On 
north lie the dense forests of coniferous and 
other large trees. It is one of the reasons 
that lumbering is one of the largest industries 
in Sweden. During spring and summer logs 
cut in the forests are thrown and floated 
down the rivers to the great sawmills along 
the coasts. These logs are very valuable for 
the costly furniture they make. The furniture 
` and logs in large quantities are exported to 
different countries to earn foreign currency. 
By the side of the Gulf of Bothnia many 
sawmills, paper mills and many other factories 
have been built. The paper mills are produ- 
cing enormous quantities of newsprint. The 
wood pulp and the -newsprint , are also 
exported to most countries of the world. 
India is alsoa good buyer of those news- 
prints. 


Sweden has many. good iron ore mines. 
The Swedish manufacture large quantities 
of famous Swedish steel for export and also 
for their own uses. They  builld ships, 
manufacture motor cars, electronic instrum- 
ents, cream separators, lighthouse apparatus, 
telephones, porcelain, glasses etc. 


Its agricultural products are hay fodder- 
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roots,(for domestic animals) potatoes, sugar- 
beats, oat, rye, barley etc. They are produced 
in a large quantity but wheat is grown in a 
very small quantity as its soil is not at all 
fertile for the wheat production like Poland's 
soil. Sweden is а very dry coundtry and it 
is very cold during the winter season. Its 
rainfall is Jess in the rainy season and 
is not sufficient to help the growth of the 
wheat crops. Its mineral products are iron 
Ores, sulphear pyrites and fire clay. Unfortu- 
nately there are no coal mines in sweden for tbe 
production of electricity. But Sweden has 
abundant electric power. Тһе great rivers 
abound in rapids and water falls from where 
the Swedish produce abundant electric 
power, for the turning oftheir factory 
wheels requiring two thousand horse power 
which helps to. manufacture their diesel 
engines. - Their vast industrial development 
depends only on the electric power, and they 
sell also their excess electricity to Denmark 
from Malmo in the south of Sweden. 


On the north of Sweden lies Lappland, 
where afew thousand  lapps, one of the 
nomadic races of northern Scandinavia, live. 
They keep great herds of domestic 
animals which supply them with milk, meat 
and hides ; they value remdeer more than 
paper and coin money. Their wealth is 
reckoned in terms of reindeer and not of 
money. They are nomadic people wandering 
from place to place in search of game and 
for their herds of animals, They 
always put on warm clothes due to extreme 
cold in that part. | 


During the time of our conversation our 
plane had already crossed the,Gulf of 
Bothnia and started landing on the airport 
of Stockholm. Before we took our departure 
we both wished each . other goodbye. 
Our plane landed:* there atii 8-40 hours 
vo i T 
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according to Swedish time which was shorter 
than -the time of Helsinki, Мо visa is 
required іп Sweden ifitis endorsed in the 
passport, Within afew minutes we came 
out of the airport and went out in 
search ofthe airport bus. We had no 
luggage with us as they were sent direct to 
Sweden by mistake from Moscow on our 
way to Helsinki. We had managed anyhow 
in Helsinki with what we had in our handbags. 


The airport bus was not there. We were 
requested to wait for halfan hour. We 
entered the ‘lounge of the airport, and 
waited there. To ош surprise tvo unknowm 
gentlemen, one of them probably an iIndian 
‘and the other an European wished both of 
vs and informed that they had decided to 
come and receive us. During their conversa- 
tion I came toiunderstand that they mistook 
us for our Indian leader Sri Joyprakash 
Narayan and his wife, Who we saw in our 
plane in Moscow on our journey to 
Helsinki. At ‘Helsinki airport they were 
welcomed by a Finish protocol and officers 
of the Indian Consulate in Finland. -When 
we alighted from the plane the Indian officers 
came to receive us thinking we were also 
accompanying them. But when ` I disclosed 
that we were, tourists they left us. They 
also came with us to Stockholm. But we did 
not see them alighting from the plane. 
т came to know afterwards that he was а 
roving ambassader, explaining to tke people 
of vorious countries about the tyranny and 
etrocities of the Pakistan army in East Pakistan 
(Bangladesh). As a result of this thousands of 
East Pakistan refugees were entering into 
indian border villages, and dying there in 
sarge numbers. That gentleman whom 
I thought an Indian was a Bengali from East 
Pakistan. Не was Mr. Rezak, a former 
secretary of the Pakistan embassy in Vienna. 


by the Indian Govt. 


dancing in the evening breeze. 
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Daring the time of trouble between east and 
west Pakistan he and his wife fled to Sweden 
and prayed to the Swedish Govt. for 
political asylum. 


When he came to know that we were 
Bengalis and had come from the 
border town of Kalyani he started talking in 
Bengali with me enquiring about the 
conditions of the refugees in Kalyani. At 
that time thousands refugees were accomoda- 
ted there and all the expenses were borne 
I told him ali this our us 
arrived Out Mr. Rezak wished to take us 
in his car to our hotel. 


The highway was very broad and clean- 
Though it was half past seven the daylight 
was still there. Mr. Rezak was a smart 
driver. We were passing through long 


stretches of agricultural fields on each side 


of the road where we saw green plants 
It took half an 
hour to enter into a small suburb town where 
we saw many Swedish couples walking 
with their children and enjoying fresh air on - 
the roadside. The road was not congested. 
Some of them were pushing prams. They 
were very tall and strong in comparison with 
the people of Finland. The girls had short 
hair and wore mini skirts. They were ` 
smoking and talking with their husbands 


gaily. 


These Swedish people came from the 
same Viking stock as the other Scandina- 
vians. They аге the tallest race іп Europe, 
the fairest in colouring and they are long lived 
There is little mixture of foreign blood in ^ 
them.. They are thrifty, independent and 
idealistic. They are generally well—to—do, 
aristocratic in in their ideals and enormously . 
efficient. 
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We passed by the side of a small hill on 
which we saw a beautiful hospital. Mr. Rezak 
informed me-that it wasavery famous 
hospital for brain surgery. Many patients 
used to go there from different. parts of 
the world for treatment. We reached the 
Hotel at about 8P. M. l 2 


Тһе Hotel Eden was а very costly hosel 
where Ihad to pay U. 5.,523 per day 
with breakfast. Our double room was 
My wife went. to 
rest and ] had to give :Mr. Rezak all the 
details of the refugees as well as the attack of 
the Pakisfan army on his country, I told 
him the story of the heroic deed of 16 year 
Rosanara who strapped a bomb round 
her body and threw herself under a Pakistan 
army .Paton tank. Тһе tank exploded 
into pieces and so did her body. Our people 
in Calcutta shad observed ‘Rosanara Day’ 
in memory of her bravery. Mr. Rezak and the 
Swedish gentleman were dumbfounded. 


We were very hungry. I tried my 
best to get some food and hot ceffec but I 
could not get it either from the hotel or from 
outside. AH - the restaurants 
our hotel too were closed. 


Next day early in the morning I dressed 
myself in warm clothes and left the hotel 


in search ofa cup of hot tea or coffee and . 


some cakes or biscuits carrying a city map 
with ше. There were only a few 
persons walking on the main road. While 
walking on the road I did not come across 
a single English man. When І asked them 
about a coffee.shop they only stared at me, 
their heads and left the. place. 
jstarted walking down lane after lane till at last 
J found an open market where а few sellere 
were just arranging their vegetables. on an 
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open pavement made of bricks. I saw 
heaps of potatoes, onions, carrots, beet roots, 


‘tomatoes, lettuce and many other things lying 


there, but there was no coffee shop. 
Isaw customers waiting to buy vegetables. 


lleft that place and started walking eastward. 


At last way my on back I met way one English 
ispeaking gentleman who directed me to a 
small coffee shop. | 


I went there and saw the shop 
inside ап old building just by the side of a 
narrow. lane, It reminded me ofa certain 
tea shop-inside а narrow lane in the heart of 
Calcutta near Esplanade. І saw there a few 
customers probably ordinary labourers 
drinking black coffee and discussing subjects 
loudly. Тһе. shopkeeper was very 
busy serving black coffee, cakes and biscuits 
to his customers. The customers stared 
atme. I also stared at they were seated 
not on chairs but on several long benches. 
One of them asked me, *'Indo, turen?” 


І nodded my head and took my seat there 
and asked the shopkeeper fora cup of 
hot coffee and a piece of cake. Не 
understood me and served me a cup of hot 
black coffee and apiece of cake. I drank 
the coffee with  relish after а long 
interval. I then told him by gestures that 
Imust carry with me acup of hot black 
coffee and a piece of cake. He understood 
and handed over a {сир of coffee ina 
paper cup and a piece of cake wrapped in a 
clean paper ‘to me. Ithen took out a few 
Swedish coins from my pocket and showed 
him, He took a few coins from my palm 
with thanks and I left that' place. It had cost 
me one and half a dollars ! 


At 830A.M. we both went downto 
the office on the ground floor and met the 
manager ofthe hotel. He was very obliging, 
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Tasked him about tours. Не gavemea 
pamphlet and showed me all the tours. I 
bought two tickets for the Grand City tour 
"which cost me 46 kronas ( U.'S. $dollar-5.7 
kronas) Не handed over two tickets to me 
and told me that the tourist bus would 
arrive there at 10-30 A, M. to.fetch us. Wc 
then entered the dining room and took our 
seats. We had our breakfast ;which was 
quite a good one. 


At 10-15 A. M. we went down and took 
our seats in the lounge and waited there for 
the bus. Punctualy the bus arrived and we 
boarded the bus. The driver of the bus 
went to several hofels to collect the other 
tourists and then took us direct to the Karl 
XII Trog (square) by the side of a large lake. 

We alighted there from the bus ќо board 
another bus marked the ‘City Grand Tour I." 
We saw several tourist buses waiting 
there for other tours. | 


Most of the tourists in our Биз were from ` 


the United States of America. They were 
very polite, jovial and gay persons. Some 

of them had wished us and came forward to 

talk with us. When they came to know that 

we would be visiting their country - shortly 

they cerdially welcomed us. Our guide entered 
the bus and wished us. He looked a very clever, 
intelligent and jovial middle aged man. Ве- 
fore westarted moving he gave usa clear 
idea of Sweden and Stockholm. 


Sweden is the largest of the Scandinavian 
countries. Itis bounded by Finland оп its 
northeast, the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic 
sea on the east, the Skagerat and Cattegat 
on the southwest and Norway on the west, 
It is a land of many. lakes, forests and swift 
rivers,. Over half the country is covered with 
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forests of several kinds of trees such as pine, 
birch and spruce and on the south there are | 
oaks and beech trees.’ 


лав“ 


Sweden has five chief cities.—Stockholn, : 
Goteberg, Malmo, Worrkoping and Halsing- 
borg. Among those cities Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden is the largest. It was once 


& fortress. In 1225 A.D. it became the capital . . 
It is called “the Venice of the 


North” as it . 
has many smal! and large islands with forests % 
and buildings with numbers of bridges all 
over the areas connecting those islands. 
About its communication systems it has 10260 а 
miles of railways, more than 40% аге electri-{ 
fied. Where there is no electricity the trains = 
are run by burning wood, at present most of 
the trains are run by diesel engines. It has 
highways and roads of 54,800 miles, ships 
more than 2000( gross tonnage more than 
2,650,000 ) and it has also an arilines system 
connecting most of the . countries of the 
world. 






The capital Stockholm is an uncommonly , 
beautiful city with -more than 8lacs of 
population:by reason of its location at the 
junction of Lake Malar and the Baltic . 
sea, Itis actually situated on the outlet 
of lake Malar. It occupies a vast таіп- (. 
land as well as a number of small islands that 
lie between their shores. This Lake 
flows into the Baltic sea. It is 250 miles“ 
away from the east of Oslo, (һе. capital of 
Norway, and 320 miles away from the north» 
east of Copenhagan. It is also the greatest 
port of the city. 


After giving us brief information about his; 
country our guide took us to the Old Town 
or the-Gamla Stan by crossing over the Stro- 
mbron bridge. The Gamla Stan is actually 
situated on one of the City's smaller islands. 
Our bus could not enter into the heart of the 
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Old Town. We had to get down from the bus 
and follow our guide by on foot. We first 
visited an old church of the 13th century, the 
Storkyrka Church and then walked through 
its old streets whose floors were once — built 
with old гей bricks. The streets were 
very narrow and winding. We also 
saw there some quaint gabled old 
buildings. Its clock tower rose above the 
narrow byways. We saw there а few young 
girls dressed in their quaint old fashioned 
clothes which had a wonderful charm. Their 


aprons were of soft leather and their bodices: 


were elaborately decorated with embroidery. 
Their short jackets made of thick wool with 
their be-ribboned bonnets had really charmed 
all of us. Every one of us was looking at 


them. They were also staring at us with 
sweet smiles, Our guide told us that these 
young  peasant girls liked to wear these 


ancient dresses during their festivals. 


Next че went towards the Royal Palace or 
Slottet of Sweden onthe same island by the 
side of that winding street. Whenl 


visited that country Gustav VI Adolf was- 


on the throne and Olaf Palme was the Prime 


(s Duy 
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Minister. This Palace Was built i in 
the Italian Renaissance style. 


1760 in 


This Palace was an impregnable looking 
structure, built around a court. Outside the 
Palace we saw a medium sized lake where num 


" bers of black and white swans were swimming 


happily. We saw two armed guards standing 
in front of the large iron gate of the Palace. 
The Palace looked very old. The king could 
build a new modern Palace but the Swedish 
people probably did not wantto demolish 
the historical building which was several 
centuries old. 


The walls of the Palace of Sweden were 
decorated with some rare collection of 
precious arts consisting of many fine Gobelim 
tapestries. Our guide informed us about the 
daily parade of changing guards which 
usually took place in the Palace court. It was 
a thrilling ceremony to witness. We had no 
opportwnity tosecit there but we saw the 
famous changing of the' guards parade in 
Buckingham Palace іп London. It wasa 
fantastic sight. 


( To be Continued ) 
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EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
ANNA LEMKOW Writes : 


OUR planet now possesses an international 
insttution of higher education dedicated to 


peace. The idea for establishing a University ` 


for Peace, with Costa Rica serving as ifs host 
country-a country, incidentally, that "аз long 
ago as 1948 abolished its armed ferces-arose 
in 1278, in a- proposal to that effect to the 
United Nations General Assembly by the 


ther President of Costa Rica, Rodrigo Carazo - 


In due course (in 1980), the General Assembly 
endorsed the proposal] The headquarters 
and main campus of the University {ог Peace 


are situated in Costa Rica, amidst beautiful, 


natcral terrain in the country’s central valley, 
not far from San Josz, the capital, 


Among the considerations in establishing 
the University for Peace were “һе persistence 
of var in the history of mankind and the 
growing threats against peace in recent 
decades which jeopardize the very existence 
ofthe human race and make it imperative 
tha. peace should no longer be viewed as 
a regative concept, as the end of conflict or 
as а simple diplomatic compromise, but rather 
tha: it .should be achieved’ and ensured 
through the most valuable and most effective 
resource that шап possesses: education’.2 


à 


Dne may say too, I. think, . that the 
Un versity has been called into existence by 
the crucial dilemma of our time ; the inexor- 
able emergeüce ' ofa global .society, on the 
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Mis Anna Lemków, M A Econ., liaison between ‘the Theosophical 
University of Peace, worked for' many years as. an officer in 
arca of economic and social development of developing countries. 


‘inseparably in all of us, with 


. wisdom, thought and 


one hand, and genera) unreadiness! and 
resistance to ifs profound practical and philo- 
sophical implications, on the other. 


The aims of the University are ‘to pro- 


mote among all human beings the spirit of 
understanding, tolerance and’ peaceful co- 
existence, to stimulate cooperation among 
peoples and to help lessen | cbstacles and 
threats to world peace and progress..... Тһе 


University shall contribute to the great 


universal task of educating for peace by 
engaging in teaching, research, post-graduate 
training and the dissemination of kno wledge 
fundamental to the human person and soci- 
eties through the interdisciplinary study of 
all matters relating to: peace.3... 


Among other things, education for peace 
should seek to bring into view the inter- 


relationships ofthe diíferent modes or ways 
of knowing, such as religion, philosophy, 


Science and the arts, on the understanding 
that all of these are indispensable and comple- 
mentary avenues to truth that are Operative 
, or without 
formalexpression. More than that, education 
for peace should .foster the student's experi- 


, ence of the interdependence of nature and 


man ‘as well as human know ledge and 
activity. It must. 


foster’ the insight . of unity—the perception 


NA el 


of the dynamic unity-in-diversity | of all exist- , 


ence..., ; 
% 


Short of this kind of . impact upon the 
Student—upon his attitudes and values—-the 


Society and the 
the U.N. Secretariat in the 


. spread of ‘non-sectarian 
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University for Peace [will not be effective іп 
achieving its purposes. The conventional, 
rationalistic canons of education, even if these 
were augumented by studies in conflict-resolu- 
tion techniques, would be inadequate for its 
purposes. After all, we have today more 
schools and universities in the world than 
cver before, yet the number and deadliness 
of wars, bloody revolutions and grave crimes 
is at its zenith in this ceufary.: | 


H.P. Blavatsky declared that ‘it is the 


duty of all Theosophists to promote in every 
practial way, and in all countries’ the 
education.4 The 
theosophical or nondualistic world view may 
be termed non-sectarian in that it proposes 
developing a synoptic vision which can 
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and -Central America. Financing is one 

_ of the impeding factors for ‘the University 
because it depends on voluntary contribu- 
tions alone—from governments and other 
sources. Here is the ‘address of the 
‘University; Apartado 199 Escazu, Costa 
Rica, Central America. : 


2 Document/A/ RES/35/55, United Nations, 
Appendix, page 12. 


3 ibid.,Article 2 of the Charter, Page 5. 


4 H.P. Blavatsky, The Key to Theosophy, 
Theosophicai University Press, page 44 


5 ibid. page 44. - 


— Тһе Theosophist 
А September, 1983 


reconcile the different world religions and . 


ideologies. That is why itis so cogent for 
world understanding and peace education. 
As Madame Blavatsky pointed out, none of 
the religions and ideologies can һауе the 
whole truth, but they are complementary’, 
and the fuller truth can be found only; in the 
combined views. of all.5... 


The advent of the University for Peace 
is an important development. It must appeal 
to all thoughtful individuals. For members 
ofthe Society it has a special significance 
because of the affinity of the University’s 
aims with our own. Our immediate . impulse 


as pioneers in the explicit task of promoting | 


is to extend. our 
ideal in 


non-sectarian education, 
support and work towards that 
whatever manner we сап. | 


.SOURCE 


1 The University will not be fully operative 
for another year or two, although some 
academic work has already begun in the 
form of seminars relating to social and 

human problems in the Caribbean area 


“WORLD WIDE" HARDSHIPS WHICH 
HAVE LONG CEASED TO BE WORLD- 


WIDE | 
L. Bobrov, APN Analyst writes : - 


In an article ‘World learns to live with 
higher unemployment’ the magazine U. S, 
News and World Report informed the 
Americans on June 27, 1983: ‘Europeans 
are accepting that there is no easy way out 
of unemployment at a time of worldwide 
financial crisis...it has taken two decades 07 
economic mismangement and inflation to 


. cause the present economic crisis, and it will 


take more than a few years to repair the 
damage. Mass unemployment in'Europe may ' 
not be wiped out before the 1990”, 


Catching the eye are the reservations which 
can cause perplexity and the desire to specify : 
Where exactly has the *''present economic 
crisis" emerged ? And the financial өле? 
Is it really “worldwide” ? Whatu world learns 
to live with higher unemployment" ? What 
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Europeans to its 


have got accustomed 
harcships 27 | 


Yes, these are global troubles but they 
havs long ceased to be worldwide. They are 
unknown, for instance, to the Soviet Union, 
which occupies a half of Europe and more 
than one third of Asia. The USSR did away 
with unenployment long ago, іп 1930, just 
before its record leap in the West intoa 
a great depression of those years. Sociali. 
sm aas ridded hundreds of millions of people 
alse of many other problems which the 
West still considers to be "Worldwide", 
а and so on. 


 ACHIEVMENTS OF UNIVERSAL - 
SIGNIFICANCE : 


:«Hxisting socialism has contributed 'major ` 


achievments of universal significanoe, and 
successfully solved, in the interests of the 
working people, such problems which are 
bevond the power.of capitalism." ‘This was 
recently said by Secretary of the CPSU 


Central. Committee M. V. Zimyanin. Analy- ` 


 zinz the results of the historic way traversed 
by the country and its vanguard—— the 
Party of Communists, Mr.. 
“А dynamic economy ‘knowing neither crises 
nor unemployment, the steady rise of [the 
people's well-being, genuine democracy 
ensuring tae basic human rights not in words 
but in deeds, the equitable. solution of. the 
nazional question, universal free education 
and public health, advanced science placed 


at the service of the people, develeped 
mtltinational culture...all these aspects 
of ош life possess ап enormous attra- 


ct:ve force in the eyes of the working people 
of the whole world." di 


In fact, we witness 


the gains of truely 


universal significance, which attract attention. 


Aimyanin said: 
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everywhere, in the East andin the West. 
Among them there аге reliable guarantees ` 
of the right to work (‘without which all the 
other rights are mot worth a penny", as 
Charles Fourier, a great French utopian 
socialist of the 19th century, believed). Of 
course, ‘this right has been proclaimed also 
in France, Spain, Italy, West Germany, 
Denmark, Japan and many other capitalist 
countries. And!in the United States laws on 
full employment were adopted more than 
once—in 1946, 1970 and 1978, But what 
do we see now? Тһе number of only ` 
officially registered jobless people іп North 
America, Western Europe and Japan is now 
up to 35 milllion compared with 18 million ів 
(һе сгівіѕ уеаг 1975. 


Та the Soviet Union the right to work is 


ensured in practice and not only legally (it is 


formalised in the USSR Constituton since the 
country’s economy has . been develeping 
in a planned way and without crises, there © 
сап be no unneeded“ people for it.... 


CONFIDENT SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 
DESPITE ALL 
DIFFICULTIES 


Socio-economic problems exist: in every . 
country, and the USSR is no exception in 
fhis.respect, For instance, there is a shortage 
of workforce in many sectors of production 
and services, first of all in the areas of 
accelerated development, But its increment 
rate іа ihe USSR during 1981-1990 is 
suppesed to be more than thrice lower 
than іп 1971-1980 as a result of the “Echo 
of The War" (е USSR lost 20 million 
human lives in 1941-1945)... 


True, the sectoral structures of the 
national economy, technologies, ‘and hence 
requirements for personnel of some оғ other 
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specialities change more rapidly than ever 


before. Some production units are being 
curtailed while others, conversely, are 
widening. Knowledge and trades become 


obsolete, being supplanted by new and newest 


ones. 


Even with the training of persennel on a 
planned basis, it not easy to keep pace with 
allthese changes which are sometimes 
unfgreseeablc. But retraining of personnel 
will help find a way out ef the difficulties. 


At present over 103 million Soviet people 
are studving. This number includes many 
adults with diplomas and certificates of 
education. More than 45 million people 
(compared with 19 million іп 1970) аге 


mastering new specialties or improving their - 
Professionalskill a$ the courses functioning 


at their enterprises and institutions, at the 
advanced training institutes for physicians, 
teachers, and so on. This system of posts 
diploma training and retraining keeps widen- 
ing. 


--Мемя from Backgrounder 
August 9, 1983 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION : 
SOVIET EXPERIENCE 
Тһе agreementzbetween ОМЕР and the 


USSR State Committee for Science and 
Technology, signed in 1978, was first major 


- step in the effective use of Soviet experience 


іп the work of UN Environment Programme 
which, in my opinion, is of paramount 


importace for the developing countries above 


all. This spring we have decided to expand 
our cooperation. Among the new directions 

' This article 
the Execujive Director of the UN 
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I would name industry, transport and 
environment, the monitoring of the lithosph- 


ere, the arms race and the environment, the 
comprehensive global monitoring of the 
Ocean (this is going to be the subject of an 
international scientific symposium which is 
to be held in the USSR in October later this 
year), and economics and environment. The 
latter programme is particularly important 
forthe néwly- free countries which are 
building their national industries. 


The experience of the USSR in this sphere 
is quite valuable given its vast territory with 
diverse Climatic zones and, certainly, the 
level and rates of industrialisation- especially 
in the new development areas of Siberia and 
the North. 


Soviet experience in the  scientifically- 
grounded reclamation and development of 
deserts which proceeds оп a giant scale in · 
developing countries! has gained world-wide 
acclaim, too. The example of Turkmenia 
where the Karakum desert is being transfor- 
med into a chain of verdant oases unprecede- 
nted.... 


Y would like to stress that Soviet activities 
in the field of environmental protection are 
really unique. First, іп the organisational 
sense. The work to protect nature in the 
USSR is conducted on a very high level, with 
many managers of state organisations and 
agencies involved in these efforts. АШ this 
work is coordinated by the Commission of 


‘the’ Presidium of the USSR Council of 


Ministers for Environmental Protection and 
Rational Use of Natural Resources. I have 
never seen anything of this kind in any other 
country and I think that the Soviet evxam- 
ple can be useful for the world community.... 
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is based оп an interview given to APN by Dr. Mostafa Kamal j Tolba, 


Environment Programme. 
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Secondly, it is unique with respect to the 
searcz for "ecological" technologies. This 
is the most proper methed for treating the 
environment, a kind of prophylaxis for the 
sake of future generation instead of remedial 
treatment which costs many times more.... 


. Coneern for the conservation and rational 


use с. - natural resources can and must become 
a common concern of all states and each 
. individual. It is imperative to work togeth: 
2 think that in the USSR this is ready 
goirg on in actual practice, 


—News from Science and Engineering 
-- June 8, 1983 


$ 


RESEARCH AND HUMAN NEEDS 


consideration ofthe indicators and the 
'satisfactions of human needs are drawn from 
methodological research into the physical 
anc social conditions which can, and should, 
guarantee a minimum 
life... 


. We shall begin with foodinutrition, where 
the extent of the needs 15 jndicated by statis- 
tic: printed in the FAQ Annual report on 
preduction for 1974, 


тһе developed countries contained some 
287, of the world population, occupying 
2955Һв of thejland—5,6;millard hectares-of 
which 12% are arable and in permanent cul- 
tivation, They produced 1.7 milliard metric 
to2nes, representing 50% of the weight of 
toizl production of food stuffs. ‘The deve- 
long countries contained 72 % of the popul- 
ation, occupying 7.8 milliard hectates, that is 
‚73/2505 ofthe arable and cultivated land. 
The production of 1.5 milliard metric tonnes 


+ 


: of people had to share a 
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had to feed 72% of the world population | 
andihad to provide 65% of the total -food 
production needed. 


It can seen that about 3 times the number 
quantity of ereals 
and root-crops less than that which feeds the 
Peoples of developed countris, so that on 
average cach person in (he developing 


, countries ate about 1/3 of thejaverage for the 


MDCs. Inthe light of this, . 
number of priority subjects . for 


there are a 
rseearch in.the 


. field of food/nutrition needs. 


reasonable quality of | 


--а better understanding ofthe’ links 
between. nutrition and work produced : in 
other words, the effects of diretary regimes on 


the level of human activity. 


--Ше nutritional condition of the due to 
mother/child in dfferent societies and the - 


. concrete conclusions to be drawn. 


— programmes for nutritionál interaction all in 
order to be more certain of Шы nutriti- - 
onal objectivea. 


These themes are related to the links bets 
ween man's life and. his nourishment... 
Fundamental and applied disciplines are | 
interested and applied disciplines аге intere- 


. sted and many: devoted research Workerss can 


find in this field research subjects both | 
tnterdisciplinary and multidisciplinary, such 
as. : 


—botanic Ене and genetic manipula- 
tion to obtain high crop yields through reses 
arch in classic genetics, cellular biology and | 
the genetic pool... 


—strengthening of the resistance of the 
main crop to inclemencies and to, poor envir- 
onmental conditions (droughts, floods, 
salinity, soil poor in acid-content, ёс.) ^ 


. —increase in the. photosynthetic yield for 


4} 
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trees and edible: sinis." 


particularly in the 
fropics. | i ` 


 -—T1Tmeasures to 


ent sùitable for local conditions. 


A second field for priority research is that 


of health. jfo underline the import- 


ance of this basic need, it will be enough to - 
cite some of the diseases 


rife in the; least 
developed countries and (һе scope of their 


effects : 

—Plague, less than 1500 — 
tapewcrm, which affects some 
world. 


cases a year. 
25%, of the 


—cholera, about 25,000 cases. 


—syphilis, very widespread, 


at the right time, or at all. 


—trachoma, 489 million. 


—gonorrhea, about 65 million new cases à 
year. | 


—malaria, 100 million cases 


each year 
with one million deaths, 


—(ubereulosis, 15 to 20 million, = 


Amongst themes for research (һе noe: 
ing are outstanding: . d 
{ 

—combatting such diseases through an 


jntegrated approach, 


the links 
particularly 


--а better understanding of 
between health and nutrition, 


during the foetal stage of child... 


| —quantitive relationships between sanitary. 
norms and 
. polluted: water supplies. 


the! methods of evaluation of 


— better methods of detection of сагсіоп- 


genici and substances. 


_ housing condifions or sanitation : 


combat cattle diseases. - 
—plans for irrigation and hydraulic DE 


energy on 


difficult to. 
control, many cases not being treated at Ше. 
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We should not overook the importance of 


— plans for the reduction 
exodus, particularly in the LDCs. 


of the rural 


—Yesearch into economic -sources of 
a modest scale as · solar energy, 
wind energy, : geothermic energy, the biomas, 


etc. 

--есопошіс and flexible transport systems 
in the LDCs. 

The connection between апа the inter- 
dependence о? different types? of needs, 
between their categories and between the 
priorities of research into their satisfactions. 


In particular, energy needs аге intergrated 


into all nutritional, health and housing needs. 


For our globe, the main source of energy is 
the sun, but the stars сап also be considered 
as a possible source. 


Capital energy comes from limited and 
non-renéwable ‘sources such ав combustible 
fossils (coal. petrol, natural, gas, shale-oil, 
bituminous shale etc.). and shortly. filssible 
radioactive elements providing nuclear 
energy and biogeochemical ‘elements such 
as nitrates phosphates..... . | 


This outline of the classificatian of energy 
Sources leads to the suggestion . of some ?pri- 
ority research themes іп the field of energy... 


A 


‘There is now intensive research aimed at 


‚ {Һе gradual replacement of capital energy, 


that is replacement. of the use of fossil fuels 
by energy yield, sun wind, geothermal both in 
the developed and developing countries, The 
basic problem is to find ‘types of energy and 
distribution systems both possible and econos 
mic for widely dispersed populations, as in 
the rural areas of the LDCs. 


е 


- Govt 


Ar 


: The industrialised countries are seeking to. 


` eccnomise on the use of oil and gas, by, repl- 


them by reactors based оп nuclear 
energy and coal, but in the long ‘term it is 
necessary fo seck the use of solar energy, 
nuclear fusion, breeder reactors and transfor- 
mes. ' 


acing 


Y: is difficult to predict the energy options 
inthe LDCs which use wood and coal ‘for 


hegting, thus endangering the regeneration 
of zhe. forests and the. soil. Nevetheless, 
solar energy will be used tn rural areas in 


the ie countries to dry crops, to heat dwellings, 
to reat water and the evaporation of sea- 
wa.er will be used to produce salt. 


 —News From A.S.W.I. 
August 1953 


CHEMOTHERAPY EVAEUATION ÍN 
TREATING BRAIN TUMOURS 


The last word is yet to be said about the 
most suitable line of management of malign 
brain tumours. One of the treatments 
widely adopted is the use of cytotoxic drugs. 
“Тіс administration. of drugs via the arterial 
гоше has been successfully tried for orofacial 
maignancy. However, the same route of 


. administration has been sparsely reported 


іп the treatment of intracranial , malignancy. 
In an investigation during 1978-87, Dr. K. 
Subbiah of the Department of Neurosurgery, 
Rajaji Hospital, . Madurai, 
emphasis on tbe importance of drugs іп the 
trectment of recurrent and metastatic brain 
‘tumours. 


DF the 25 cases studied, 18 were recurrent 
gliomajand the remaining 7 metastatic brain 


tumours. Intra-arterial injection | was 
given іп 14 cases, intravenous іп 9 and 
intralesional Most ot the cases 


in two. 


like 


increase of 


laid. 
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were treated with cell cycle specific agents 
methotrexate, vincristine and 5-fluor- 
ouracil. All cases were thoroughly evaluated 
before and after. treatment by clinical, 
electroencephalographic, angiographic and 
biochemical methods. A significant improve- 
ment was noted in 16 cases, where 11 received 
therapy бу intra-arterial route, ! indicating 
that this шау be the bestíroute of drug 
administration in cases of brain tumours. 


" The survival period of improved cases with 


a better quality of life ranged from 3 months 


to 38 months, with a mean survival period 
of.10. 7 months. 


All TN cases showed a significant 
cerebrospinal fluid and serum 
uric acid levels. This may thus be considered 
as the best biochemical marker of tumour 
response {0 drugs. 


FOOD ANIMALS AS INDICATORS OF 


AIR.POLEUTION 


lhe health sas of food animals living 
in the vicinity of industrial and mining 
regions could. be a good index of the 
deleferious effects of particulate air pollutants 
on human beings. Surveys conducted in 
Such regions have shown high deposits of 
inorganic - particulate . matter in the lungs 
and lymph "nodes of domestic animal 
population, the extent of deposits increasing 
with (һе age of animals. Dust samples 
collected from the lungs and lymph nodes 


. revealed the presence of copper, iron, mer- 
" сигу and zinc in appreciable quantities. This 


observation reinforces the need for menitoring 
mining ‘and industrial. areas through anima! 
populace, The study has also brought to light 
the need for greater awareness of the possi- 
bility of metal intoxication in humans, since 


‘earlier and more bountiful harvests. 
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the animals studied come in their food chain. 
Тһе findings also underline the. need for 
longitudinal surveys in animals and environ- 
mental air sampling alongside analysis. 


The studies, made during 1976-80 оп 
approximately 8,000 animals ( bovine, caprine 
and ovine species) from mining and industrial 


zones of several states, were carried out by: 


Industrial Toxicology Research Centre, Luck- 
now, in collaboration with Indian Institute 


-of Technology, Kanpur, and Bhabha Atomic 
Reseach Centre, Bombay. under a project. 


sponsored by the Department of Science ana 
Technology, New Delhi, 


PLASTIC COVERING IMPROAES 
HARVEST | 


А new plastic covering for greenhouses 
is proving highly effective in producing 
Field 
tests of the plastic covering (under the name 
Infrasol—266 ) have yielded heavy crops of 
cucumbers, grapes, strawberries and other 
hot-house specialities several weeks before 
normal harvesting. Furthermore, 50% more 
heat is trapped with the new covering than 
with ordinary polyethylene, thus providing 
warm evening temperatures ‘and reducing 
costs. i 


Work on the plastic sheeting was 
directed at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science, Rehovoth, Israel, by Prof. David 
Vofsi and №15. Yael Allingham. 


COFFEE AND WHITENERS 


Based оп casein and groundnut protein, 
whiteners for use “ав milk substitutes have 
been developed by Cetral Foed Technolo- 
gioal Research Institute, Mysore. ' As con- 

8 


` 
` 


venience products, these are free-flowing 
with instant  dispersibility in a hot brew. 
The beverage whitened by these products 


has no  off-ffavour ог greasy after taste. 
А low rate of usage is required, i.e. 1 kg 
Whitener to’ make about 200 cups of coffee 
tea. With the added benefit of a good 
shelf-life, the whiteners have great potential 
in Catering- establishments and households 
for daily use. 


To prepare whiteners vegetable fat, 
casein or groundnut, protein and buffer 
salts are blended and homogenised. After 
adding sugar and other ingredients, it is 


' prepared into a concentrated emulsion and 


finally subjected to vacuum drying. Packed 
in bottles the product has a composition 
of 42-45% fat, 40-45% sugar and 10.129, 
protein. | | 
—Science and Culture—June 1953 


PATNA TRADE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY | 


Pramod Sangar writes ; 


Patna had been the capital of Bihar 
since the time of Sher Shah in 1541 and 
thus a seat of the government of the Province. 
It gradually emerged as a big commercial 
centre with the advent of the Europeans 
there in 17th century... 


Ralpe Fitch visited Patna forty-five years 
after it was founded by Sher Shah and thus 
wrote : 


"Patna is & very long and great town. 
The houses are simple, made of earth and 
covered with straw; the streets are very 
large. In this town there is trade of cotton 
and cloth of cotton, much sugar, which they 
carry from hence to Bengala and India, very 
much opium and other commodities’’.2 
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Іп 1618-21 the first English commercial 
mission comprising of two servants of the 
company namely Robert Hughes and John 
Parker who were sent to Patna from Agra 
:c purchase amberty calicoes and to explore 
the possibility of erecting a factory there and 
were further insturcted to buy Bengal Silk 
sn ап advantageous term, 3 


At Patna Robert Hughes found large 
quantities - of raw silk which were brought 
^om Bengal in boats butthe wastage and 
cost of transport to Agra proved the purchase 
гі Patna almost an unprofitable proposition. 
Fughes, however, continued to be of the 
firm view that the purchase of Bengal silk 
at Patna would prove more profitable aad 
as late as August 1621 he and Parkar were 
directed to purchase 100 maunds of Bengal 
Siik.4 This event was. of great importance 
from ` the English point of view and took 
place in 16th year of Jahangir‘s reign.4 


Thevenot wrote: “Раќпае isa very large 
lying on the West of Ganges in the 
of Patan, where the Dutch havea 


town 
country 
factory. Corn, 
pepper, cotton and silk, with several other 
commodities are plentifully produced in that, 
country as well as fruits ; and especially the 
Ancnas, which ia the eutside is much like: 
а pize-apple."5... 


According to Bowery again, the English . 
had erected a factory near the city of Patna. 


‘from where a large quantity of saltpetre 
was annually sent to England. Job Charnock 
who was the English Chief at Patna was 
well-vzrsed in Persan and a great favourite 
of the "Nawab who called him: daily to his 
place. 10... 


The records of the first English comm- 
ercial mission to Patna throw much light 
on tas economic aspect of the town as they 


A EI AP APP serm meme me ААА тч те тт лене ель meme ms nhe 


rice, sugar, ginger, long. 
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(Hughes and Рагкаг) saw a lot of scope 
for buying cotton and silk goods which 
proyed to be cheaper than brought at 
Bengal. Sebastian Manrique was greatly 
impressed to find the “enormous quantitity 
and variety of merchandize in the town | 
of Patna, 14 | 


іп. 1632 second attempt was made by 
English to erect a factory at Patna for 
famine in Gujarat (1630031) һай. 
necessitated the English to explore the 
possibility of finding the new avenues or 
centres of trade in Bihar and Вепра1,15 


the 
a terrible 


£ 
Mundy who reached Patna in 
September 1632 along with an. Indian 
broker has given a valuable account of 
Patna, He writes: “It is the greatest mart 
of all this countrie from whence they repaire 
from Bengala that way to the 'sea-side, and 
from Indostan and other Inliad countries 
round about,  plentiful іп - provisions 
abounding with sundrie commodities."16 


middle of 170 century, the. 
of Patna greatly increased due 
exessive —availabilitg of sugar and ` 
as the latter was an ingredient 
for gun-powder and was highly sought 
after by the Europeans in India, In 1651 
the ^ English .company had set up a factory 
а: Hugli anda .trading agency at Patna, 
By 1657 а permanent factory was.established 
at Patna by the English. It was placed. 
under the Bengal Agency, the other factories 
being, Hugli, Balasore and Kasimbazar.17. 


Peter 


In the 
importance. 
to the 
saltpetre. 


Thus English made their way into, Bihar 
immediately after the settlement in Bengal 
(1650) though the factory was officially 
recognised in 1658. Тһе English had obtained 
concession in 1651 from Shah Jahan “freeing 
them from road-dues". They used the same ` - 
same factics іп Bihar which they had 
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earlier used іп Bengal in getting certain 
concessions. They, therefore, gave heavy 
presents to the Nawab and his officers. 
Shaista 
won over as he did not overiook any 
opportunity for filling his coffers.... 


The chief articles sent to Patna were 
broad  bloth, lead and quick-silver while 
the most important commodity imported 
therefrom was Saltpetre. The factors at 


Hugli had been instructed to? invest half 


their capital in saltpetre and the other half 
in silk, suger, and  cloth.22 The goods 
were carried up and down the Ganges in 
hired country boats but this arrangement 


proved ‘inconvenient, In 1651, they brought 


alightcraft vessel at Masulipatam and sent 
i tto Hugli, but the factors again found it 
unsuitable апа therefore sold it and niade 
anew опе  fofthemelves.23 This was the 
humble beginning of the fine fleet of salt- 
petre boats described by Capain Hamilton. 24 


obtained in Patna was at first 
sent home round “for want of suitable 
copper  pans'* forrefiningit. This added 
considerably to the charges'for freight and 
custom. The Madras factory, therefore, 
wrote to Surat for some pans from Assada 
(in Africa) used for boiling sugar. When 
these were obtained and “the great earthen 
panns'"" which caused so much inconvenience 
were 
was done. 
ment ofa 
was automatically shifted theré because of 
‘abundance’ of saltpetre. 


2 .Saltpétre 


at Hugli, but after the establish- 


ЬЯ 


The Dutch had a refinery at Choupar 
(Chapra) ; the English did their refining at 
Singhee, and Nuaunagar. Saltpetre (because 
of its ‘urgent? and ‘great demand) was 
sometimes sent down in ‘white‘ and ‘brown’ 
form. It was stored in the huge *warehouses* 


E 
, 


& 


Khan,, the Nawab, was thus easily : 


dispensed with, ‘һе Curing of Petre" ' 


factory in Bihar the ‘refinery’ 
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at Hugli,25 which 


Manucci saw and 
described .26 


From  Huglithe goods were taken down 
іп ‘boats’ to Balasore where they were 
laden іп ships sailing to England, This 
wasa tedious and expensive process and 
therefore it was felt that ships could sail 
inthe Ganges right upto the factory. As 
а, preparation forthis the Bengal Pilot 
Service was introduced in 1668 for training 
the English factors in the accurate knowledge 
of the navigation and topography of the 
Hugli. It was only in 1679 that the first 
British ship Falcon, under Captain Stafford 
sailed up the Ganges to Garden reach and 
thence to Hugli.30... 


\ 
Patna Һай a regular trade with Sura? as 
Silk and calicoes were not the only commo» 


dities from Patna that were in demand in 
Surat. The Company often asked the’ 
Surat factors to procure for them shells 
which were then obtainable only at Patna. 
"The shells required by Captain Сгівре,” 
writes President Hopkinson; ‘are not to be 


had here but at Pattana ; Шеу are brought 
thither from the Maldives.52 


In 1670-71,а terrible famine in Bengal 
had greatly paralysed the life and trade of 
Patna and thereby increased the prices of 
goods available at Patna. Thomas Bowery, 
has ` given an accurate account of the 
‘impacts’ of the famine felt at Patna, 
According ‘to him, “nothwithstanding 
Pattana he see fertile to afford graine 
fo such a  plentifull country’ as Bengal, 
yett in the years of our Lord 1670 they had 
as great а scartitie in soe much that one 
Pattana seere weight ... of rice (the plenti- 
fullest graine’ in the country) was sold for 
one rupee the seere containing onely 27 
ounces and. in a few months, there was nons 
at all to be had at that rate, in soe much 
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that many thousands of the natives perished 
in the streets and open fields for want of 
focd, and many glad to, sell their own 
children for a handful of rice'*.55 : 


John Marhall, who was at Patna at the 
time of the famine, fully endorses Thomas 
Bowery’s remarks ав to the privations 
suffered by the inhabifants. He records the 
extent , of the famine from May to August, 
and gives various details concerning it as the 
following extracts will show i “Тп latter end 
of Мау 1671 there dyed of Famine in Pattane 
about 100 persons dayly". 
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GURU NANAK AND SIKHISM 
Dr. Jogindra Nath Chowdhuri Writes : 


The establishment of Muslim Rule in 
Índia and the incoming of Islam as a perman- 
€nt factor in this country profoundly affected 
Indian life, as the conquerors and the 
conquered had different religions, had been 
brought up in different societies and had 
different cultures. To live together side by 


- side in peace and amity required compromise 


and goodwill on both sides. Thus, we find 
that. the varied requiremenjs from. day to 
day which compelled the conquerors and the 
conquered to meet one another involved the 
evolution of a common: language, i. е. 
Ала; being the product of the mutual 
contact of Muslim and Hindu cultures. 
‘Urdu’ a Turki word, literally means ‘Army 
or Army camp ; Such a language grew out of 
the intermingling of Indian, Persian, Arabic 
and Turkish words. 


Another very important effect of the 
influence of Islam, which is monotheistic, 
was the rise of new schools of thought 
which endeavoured to harmonize Islam and 
Hinduism as far as possible and to prepare 
a соттоп meeting-ground for persons. of 
both creeds.... 


The doctrines preached by the mediaeval 
saints of India tended to bring the Hindus 
and the Muslims closer. Of these preachers 


and great sons of this country, the names of 


Ramananda, Kabir, Dadu, Nanak, Namdeva 
and Chaitanya deserve special mention. 


Guru  Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 


religion, was born in 1469 A, D, at Talwandi * 


(present name being Nankana.Saheb), іп the 
Punjab. His father's name was Mahta Kalu 
and his mother was Tripta, Kalu was an 
accountant at Talwandi and his wife Ттіріа 
was a pious Hindu lady. 


» 
4 
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. cultivated a farm 
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` In his early boyhood, he was admitted into 

the village school for primary education. 
But he paid little attention to his studies 
and passed most of the time in the forest 
adjacent to his village wliere lived saints 
and other devotees who had renounced tho , 
world. Whenever he got any opportunity, 
he used to sit near them, hear religious 
discourses and 'also attend their service. 
Itis by such frequent and repeated associa- 
tions with them that he got good opportuni- 
ties of being acquainted with the prevailing 
religions of the country. By and by, he 
learnt the mysteries of deep meditation or 
dhyan and very often did he pass his time 
in solitude in deep and earnest meditation. 


His association with Sadhus and indiffe- 
тепсе (о worldly affairs made his parents 
anxious about his future. As he was 


inatentive to his stndies, he was taken out 


' of school and sent to herd cows, 


“Не even refused to wear his sacred thread 


 andthis made his father more anxious about 


him. At last,it was decided to get him married 
and thus make him settle down. At the ape of 
about fourteen, he was married :to Subakhani 
the daughter of Mula, a resident of Batala 
in  Gurudaspür district. Не had two sons, 
Sri Chand and Lakhmi Das. 


But his mind still remained indifferent 
to worldly affairs and he did not do any work 
for his livelihood,  inspite of requests and 
admonitions of his parents, He continued 
to pass his time in single-minded devotion 


to God. Не could neither be a shopkeeper 
пог а farmer., When asked by his father to 
do farming he refused and said that he 


of another Юта.” 
When asked to explain the паќше оѓ that 
farm, he said, “Іп my body’s farm the Mind 
is the ploughman, Right conduct the cultiva- 
tion, Humility the watering of it, God's 


Esserce the seed, Contentment the harrow. 
"wnd' Poverty the fence. Tended by love, this 
seec will sprout, and fill the granaries of 
tho:2 who'll act thus. O father, riches do not 
20 along with us when we depart from 
here, though they've lured the whole world. 
But few there are who understand this truth.’ 
(Guru Nanak Бу Gopal Singh. p. 4. ) 


As it was found impossible to change 
МагсаСв mind, he was sent to his sister at 
Sulcanpur (now»in the district off Kapurthala ) 
for a change of environment. But there also 
he зай no change of mind. 


Leaving Sultanpur, with his Muslim com- 


pazion Mardana, һе walked , through 
widerness, eating wild berries or other 


frcts to satisfy his hunger. In course of his ` 


travels he met a Thug Sajjan by name whose 
life was miraculously changed by his ''heart- 
searching hymn." Sajjan fell at the feet of 
Мслак, imploring him to show him how he 
could be redeemed of his past sins, Nanak 
rerlied, ^ "It is only іп two ways tnat God 
fazzives the . past of a man: to confess one's 
. guit and to expiate for them. Sajjan then 
' asked the Guru how to expiate for his sins. 
“Тс this, the Guru advised him to distribute 
ал he had earned by unfair means to the poor. 
ала the holy “іл the name of God." Sajjan 


didjwhatever was advised by Nanak, and then - 


bzcame a sincere devotee of God, 

"Thereafter Мапак went to Sayyadpur 
(row called Eminabad, in the district of 
"^ Cujranwala), stayed there at the house of a 
inw-caste carpenter named Lalo and dined 
with him, not caring for his low origin.... 

Nanak visited many other places, viz, 
Гличіквһеіга, Hardwar, Delhi, Vrindavana, 
&anaras, Gaya, Kamrup (in Aasam) and 
Puri etc. 

and went as far as Ceylon. Filis third visit 
став to Kashmir and his last trip to Afghanis- 


He proceeded also to the south | 
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tan, Iran, Mecca, Medina and Baghdad. He 
travelled on foot. The main purposes of 
his journeys were to preach his own religion 
oflove and peace and also to gather | 
thorough knowledge of the then religious 
systems with their actual workings in those 
places... 


Nanak finally settled at Kartarpur, on 
the bank:of the river Ravi. . His earnest piety, 
mild demeanour, bumility and  persuasive 
eloquence were specially admired by all who 
came in contact with him. Such a saintly 
life which gave new light to many in their 
yearning for true guidance in their spiritual 
progress came to an end on September 22, 
1539 A. D. at the age of seventy. 


After this, ^a dispute ensued between 
his Hindu and Muslim disciples whether the 
body of Nanak should be cremated like that 
ofa Hindu or buried like that of a Muslim. 
It was then decided that flowers be kept 
by men of both communities overnight on 
the body, and “flowers of whosoever 
withered first should give in to the other.” 
But in the morning, it was found that the - 
flowers of both parties were as fresh ias other. 
They then lifted the cotton-sheet over the 
corpse, and it is said that they found there 
only lowers and not the body, They then 


decided to divide the Cottonsheet into two 
halves, the Hindus for cremating their 
. portion and the Muslims for burying their 
half. , 


Guru Nanak | never made any distinc- 
tion between one man and another either 
rich or poor, high or low, Hindu or Muslim. 
He said, “There is neither a Hindu, пога 
Muslim : only | man." He was vehemently 
against the caste system. ) 

Besides right conduct, belief in one God, 
and constant prayer, helaid emphasis also 
on charity, service of humanity and daily 


™ 2. 


INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


bath to keep the body clear, : Regarding the 
nature of his God, he said that He “was the 
true Lord, the creator, unborn, self-existent, 
immortal, omnipresent, unrivalled, transcen- 
dent, formless: and omnipotent-; yet He 
possessed many attributes of personality. 
He was an Ocean of Mercy, the Friend of 
man, the Healer of sinners, Cherisher of the 
poor and Destroyer of sorrow, etc. (Bhara- 
tipa Vidya  Bhavan's The Mughul Empire, 
p 657. ) Nanak also likened God to Truth 
and said, “Тһе Lord's name is Truth." He 


held ‘thata Guru  was,essential for the , 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


"KHILAFAT MOVEMENT-1920-21 VOL X" 
Edited by Sj. K.K. Chaudhuri, Printed by 
the Manager, Government | Central Press 
Bombay 400004 and published by. the 
Executive Editor and Secretary, Gazetteers 
Department, Government of Maharashtra, 
Bombay 400001 ( Price Rs, 20.00 ) 

This Volume forms Source material for 
the History ofthe Freedom Movement in 
India. Collected from ;the Maharashtra 
State records itis part ofaseries to help 
scholars involved in Tesearch in this aspect 
of our history. The Book consists ofa very 


detailed collection of papers and documents , 
which have 


been compiled to clarify the 
connection and contribution of the Khilafat 
movement to the freedom movement. 


Basieally the Khilafat problem had its 
genesis in Turkey's entry info the First World 


ra ф 
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realization of God. Не 'was to be obeyed 
and his instructions must Ве followed by 
his disciple. 


Nanak also emphasized the importance 
of Karma. He was not in favour of asceti- 
cism and renuciation of the world, but he 
said. “One  mnst live in the world as the 
lotus lives, detached, in water, oras the 
duck lives in a stream." 


—The Indian Messenger 
7 July 1983 


War as an ally of Germany, against ` Great 
Britain andthe Allied powers. ‘Naturally 
this alienated Britain and although during 
the course of the war Britain gavé verbal 
aSsurances of sympathetic treatment of 
Turkey if the Allies won the war which 
the Moslem subjects of  tbeir 
Empire, when hostilities ceased the terms. 
of the Armistice came as a-terrible shock 
to moslems all over the world, as also to 
Indian moslems who had been loyal subjects 
of the Raj. For Turkey wasfdismembered, 
parts of her Asiatic territories placed ,under 
Mandates, the Sultan of Turkey, the Caliph 
deposed ‘and deprived of his powers and 
placed undeg the control ofa High Com» 
mission appointed by the Allied Powers 
roused Moslems in India as they felt 
There was only onc 


— 4 


“Islam was in danger. 
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Khalifa, the Sultan of Turkey, the mantle 


of the Prophet had descended on him and 
those who opposed him were aot true 
Moslems. ït was essential for the validity 


of their prayers and for the prestige of their 
Khalifa that Turkey should remain indepen- 
.dent" (Hyderabad Jan 13th 1920 Sind 
Provincia] Caliphate Conference ). 


Thus the beginnings of the agifation were 
purely religious, pertaining to the greivances 
of the Moslems of India. The first few 
conferences and meetings portray this well. 
The movement gathered momentum and was 
formulated in 1920 bythe Ali brothers, 
Mohammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and their 
main objective was to force the British 
Government to change its attitude to Turkey 
and: restore the Khalif to his former 
position. 


However during the course of the year 
1920 the Khilafat movement ceased to be 
a purely moslem agitation, Many nationalist 
‘Hindus such as Tilak supported it while 
Mahatma Gandhi had genuine sympathy for 
the cause. “He furthermore saw init an 
opportunity for cementing the Hindu-Muslim 
ertente....The 
the movement and іп March 1920, Gandhiji 
issued a manifesto in which he announced 
his famous doctrine of nonviolent Non-Co- 
operation for mobilising the people for a 
United mass movement.” (N.S. Bose— 
“Тһе Indian National Movement,’’) 

Between 1920-1922 the struggle for 
freedom as conducted by the national move- 
ment changed its course. Gandhiji’s principle 
of Non-Co-operation was adopted by the 
Central .Ehilafat committee and the 
Mahatma's hopes of a United movement by 


Hincus-Moslems was realised. Formally 





Congress lent full support to ' 
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started on 1 August 1920 in a special Congress 


session held in Calcutta,the resolution on 


Non-Co-operation moved by Gandhiji was 
accepted. The Mahatma made it clear that 
the movement covered all agitations against 
the British including (Ше question . of 
Khilafat. ' | | 


Unfortunately two years later following 
Gandhijí's arrest and inprisonment in :1922 
the movement was suspended. It was also 
withouta motivation’ since with Turkey 
becoming а secular republican state under 
Kamal Pasha, the Khilafat” movement also 
collapsed. | 


This Volume takes the scholar step by step 
into all these aspects of the events of those 
years. It stresseş (һе importance of the 
Khilafat movement visa vis the Freedom 


. Movement with relevance to three main factors» 


Firstly, this movement in connection with - 
the Freedom Movement, united Hindus and 
Mosiems, however briefly it may have been, 
against the British. Secondly, it. clarifies 
that the National movement changed its 
cause аза result of the Khilafat movement 
as fhe principle of Non-Co-operation was 
accepted by all. The obvious importance 
of this cannot be overemphasized. Again 
from this time the Concept of “Home Rule" 
was thrown overboard and ‘‘Swaraj’’ accepted 
by all, EM 

Finally it must be mentioned that the 
value of such a publication cannot be 
adequately expressed without appreciation 
of the thorough, detailed, 
scholarship of the Editor and 
seholars who have published it. It isa 
book which will benefit all students of 
this period ef Indian History. 


. meticulous 
group of 
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NOTES 


CHOGM —1983 


The1983 new Delhi meeting .of the 
Commonwenalth Heads of Government was 
an event of greater international signifiance 
than was evident. Due to the peculiarly 


vague nature and definition of the Common» 


wealth the actual importance of the dis- 
cussions at the meeting and the declaration 
at its conclusion were not highlighted as 
much as they should have been. Generally 
speaking to-day’s Commonwealth has succee- 
ded the British Commonwealth which had 
succeeded the old British Empire. Historically 
the process began in -1839 when responsible 
Government was granted to Салада. 
This was followed by similar Z arrangements 
in other British colonies and nufnber of 
Dominions evolved, Ву 1914 thes&r ceuntries 
. controlled trade and аП exter matters 
but had mo control over Boren relations, 


4 








( eg during the Ist world war the Dominions 
automatically entered the war by virfue of 
the British war declaration ) ‘and allegiance 
tothe Crown. united all members of this 
Commonwealth. 


However in 1947 with the granting‘of inde- 


_ pendence to India and Pakistan a new phase 


of development began, for in 1949, India 
opted. to staying а free, Independent and 


Republican member of fhe Commonwealth— 


the 1948 Congress resolution clarified 
that India did not seek imperial ties. She 


‘welcomed free assoication with Independent 


nations of the Commonwealth for their 
cemmon welfare in the promotion of world 
peace. , Thus at the 1949 London Commons 
wealth Prime Minister's meeting a revolutioti- 
ary decision was taken whereby the Sovereiga, 
Democratic republic of India was able to 
retain its Commonwealth association. The 
1949 resolution ferms the basis of member- 


= 
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ship of nations even to-day where it defines 
tke Commonwealth of nations as" а 
Voluntary ‘association’ оғ, Independent 
ecvereign states, each responsible for its own 
palicies, consulting and cooperating in the 
common interests of their peoples, and 
in the promotion of international understan- 
ding and world peace". l 


The importance of the Commonwealth 
meeting becomes clearin relation to this 
definition, In this context it is one of several 
international instruments available to member 
nations to place their hopes, aspirations 
aud problems atthe international levei. 
Tie member nations are held together by 
stéred ideals, and interests together with, а 
voluntary determination to cooperate on 
allissues on which agreement is possible. 
Infact there аге wide differences of opinion 
among member nations on political, social 
асб economic matters, but regardless of 
these serious  differenccs and challenges. 
.feced by them, the association survives and 
hes grown from strength to strength over 
these last four decades.. At the 1983 mecting 
allthe Presidents, Prime Ministers and 
representatives of about 42 ог more 
member nations were aware of the need for 
some form of collective action to cope with 
(һе major political, economic and military 
problems facing them to-day. Thus the 
Agenda included problems such as Granada, 
Namibia, Cyprus, ,. Disarmament and a new 
wcrid  Bconmic order on -the schedule for 
discussion. 

Many vital issues were discussed. Perhaps 
the most important of these was that of 
Iniernational Security. Opinions were clearly 
divided here for 
Britain emphasizing and defending NATO as 
well as regional military pacts while on the 


& 
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on the one hand there was. 
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other were nati in favour of dialogue 
between small nations and large ones such as 
the Super Powers. Тһе security and 
Sovereignty of small nations, was discussed 
at length as their vulnerability was recently 
emphasized ер through the US invasion of 
Granada as also the illegal proclamation of a 
Turkish Republictin Cyprus. The demand for 
a collective measure to provide а“ protective 
umbrella °° to resist such aggression illustrated 


. this. The ultimate formulation of the Goa 


declaration at M. Trudeau’s initiative stated 
that only through East-West understanding 
could a climate of confidence be rebuilt in 
place "of the prevailing one of fear and 
mistrust," a proposal accepted by all member 
nations present. | Е E 


Prior to any fina] assessments being made 
about the 1983 meeting of Gommonwealth 
Heads of Government, it is essential to define 
the nature, aims, objectives and utility of the 
Association. Factually, it has been defined 
as being ¿nonexistent as a poiitical body, 
and. as far ав economic affairs аге 
concerned, the development of bilateral trade 
has made the body redundent in а manner of 
speaking. , Furthermore, the merniber-nations 
do notconsultit as they have independent 
views eg British opinions expressed amounted 
to substantial withdrawal from  Common- 
wealth obligations. Many 'have defined this 


body as a Colonial relic that should be 
liquidated, | 


However one must also: consider several 
other factors : Historically the Comm wealth 
has played ап important role inthe preat 
process of decolonization, both collectively 
and individually through menber nations. 14 
is not ‘me an “ош dated club’ but 


rather ig Whe words of its Secretary General 
Ms, rd 





һај, it remains emimently relevant 


* 
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. and to the world Community. 





ГА 


ds of. its members 
It is one of 


to the contemporary 


the several international, 
complements the work of similar bodies 
like the Non-Aligned Movement or the Group 


of 77, by providing a forum to help negotia- | 
. tions between member nations 'of widely 


different - political views...and last but not 
least, it is a body where there is cooperation 
between East and West, between developed 


-and developing societies, as also. between 


European, Asian and African countries. 
This gives it a fairly unique character. 


What there fore was'the special significance 
of CHOGM-1983? Against the above back- 
ground the political and economic  signi- 
ficance of the meeting is summed up -in the 
following words :— 


2: “As we meet together in India at the end 
of 1983, representing a quarter of the World's 
people, from every continent and many 
regions, we have shared both our concerns 
and our hopes for international security. 
Despite differences of approach which affect 
the way we analyse and judge events, it is 
our perception that relationships between 
the World's major military alliances are 
in danger of becoming more confrontational, 


In the context of heightened, tensions and ~ 


the continuing build up of nuclear arsenals 
the future of civilization as we know it, 
could be threatened...at this time of crisis 
we believe it to be imperative that the Soviet 
Union and the United States should sum- 
топар the political vision of a world іп 
which their nations can live in peace... 
M. Trudeau was 


‘instruments which. 


sibilities 


thereafter authorised to 
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pursue the goals of nuclear disarmament, 
universal peace and  brotherhood among 
nations... "o Yd 


. The importance of the Goa declaration 
politicálly -becomes clear when one realises 


-that in the .above excerpt the Soviet Union 


has been equated with the USA and 
member nations ер” Britain have acquiesced. 
For factually 45 nations belonging to NATO 
as well as the non-aligned movement from 
all the ‘Continents aad cutting across all 
kinds of political differences*agreed to this 
declaration. Certainly the Commonwealth 
has chaged radically since 1949 ! 


In the sphere of Economic affairs. also 
there were several surprises as the ‘83 Com- 
monwealth Conference explored the pose 
ofa new world economic order. 
Within the Association, nations hoped to 
explore matters connected with food 
security, technology transfer or enegy 
problems although the 8 nation economic 
panel set up to work for а Consensus оп 
the International Conference for money and 
finance, did not formulate any revolutionary 
changes as such. 


Thus we see that the 10 para Goa declara- 
tion issued at |СНОСМ-1982: gives 
substantial international significance to the 
Conference and the Commonwealth has now 
assumed the nature ‘of а bridge! between 
nations big and small, dissimilar politically 
or economically but united іп their 
motivation for. Intenational Security, 
economic justice, disarmament and peace 


for all in the world. 
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DOMINION STATUS AND INDEPENDENCE SIDE BY SIDE 
by RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


А Canadian writer bas contributed an 


article to the ‘New Republic? of New York of 


December 4,1929, on how Canadians look 
upon Americans іе. орош (ће citizens of 
the Jnited States of America. It is addressed 
to the latter. William York the writer, 
observes that the Canadian “envies the pro- 
sperity of the United States, and yet damns 
that country up and down," According to 
him **his country has much the same physica! 
characteristics ; his people have much the 
same mental characteristics. In temperament, 
outlook, speech, he is much nearer the 
American than, the European. Yet he-dislikes 
the American. Mr. York Says," we envy 
your prosperity.” 


So Canada and its people have much the 
same physical and mental 
And the area of Canada is larger 
ofthe United States. It is equal to almost 
the whole of Europe. Whythen are the 
Canadians not as big, : powerful and pros- 
регогеса people as the Americans? ‘Our 
peop:e,” says the writer, **have been through 
ап at:ack of the inferiority complex,” adding.: 


Perhaps, if we had been as successful 
as we bad hoped a few years ago, there 
would пої һауе been so much ofthis 
inřesiority ‘complex. 
ago Sir Wilfred Laurier, then Prime 
Minister of Casada, made the confident 
przdietion that “the nineteenth oentury 
belongs tothe United States, but the 


characteristics. - 
than that, 


About two decades i 


twentieth century belongs to Canada. But 
having passed the first quarter of “our” 
century we find his anticipations far from 
realized : and that, on the contrary, this 
second quarter belongs, as its openings 
still very much to you. 


. When  baurier spoke, Canada was | 
experiencing the flood tide of an enormous 
immigration—not only from Europe, buf 
from the United States as well. Railroads 
were being built at a rapid rate, townsites 
by the hundreds were being launched 
every year, a huge industrial development 
seemed obvious. Optimism and boosterism 
filled the.air. But war broughta swift 
reversal. We fought for four years, sent 
8 per cent of our total population 
overseas, and loaded ourselves up 
with war debts on a scale unequalled in 
the United States. You had no really 
serious aftermath of war: we did our 
development, which “Йоррей” іп 1914, 
did not recover in the industrial revival 
and surge of mass production as yours 
did. As you entered this unparalleled 
wave of prosperity, we just about kept 
our heads above water. Immigrants 
stopped coming : or, if they did they used 
our country ^merely asa boarding house 
en route {6+ the United States. Our 
own bu», attracted by your extraor- 
dinary Activity and by your high wages, 
emigrated in large mumbers themselves. 
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The net inerease in our population from 
the census year 1911 (о the census year 
1921, which period, covered, as well as 
the War, the amazingly large immigraticn 


of 1911-14, was 1,581, 841, or 22 per cent. 


But after the war, from the census’ year 


1921 to.the 1927 Government estimate, 


the nett increase was only 600,817—1ess 
than 7 per. cent. During this period 811, 
‘340 immigrants entered Canada, во that 
somewhere the country actually lost some 
,210, 523 people. Do you wonder, there- 


fore, that when we look across the border. 


we feel covetous ? 


I admit, of course, that the pendulum 
shows indications, if not actually of swing- 
ing the other way, at least of wavering. 
Emigration from Canada tothe United 


States is a little more hesitant but we 


cannot jubilate if it is because industry 
in the United Stages is hesitant too. -Our 
sad experience: has ever been that a boom 
in the United States takes several months 
to benefit Canada, but that а slump is felt 
immediately. 


The writer does not explain why, after 
the war, things tooka different > course in 
Canada from that in the United States and 
continues to do so still. 


The Canadians suffer from an attack of 
the іп feriority complex not only as regards 
material prosperity but also as regards their 
intellectual and cultural standing. ' To account 
for this fact the writer says :— 


THe irony is that the United States is 
full of Canadian artists, writers and actors 
of talent, who might have stayed home if 
they could have made a decent ,living, but 

-who are forced by ош very narrow 
market and smaller financial‘, returns to 
seek a wider market. Sometimes their 
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work comes back .to us—as American ! 


This. explanation does not seem convincing. 
In Europe smaller people than the Candians 
live іп very much smaller countries, Yet, 
not to speak of earlier centuries, even 
in recent times, since Canada came to be 
spoken of Canada, these small European 
peoples and countries have produced more 
Scientists, artists and writers of /greater merit 
and wider reputation than Canada. And 
these countries and peoples are quite close 
to bigger ones with wider markets, some 
speaking the same languages as their bigger 
neighbours. Yet their artists and writers 
did not гип away to the. adjoining larger 
countries, but “stayed home.” The average 
income рег head ofthe peoples of these 
small countries is not greater than: that of 
the Canadians. The areas and populations 
of some of these small countries and peoples 
are compared with those of 'Canada in the 
table given below. 


Country Area in Sq Miles Population 
Canada— 3,547,230 9,750,000. 
Austria— 31,760 6,600,600 
Belguim— 11,400 7,600,000 
Denmark— 15,000 3,435,000 
Netherlands— .12,760 7,527,000 
Norway— 124,000 2,789,000 
Sweden— ^. 173,000 6,074,000 
Switzerland— 15,950 4,000,000 


The modern. intellectual 'and cultural 
achievements of the obove mentioned European. 
countries are no doubt due in part to their 
heritage from the past. But as the Canadians 
are mostly descended from European peoples 
like the British, the French, the Germans, etc, - 
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they also have а similar heritage. Allowance 
must certainly be made for the fact thata 
considerable, portion ofthe energy ofthe 
Canadians had been spent in utilizing the 
resources ofa vast wild country. for their 
material advantage. But the Americans also 
have aad  asimilar task to perform; yet 
their intellectual and cultural achievement 
has been far greater than that of the Cana- 
dians. May not the inferior achievements 
of the Canadians, then, be due to the fact 
‘that, living under the aegis or protection of 
Britain as a sub-nation, they have not yet fully 
feit the promptings. of a distinct, independent 
ала free nation to develop their powers іп 
every direction to the ‘utmost іп order to 
occupy an honourable place by the side of 
other distinct and independent nations and 
to acquire such respect and moral influence 
as wculd indirectly be a shield in part against 
aggression on the part of others? Does this 
explain the sfunting of Canada to any 
extent ? Can a child grow to the full stature 
of its manhood, if it be forever tied to the 
apron-strings of its mother for protection ? 
The mother may not treat the child as a slave. 
But tbe very fact that self-reliance is not felt 
by the child as a Sine que non of its existance, 
may stunt its growth. 


It has been said above that Canada is a 
vast country, aimost equal to the continent 
of Europe. Its area is 3,684,-723 square 
miles, -the land area alone being 3,504,688 
Squares miles. Тһе area of the United States 
is 3,026,789 square miles, the land area alone 
being 2,973,774 square miles. Thus Canada 
і а bigger country than the United States. 

. But in 1928 the population of Canada was 
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9,750,080 and that of the United States 
120,013,000, according . to the League of 
Nations Armaments year-Book (оғ 1928-29, 
According to the same book of reference the 
density of population of Canada: 


is I per 
square kilometre, 


and that of the. United | 
States, 15.31 per square kilometre, It has 
been noted above that the physical and 
mental characteristics of the two countries 
and their people are the same, and they are 
descended from the same European stocks. 
Why is then Canada less prosperous and 
very thinly populated ? 


One explanation which will suggest itself 
is һа the. climate of Canada is more rigorous 
than that of the Unifed States. But that із. 
true only of some parts of. Canada. I have 
before me works of reference like the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chambers's Епсу- 
clopaedia, etc., givingt pretty long descriptions 
of the climate of Canada, but they are too 
long to quote. So I will content myself 
with quoting, the following paragraph from 
Whitaker's Almanack, 1930 : 


“The climate in the eastern and central 
portions of the Dominion presents greater 
extremes of cold and heat than іп cor- 
esponding latitudes in Europe, but in 
the south-western portion ofthe Prarie 
Region and the southern portions of the 
Pacific slope the climate is milder. Spring, 
Summer and Autumn are of about seven 
to eight months duration, .and the winter 
four to five months. The soil івурепега у 
fertile and ай the products з of the 
tempefate zone are cultivated "! 
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INDIA'S ROLE IN THE WORLD AND 
AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


United Nations, N.Y. 


The new, independent India, since 1947, 
has re-established links with her great past. 
The Buddha foreshadowed the great Buddh- 
ist Emperor Ashoka by 300 years. On accep- 
tance of the Buddha’s creed, Asoka, of the 
3rd Cent. B.C., built the golden period of 
Indian history, which is also considered one 
of the greatest periods in the annals of 
mankind. 


From Antioch, Greece to Madras, Asoka 
ruled in peace, bestowing social and 
economic justice оп all his subjects. To all 
neighbouring lands he sent his : amdassadors 
of peace snd goodwill together with the 
message of the Buddha. Wherever they 
went, from Sri Lanka to Cambodia, ог even 
further on, they stimulated new civilizations. 
Emperor Asoka has earned a special place 
in history, as the only monarch who gave up 
warfare after victory. It is with good reason 
that Prof. Basham, the well-known British 
Índologist, calls this era of Asoka * Ше 
Wonder that was India". The Asokan Era 

embraced a wide area, from India-s5r1 Lanka 
a екен, 





Dr. 


to Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
anc even Vietnam. 


Cambodia, 


Today, India is working with the same 
frame of mind. She has adopted the Buddhe 
a’s Five Principles (Pancha Sila) in her 
foreign policy. Нег flag :adorns the Asokan 
Wheel of Life, and and the four Lions symbol 
of Asoka representing the four quarters of 
the world is now the Indian State Emblem. 
Al these wil inspire New India to look 
forward to the future with hope, of serving 
her deprived masses as well as those living in 
the underdeveloped lands of our little planet 
called ‘Mother Earth" . India is working 
with the same high moral spirit of building 
international goodwill and understanding, 
as it was laid down by some of her great sons, 
such as the Buddha in the 6th Cen:ury B.C., 
апі in our own lifetime, Mahatma Gandhi. 

India was admitted to the U.N. as an огірі- 
nal member when the United Nations" Charter 
was drawn up in San Francisco in 1945, two 
years before India achieved independence 
from the British peacefully, under the ‘k eder- 
ship of Mahama Gandhi. Since then, 
India has played prominent and important 
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roles in the multi-faceted activities of the 
World Organization. 


Thus for eg the Non-Aligned Movement 
was conccived by four giants of the just. 
decolonized world in 1949: Tito, Nehru, 
Sukarno and U Nu; only U Nu is surviving, 
in Rangoon, Burma. The Non-Aligned 
Movement was fostered to keep away from 
the military powerblocks who create tension 
and fear in the areas they operate in, then, 
ani even now. 


The Non-Aligned. Conference held in 
Morch 1983 in New Delhi, India, was 
deuicated to achieving human solidarity, 
peuce, and economic and social justice (0 all 
mankind. It declared its intentions to help the 
Jew and Arab achieve peace in Palestine. 
It avowed non-involvement in powerblocks, 


and to Кеер ав its main creed non-violence. 


The new Chairman, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
of 1ndia, called for greater co-operation with 
the advanced, and less-advanced countries, 


and among the developing lands. There were 
10'.Member Nations present, which was 
significant, as the United Nations’ total 


membership is 157 Nations. 


Mrs- Gandhi stated, while accepting the 
Chairmanship, that the Non-Aligned Nations 
haa no quarrel with any group of countries, 
anc spoke out against injustices. She said 
life on earth may be annihilated due to an 
accidental nuclear war, ара that the world 
was teetering on the brink of economic colla- 
pse. She asserted that development and 
independence, disarmament and peace were 
clo ely related, and queried whether there 
could be peace alongside nuclear weapons. 
Тас Superpowers and others spend the greater 
part of their national income on armaments, 
whiledgreater mankind lives in illiteracy, 
poverty, and consequent misery. 
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Co operation among developing countries 
is now viewed both as an essential component 
of the New International Economic Order 
as well as an important instrument of bringing 
it about. Three years ago, the Sixth Non-Ali- 
gned Summit in Havana had agreed on policy 
guidelines for reinforcing collective self. relia- 
nce of devoloping countries, We note with 
satisfaction that a process has now been set 
in motion, which is continuously enriching 
the concept, praetice and content of economic 
and technical co-operation among developing 
countries. Concomitant support measured by 
international organizations would be of great 
help in technical preparations for major 
South-South undertakings such as, for 

instance, the establishment of the Global 

System of Trade Preferences among developing 
countries, and the setting-up of a South- 
South Bank. We believe that ecnomic со- 
Operation among developing 
make a signiicant contribution to world 
economic recovery. We trust this Assembly 
would give due and favorable consideration 
to these matters. 


countries can 


In West Asis, India demands that a comp- 
rehensive solution to the Palestinian problem 
should be found without further delay, throu- 
gh the realisation of the inalienable rights 
of the people of the area, and withdrawals 
from Arab lands and Palestinian territories 
that have been occupied since June 1967. 
The people of South ‘Asia, and particularly 
India feel deeply the denial of human rights 
to Palestinians by the zionists. In the United 
Nations’ forums and United Nations Commi- | 
ssion, па is constantly demanding the 
restoration of the rights of the Palestinians, 

In the United Nations Genaral Assembly 
and at Anti-Apartheid mectings, India has 
emphasised the eradication of :racialism, in 
whatever form it appears tnroughout the 
world. The worst is in South Africa. 


INDIA'S ROLE iN THE WORLD AND AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Buddha said, over 2500 years ago 
that no one is noble by birth, ог ignoble by 
birth, but only by their own actions in life. 
Yet the Black African із relegated . to an 
inferior place due to the pigment of fhis skin, 
and in consequence, is denied fraternity, freed- 
om and humandignity. Thus, when Mis. 
Indira Gandhi, Premier of India, shows her 
indignation at Apartheid as the worst evil 
of the violation of human rights, she is uph- 
olding her land’s age-old —Hindu-Buddhist 
wisdom to the United Nations, and thereby, 
to Mankind. 


Ambassador Krishnan told a group meeung 
of 77 developing nations the bare facts at a 
United Nations gathering: “only a few 
statistics will illustrate the grim adversity 
most developing countries are facing. Oil- 
Importing developing countries recorded a 
rate of growth of Gross Domestic Product 
071,59 in 1951, as compared with 4.9% 
in 1980. Several  oibexporting developing 
countries have also recorded either low or 
no GDP growth іп the period. The least 
developed countries recorded a rate of growth 
of less than 3 % in 1981, which was no better 
than in 1980, Pressure on external payments 
has intensified, further aggravating the poor 
growth performance, The current account 
deficit of developing countries grew from 576 
billion in 1980 to $92 billion in 1981, The 
terms of oil-importing developing countries 
deteriorated 
jargely by a sharp decline in commodity prices. 
The stabilization of oil prices brought 
little or no relief to them because of the app- 
reciation of the exchange value of the Dollar, 
and the higher cost of borrowing. 


The so-called World Bank'and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund are lending money at 
high interest rates. Reaganomics has almost 


further in 1981, brought about, 
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stopped allsoft-loans ( low-interest loans ). 


"Ihis usury by these so-called World Institu- 


tions are ruining the economics of aimost all 
couniries, while big Western banks earn large 
dividends. The only ones who are benefitted 
by this usury, besides the Banks, are the 
employees of the World Bank and 1.М.Е. 
from the underdeveloped Jands, with big pay, 
living in Washington, D.C. These “fat саїѕ’", 
as they are called, try to influence diplomatic 
appointments from their native lands to 
Washington and the United Nations, adding 
insult to injury. 


India takes a leading role to bring about 
social justice апа peace. Іп the United 
Nations, the Indian Ambassador is busy with 
peace initiatives. The following is a statem- 
ent by India’s External Affairs Minister, 
Narasimba Rao, on Disarmament, made at 
the United Nations’ General Assembly on 
June 11, 1982 : 


*We urge the Great Powers to start 
negotiations with determination to reach 
agreement, The prospects of an early accord 
may seem discouraging from the particular 
point of view of one side or the other, But 
the path to peace and security cannot and 
does not lie through an arms race or theories 
of deterrence. Intricate calculations of 
security and insecurity merely generate 
irrational fear and suspicion in policy-makers 
and іп the Public at large. On behalf of the 
growing world community which is calling 
for peace, І appeal to leaders of ail nuclear 
weapon powersland their allies to help puli 
the world back from the  precipice. Let us 
all co-operate to save humanity. in a war, 
the dominant thought is to win. Can we do 
less for peace ?" 
has stated: “In 


Mrs. Indire Gandhi 
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arr zuture war, thcre won't be any victor 
left ; therefore may sanity prevail on the two 
Superpowers, to preserve peace ”, 


india's External Affairs Minister said at 
the 37th General Assembly : “This is not the 
moment to think in terms of mutually exclusive 
alternatives. The present sorry state of 
affa'rs сап be repaired only by action on all 
fronts. We need bilateral as well as multi- 
lateral co-operation, official development 
assistance, as well as private flows of capital, 
Nortk-South co-operation ав well as South- 
South co-operation, global negotiations for 
res:ructuring international economic relations 
as wel as concurrent efforts for securing 
progress in sectoral areas. Let us, therefore, 
not engage ourselves in futile debates, but 
work honestly to secure concrete results. I 
trust that our deliberattons in ‘this Assembly 
wil: lead us to this path.” 


The German philosopher, Hegel, believed 
tha; a notable contribution of man to civilisa- 
uon was the creation of the »nation-state 
which provides the individual the opportunity 
to fnd full satisfaction of,bis needs in co- 
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Organization, composed of 157 nation-states, 
represents the quintessence of the civilisation 
that mankind has labored hard over the 
centuries to build. The Prime Minister of 
India, Mrs. Gandhi, recently observed : 
“One of the most fascinating riddles of history 
is what makes a group of people share a sense 
of common destiny. Almost always this is the 
result of being together in hardship and 
humiliation ; often it comes from being 
summoned toan heroic effort by a great 
figure ог group of people who inspire them 
with a vision of truth or glory”, The 
community of nations, as practically- every 
distinguished speaker has stressed in this 
Assembiy. is confronted with an economic, 
politicaland moral crisis. Such adversity 
should, instead of dividing us, reinforce our 
resolve to seek and secure our common 
destiny. With such a distinguished gathering 
of leaders from all over the world, who have 
addressed, and аге going to address this 
Assembly, we cannot afford to fail іп finding 
that vision of truth and glory. I would like 
to conclude with the conviction that if we 


pledge to act together, we will overcome the 
crisis that faces us today", 
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RECONSTRUCTIQN OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: 


Dr. В: R. 


Needless to say there is widespread general 
disatisfaction with our national system of 
education. Ask any teacher or educational 
administrator about what really ails the 
academic superstructure ; he/she will reel 
out lists of shortcomings and loopholes. 
But if you suggest that they proffer some 
ways  cutofour present dismal academic 
structure, the result will be disappointiag. 
They fumble, falter and fall to pinpointing 
various solutions and remedies. Тһе fact is 
Our educational system is outmoded and its 
credibility is seriously threatened by irrel- 
evauce and inadequacy. The existing 
educational system is defective right from the 
grassroots level xo (һе university stage. 
Primarily there is no  linkeage between 
education and national development. Again 
the Education system has become in many 
ways, an advocate for maintaining the status 
quo and elitism, whereas it should become 
an instrument of social justice and economic 
growth. The academic community should 
be sensitive to the socio-economic problems, 
At present its principal beneficiaries are the 
upper and the middle classes. The underpriv- 


iledged and the weaker sections of society 
continue to be deprived of the benefits of 
education. Encouraging the inequality 
between the rich and the poor and 


the urban and the rural*sreas, the ettucation 
system has become more of a hinderance 
than a help in briaging about an egalitarian 
(ransformation. 


S. GUPTA 


The main concern of the majority of the 
students is to get a degree which is regarded 
passport to gainful employment. 
Undue social prestige is accorded toa 
university degree. The average student is, 
therefore more interested in the mechanics o. 
getting a university degree than of drinking 
deep at the fountain of knowledge. Hence 
teaching ijs tailored to make students 
examination oriented rather than to make 
them understand what is taught. The 
stress 15 on the transmission of—knowledge, 
short—cuts to learnings, and the dissemire- 
ation of ready-made answers. 


as а 


Restriction on higher education: University 
education should be restricted to meritorious 
students, Higher education should be restricted 
not just by the criterion of merit but also to 
the criterion of motivation. Below average 
students become а source of trouble and 
indiscipline іп the universities, : with po 
aptitude for the studies they constitute to be 
athreat to academic discipline. However 
some weightage should be given to educati- 
onaly backward communities and tamilse3 
so that higher education acted as an agent 
of social change for the time being. 


Urgent need for Examination Reform: Tre 
present examination system is one C! "sc 
major maladies of the education structure., 
It encourages —speculation and «ессе 
and mechanical memorization of conten: 
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for reproduction in ithe examination. 
Thus the traditional system of examination 
under which students are examined annually 
calls for radical reforms. The annual 
examination system has reduced education 
іо a process that encourages passive 
absorption of facts, short learning of 
answers to questions and unthinking 
reproduction of answers from memory. It 
has led to an extremely selected study of a 
d:scipline on the part of students where an 
episodic knowledge of a subject is adequate. 
Tae existing examination system needs to 
be replaced by the semester system, under 
which there isa continuous assessment of 
a student’s performance by the teacher and 
course-wise promotion, The proposed 
system attaches considerable weightage to 
tke periodical tests, and to class and home 
assignments. Needless to add, the internal 
assessment provides the feedback for 
improving the teaching and learning process- 
es. The semester system induces regular 
study habits among students. The Radhakri- 
shnan Commission is of opinion that if they 
were to make any single reform іп 
higher education, it would be іп the examina- 
аса system. The Commission also warned 
thatif early steps are not taken the whole 
edifice of our education would collapse. 


Itis deplorable that the funds allotted 
for education have been woefully inadequate, 
The allocations for education should bə 
locked upon aS investments rather than as 
expenditure, as these constitute investment 
in human capital development. At least 
10°, of thetotal Pian outlay should be 
allotted to education. In spite of the 
govermment’s conviction that drastic changes 
аге necessary in the educational system, 
ver; few basic changes have been made 
since Independence. 
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Atthe present moment, there іѕ а great 
need for lessening the pressure of admission 
of the students in higher education, i, e, in 
the universities. For the said purpose, 
itis necessary that our secondary system 
of education should be vocationalised, 
Intensive efforts should be made for large 
scale vocationalisation. Our system of:secon- 
dary education is still the least vocational 
in the world. This system will also reduce 
pressure on colleges and universities admiss- 
ions. The admission pressures on universities 


and colleges would be further reduced if 
university degrees аге delinked from most 
jobs. 


The unplanned  prolification of universi- 
ties and colleges is one ofi the major 
problems confronting the government. The 
growth of education was not planned in 
relation to available financial resources, nor 
in relation to .4anpower requirements in 
various sectors, resulting in the lowering of 
fhe quality of education. In recent years 
there has been a tremendous increase in the 
student population in every university. 
Because of the paucity of financial resources 
faced by almost all the universities, they 
find it difficult to improve staff and requisites 
like laboratory equipment and extensive 
library facilities, proportionate то the 
increase inthe students population. Higher 
education is mot a right but а privilege 
which must be earned. There is an urgent 
need го bridge the gap between the syllabi 
and the courses of study and the changing 
needs of society. The inter-disciplinary app- 
roach to education contributes to the overall 
development of а stndent personality. 


The  systém oftutorials should be intro- 
duced in the colleges and the universities for 
teacher and student interaction. Only 


- 
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afew centres of higher learning have 
introduced work experience in their 
curriculam, 

Examination System: —QOur present 


system of education and examinations is a 
national waste. In schools, there are weekly, 
quarterly, haif-yearly and so many other 
types of examinations. Thus a considerable 
portion of the academic session of schools 
and colleges is spent in preparing for examina- 
tions, Needless (о add, the estimated 
extent of failure range from 38% to 60% up 
to intermediate level and 20 to 629, in the 
degree examinations. Besides, the students 
are very earnest about their studies for a 
considerable time of the session and centre 
all their energy over it, just a few days 
te ore the examination. 


The examination system also demoralises 
pupils resulting in the loss of national 
character and ideals. So far as the question 
of selection and appointment of examiners 
is concerned, it becomes a means of gaining 
power and position and popularity in the 
universities. However, the  opportunists 
and people with vested interests, would not 
like any reform in the examination system. 
Today books are written with examinations 
ia view which can be crammed easily by the 


students, whodo not read their reference 
books. 

Too much importance is also attached 
to the results of examinations. Even the 


efficiency of the teachers is being determined 
on the results of these examinations. The 
guardians and society in genera} lays much 
importance on the results of the examinations, 


The next drawback in the systein is that 
it only tests the intellectual development 
of the pupils. It does not examine at all 


his all round development which goes to 
make his real personality. However, in 
modern times, such tests have been introd- 


uced, recently. 


The 
inadequate. 
India and 


system is most unreliable and 
Several research studies Jm 
abroad have shown that there 
area fot of differences in the evaluation 
done by two different examiners on the 
same questions. Besides, if tbe same ехалив- 
ers value а particular question after ал 
interval of some time there is a difference. 

Owing to these defects, the level ci 
teaching is also deteriorating both in content 
and in method. 


Reforms Suggested : 


At the present moment, it is high:y 
imperative that job-oriented courses should 
be introduced. These job-oriented cour.es 
should include computer science, e.ectronics, 
industrial chemistry, environmenta! sciences, 
family and child welfare апа food 
technology ete, 


The expansion of the non-formal channe:s 
of education has assumed immense importance 


due to the explosion of enrolment іп higher 
education. The open university which 
embodies all the elements of correspondence 


education, is another channel of non-forme! 
education of distant learning. The оре» 
university provides opportunities to those 
who wish to widen their educational horizons 
ortoimprove their prospects by renewiny 
or upgrading their knowledge Ош are unaodic 


to enter the formal system and stream cf 


education. 


Teachers are the fountain heads of insr.1a- 
tion and knowledge. There isa лесс to 
elevate the status of the teachers. Means 
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s4ould be provided so as to make the teachers 
conscious of their inherent greatness which 
will naturally result in the efficient discharge 
ot their responsiblity and accordingly they 
will doubtlessly give fair and impartial judge- 
riznt as regards the abilities of children. 

The proposal of autonomous colleges 
Ett forward bv the Kothari commission needs 
to be adopted to effect innovations. Autono- 
mous colleges would be ableto take full 
r.ponsibility, in conducting their examina- 
trons independently and in awarding their 
ovn degrees tothe qualified candidates. 
S32uld this proposal be implemented, the 
ua versities will not be concerned with the 
enormous student population, and the 
associated problems of management including 
finance, certification etc-They will, then be 
atis to concentrate on teaching laud research 
atthe post-graduate level, and to push 
forward the frontiers of knowledge. 


The student-teacher relationship needs 
change and orientation. 


At the 
convocation 


present moment in the various 

addresses, it has become 
fastionuble to talk about changes in the 
sy;en of education: Pick-up а few 
quotable quotes, lace your speech with 
some attack on the education system, and 
for the rest impress the audience with your 
command over the language. This has been 
the crux of the convocation addresses for 
the last 40 years, but then all concern for 
the changes in the education system ends 
wito that speech. At present, the end all 
and be-all of the education system is to 
pas; examinations. We have failed very 
miszzably in character building and inculca- 
bing moral values among our youth, [It is the 
responsibility of the men at work in the 
various universities to help eradicate the 
v.ricus sociai evils. Students should be 


taught self- control, then there would be 
less student unrest. We spend more on 
arming the forces than on  arming íhe 
common men with knowledge. Authorities 
should introduce vast changes so that the 
universities devote more time and energy to 


vocational and technical knowledge and 
education. At the present moment there is 
a need for ahappy blending of the rich 


Indian heritage with the modern world of 
scientific and technological development ia 
the education system. This could be 
achieved by constantly reviewing school 
and university curicula. Itis also necesse 
ary to replace the present method of imparting 
education through classroom lectures by a 
process of acquisition of information. This 
requires greater student participation 
in the learning processes through consulta» 
tion,‘ project work and selfstudy. 


Educational development is not the 
function of the state alone, though the state 
provides the necessary apparatus. И is for 
society to make use of this facility and 
organise a system of education to suit our 
genius so as to fulfil our aspirations. It is 
a task in which students and parents are as 
much involved as educationists themselves. 
If the students are not motivated enough, 
no system of education could meet the social 
needs. If tke parents are indifferent to the 
needs for the development of an integrated 
personality of their children, no educational 
programme could by itself produce the type 


of men апа women society needs. If the 
teachers до not have committment to their 
profession and make adequate efforts to 


inculcate sound values in the young generation, 
all efforts by the state will be of no avail. 
It is “ап established fact that too much 
indifference by the state in the educational 
system led іс the decline in the standards 
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of education. Then again there, is a lack 
of rapport between the young and the old, 
the teacher and ŝthe pupil. The teacher is 
only anxious to keep his job going and to 
agitate for better prospects, and the student 
anxious (о get his degree anyhow to 


т 
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employment worthiness. There— 
education in this country has ?been 
neglected by and Jarge and although India has 
a multitude of universities the educational 
standards and achievements of their alumni 
has not been very high. 


increase 


( Translated from a Bengali short story by Sri Pramatha Nath Bishi )? 
MALATEE DASS 


TX 


If Jesus Christ had seen our neighbour 
Paramananda, He would never have instructed 
people to love their neighbours,for the teach- 
ing seems unnecessary іп connecfion with 
Paramananda. He is the most magnanimous 
neighbour we have ever come across. The 
people of our locality say that they are 
extremely fortunate to have such а 
neighbour. 


Paramananda is thirty-five. His genero- 
sity is so great and extensive even at this 
early ‘age, that we all hope that ifs limits, 
as Paramananda grows older, will in due 
time, go beyond our small locality and embr- 
ace the city, then the country, and finally the 


3 


6 


whole world. Then he will become а philant» 
hropist — at present he is only the germ of 
а philanthropist. 


Мо one knows how Paramanénda earns 
hisliving. Asfaras we know, he does not 
work,but is never in want. When other 
people hurry to offices, courts, schools and 
colleges, Pramananda goes out to visit his 
neighbours, walking in a leisurely style and 
ina calm, happy mood. He makes a list, 
such as -one neighbour wants a doctor called 
in, another needs some medicine which ig 
difficult to get, a third wants help in erecting 
a pavilion for his daughter's wedding cere- 
mony, а fourth has the problem of acquring 
his son’s examination marks-with this list 
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prepared, Paramananda.. sets · ош on his 
philanthropic mission. But теп  areso 


ungrateful that they are jealous of even such 
a benevolent person. Their comments on 
his activities show their disapproval.— ‘If we 


had inherited paternal money, we too could 
have become philanthropists,” “the fellow 
has amassed a huge amount of black money, 
and is now making amends for this sin by 
mis philanthropy.” The other day Paramanan- 
Ga took the trouble of looking for the 
medicine prescribed for Ram Babu's ailing 
son in almost all the dispensaries of Calcutta. 
lhe medecine was not easily available, but 
а: last he found it in one dispensary. In Para- 
mananda's absence, Ram Babu said (о his 
friends, “Мо wonder he found the medicine» 
уло else could do it? He knows the address- 
es of all the  blackmarketeers, but the 
medicine has been bought from 
dispensary, поі а рабе more than 
the fixed price was paid, he has brosght 
a proper cash memo." А few such persons 
who delight іп censuring others, can 
be compared to a mole on a beautiful 
girl's cheek, for it must be admitted in praise 
of the quality of gratitude in human uature, 
thet ell'the other people of the locality liked 
Paramananda, 


Jadu Babu was about to leave for the 
raiiway station, his luggage was being put into 
' a Waiting taxi; just then Paramananda arrived. 
Other friends had left after shorf *namashk- 
ars,‘ out Paramananda started on an endless 
serias of questions regarding Jadu Babu's wei- 
fare andwell being-such as, why was he going, 
when would he be back, he must have had a 
lot of trouble in booking the ticket, why did 
he rot ask Paramananda, when he was always 
гсасу to do this ‘sort of work. “Have you 
got a  water-jar with: you 2? Went on 
Paramananda, Change the water at Jhajha 


a public . 
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station, the water: ‘there is very !good for. 
health." Jadu Babu was getting worried ; 
he would never, he thought, reach the station 
in time to catch the train, but at the ваше 
time, it would be rude to cut short his 
polite replies to these anxious, friendly 


queries of one who  wasso conecerned 
for him, specially when Jadu Babu | 
rememberd, that only a few days ago, 


at his daughter’s marriage, Paramananda had, 
burnt his hand while lighting ñre-works for 
which he had paid. When Jadu Babu 
protested, Paramananda had asked, *Why 
should you worry? Is your daughter 
daughter nothing to me?” Jadu Babu did 
not know what to вау, Jadu Babu missed 
the train- Next day, the repentant Prama- 
nanda escorted Jadu Babu to the station and 
saw him off. 


Shyam Babu said to Paramananda, *My 
dear boy, I hear that my grandson has failed 
in Mathematics for a few marks; do some- 
-thing for him, Is it possible that he will 
fail in the whole exam? Сап you help him ? 

"Of course, ГИ вее what І сап do," 
replied Paramananda readily. He made fhe 
necessary .enquiries-what examination the 
boy had sat for, and from Which University, - 
then he went out. After spending the whole 
day in doing the important work 
һе had undertaken, Paramananda return- - 
ed in the evening and told Shyam Babu, 
“Don’t worry, I һауе made the necessary 
arrangements. .It will beall right." Shyam 
Babu's friends said, “Не isa humbug, don't 
believe him." But they hadto believe him, 
for when the results were ‘out, if was found 
that Shyam | Babu's grandson Һай passed, 


When Shyam Babu went to thank Paramana- 


nda, the old gentleman had to absent himself 
from office because Paramananda delayed 
him by d usual ыы. of words expressing 
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his own gratitude to Shyam Babu for having 
allowed him to do this “ trifling service” to 
a friend. Е 

One дау а slum near our locality caught 
fire. 
the slum-dwellers what to do and mainly to 
enjoy secing the huts burn. But Paramanan- 
da was the first to arrive and start felling the 
bewildered slumdwellers what to do. He was 
carrying water-buckets, throwing things out 
of the burning huts, cutting down the thatch- 
ed roofs, and doing many other such jobs 
quickly. When the Fire Brigade came, there 
was nothing left to be done. The Fire Briga- 
de men were afraid that if every locality 
produced such a philanthropist. they would 
be thrown out of employment ! 


Abinash was the most eligibie bachelor 
in the locality, He was handsome and had 
a very good job. Consequently, all the unma- 
rried girls and their mothers were making 
futile efforts to hook him, but in this respect 
по опе could surpass Miss Saudamini, Тһе 
earthly Saudamini(lightning) was as quick and 
as terrible as the ‘saudamini’ of the sky. He: 
beauty could be compared not to the lightn- 
ing, but to dark clouds through which lightn- 
ing flashes. Her amazing perseverance amaz- 
ed and embarrassed Abinash. To everyone's 
surprise she somehow got the information 
that Abinash would get down from the train 
at Howrab Station at a particular time, and 
she went there punctually. She went to his 
office and sent a slip asking to see him in 
his chamber. Suddenly she appeared at 
Chowringhee, and standing beside Abinash's 
car, asked sweetly, “Would you mind giving 
me а Ш?” in addition to these  harassm- 
ents, Abinash's telephone in his house was 
ringing continually-‘‘Miss Saudamini here," 
«Тһе girl is like the plague" said Abinash 
to himseif. Thoroughly disgusted, he stopped 


People gathered on the spot to advise | 
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receiving telephone calls, and: did not open 
envelopes containing letters any longer, for 
he recognised the handwriting on the envelo- 
pes. Saudamini, guessing what had happened 
changed her technique. The envelopes reac- 
hed Abinash with the address typed on them. 
Poor Abinash became morose апа stayed at 
home. Everyone knew about his predicam- 
ent, but no one could help him, How could 
they pull him out of a tiger's jaws ? To be 
eaten by а tiger was perhaps better. At last. 
one day, Paramananda noticed  Abinash's 
distressed look and asked, “What’s wrong ?" 
Abinash was not on intimate terms with 
Paramanada, but, unable to check himself, 
told him all about his troubles. When Abin- 
ash finished his tale of woe, Paramananda 
said, “Oh, this is nothing serious. ГИ see 
what I can do." Abinash did not attach 
any importance fo his assurance. *''What 
can he do ?" he thought, but he did not 
know that fora wonderfully magnanimous 
neighbour like Paramananda, nothing was 
impossible, 


After this, Paramananda was not seen 
much in-our locality. Мапу of his neighbo- 
urs, requiring his help, waited for him, but 
in vain. On the other hand, Miss Saudamini 
gave Abinash some respite. **Has Paramananda 
kept her concealed somewhere 7° wondered 
Abinash. “Let him do whatever he likes 
with the girl," his thoughts ran, “what matte 
ers is thatI should be saved from her ` 
clutches.” 


Теп days latar, Abinash received a letter 
from Paramananda, “Dear Abinash,” he 
wrote, **I am sure you will be happy to know 
that Miss Saudamini has promissed to marry 
me. On the 10th proximo, our wedding will 
be celebrated at Gomo where Saudamini has 
a house. We shall spend our honeymoon 
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there. Then Ishall return (о our locality 
where I mean to invite you all to my wedding 
reception. Kindly pass on this good news .to 
ali my friends. You will receive formal 
invitation letters in due course, 
Sincerely Yours, 
. Paramananda.” 


Abinash did not goto office that day. 
He visited all the people of the locality and 


-ity on the part of-a igenerous 
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gave them (һе дава news. , After a 
long time there wes a pleasant® smile on 
his face. Abinash tried to convince everyone 
that this was an act of the greatest generose 


neighbour. 


and 
went off 


The marriage, the · 
the wedding reception’ all 
without a hitch. At. present Abinash is 
busy collecting subscriptions ‘for putting up 
a statue of his generous neighbour. 


honeymoon 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON 
THE CONJUGAL LIFE OF LORD FRANCIS BACON 


SWARNAKAMAL BHATTACHARYYA 


Lord Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, 
Viscount. St. Alban came to the end of 
his life which had been а mixture of glory 
and infamy, on the 9th April 1626, at the age 
of sixty five. On the 20th of April, 11 days 
after his. death his wife Alice Bacon, Lady 
Verulam, married John Underhill at St. 
Michael’s Church where Francis Bacon had 
‘been baptised sixty five years before. 


— t is interesting to recollect |that Francis 


\ 


Bacon married Alice Bacon, daughter of 
Benedict Barnham іп 1606 atthe age of 
45 when Alice was only 14 years old. 
About Lady Alice it is known that she died 
on 29th June, 1650, that Viscount Kilmorey 
was her third husband and the Earl of 
Kellie her fourth. None of her husbands 
could give her a child. 


The writings of Bacon make no direct 
ae about the Kind of relations he had 


E 
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, with , his wife, His comments on marriage 
in his essays 


something of the | darkness that 
shadowed his married life. As for example 
ап excerpt from his essay-on ‘marriage and 


. Single life’ may be quoted D— 


"Wives are young men's mistresses, 


companions for middle age, and old 
men's nurses.; So as a man may have 
a "quarrel to marry, when he will, 
but -yet she was reputed -one of the 


wisemen that ' made answer ќо the - 


question when a man should jmarry, 
“А young man not yet, an elder 
man not at all.” 


A poem that is stated to have been written , 


by Francis іп 1625 is quoted below. This 
wil give a glimpse of the kind of conjugal 
life he had with his wife 31 years younger 


than him : — 


“Тһе world's bubble, and the life of man 
less than a span ; 
On his conception wretched, from the 
l womb 
so to the tomb: 
Curst from the cradle, and brought up 
to years 
with cares and fears. 


Who then to frail mortality shall trust, | 
But limbs the water, or but writes in dust 
Yet since with sorrow here we live, 
| opprest, 
What life is best ? 


Courts are but only superficial schools 
| to dandle fools. 


The rural parts are turned into a den 

i of savage men, 

And wher’s the city from all vice‘so free, 
But may be turned the worst of all the 


three ? 





or poems appear to reveal 
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Domestic cares afflict the husband's bed, 
or pains his head. 
Those that live single take it for a curse, 
or do things worse. 


.Some would have children ; those that 
, have them 
moan, or wish them gone, 


What is it then to have or have no wife, 
But single thraldom, or a double strife ? 
Our own affections stil] at home to please 
is a disease : 
To cross the seas to any foreign soil 
. perils and 
toils. 


when 


Wars with their noise affright us ; 
| they 


Cease, we are worse in peace, 
What then remains, but that we still 


; should cry 
Not to be born, or being born to die.” 


The radical differences between Baoon and 


. his wite can only be a appreciated when one 


is aware of their lives and personalities. 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) was a Statesman, 
Scientist and man of letters whose mind was 
divided between political honours and 
literary fame, In 1584 at the age of 23 he 
had taken а seat in the House of Commons 
and quickly attained distinction in debates 
and Committees. In 1607 the long coveted 
position of Solicitor General was granted to 
him by King  James— I. In 1618 he was 
made Lord Chancellor and shortly afterwards 
created Baron Verulam. 


Such was the man who at the age of 42 
had fallen in love with a frolicking girl of 12 
and married her when she was fourteen. 
She understood little of the genious of her 
husband Lord Bacon, the greatest Philosopher 
and politician of his time and took little or. ' 
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no part in his outstanding works during the 
days of 
to console her downcast, degraded husband 
after his impeachment in 1621. And he lost 
himself thereafter .completely in literary 
würk, Perhaps he was rarely aware that he 
Һаб а wife named Alice after this. 


Іп his will of May 1625 Bacon suddenly 
revised his previous will.so far as it related to 
his wife Alice and made it null and void. | 


“So at some moment during that last 
summer at Gorhambury, when Francis 
had moved from Gray’s Inn with the 
plague raging in London and himself 
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his politicai glories. She did little | 
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far from well, he had at last recog- 
nised the truth, to which he had pro- 
bably closed his‘eyes hitherto, of his 
wife Alice’s relationship with her 
steward John Underhill”. 


concluded Daphne du Maurier as she 
noticed the unkind changes that were made 
by Bacon іп his will to deprive Alice. 


“O, Lord: how mercy- had left Lord 
Bacon as truth had downed upon him !"— 


(Bb. Bacon’s Essays: . Bacon, the 
winding stair, by Daphne Du Maurier.) 4 


THE MAHISYAS OF BENGAL 
‘Dr, TAPENDRA NARAYAN DAS 


The Mahisyas belong to one of the caste- 


Hindus Communities of Bengal. This 
community is an ancient one. At present 
they are known as а caste based on agricul- 


ture and trade, though this one was known as 
a military nation in ancient Bengal. ‘Fhe 
chesi-kaibarta Section i.e. the high graded 
Keibarta Section is called, Mahisya ; Іп 
Bengal Mahisya, Chasi-Kaibarta, Das, Chasis 
Das, Parasara-Das, Halik-Das and Halik- 
Ko‘barta are identical. The supremacy of 
Mahisyas in Dakshin Rarh and that of the 


Sadgops of Uttar Rarh, are Similar. 


Not only in Bengal, but elsewhere also, 
the Mahisya Section is опе of the ancient 
Hindu-Communities in India. The Mahes- 
rees of Madhya Bharat and Khandayets of 
Orissa are synonymous fo the Mahisyas of 
Bengal. l A section of the Kshatrivas belong- 
ing to the Lunar dynasty ( Chandra Vamsa ) 
of Northern India colonized at the Narmada 
Valley near the city of Mahismati revealed 
in the Puranas. This section marked 
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themselves as Mahisya as they colonized 
first in the region of Mahismati. In the 
later period. the kingdom governed by the 
Mahisya-Kshatriyas extended to the far-south 
from the Narmada valley and the city of 
Mahismati. This kingdom was well known 
as ‘Mahisaka’ and the inhabitants of this 
kingdom were called Mahisika or Mahisya. 
This has been supported in the Indian Epics 
and Vishnu Purana. - 3 


The Mahisikas or Mahisyas of the Indian ` 


Lunar race had a remarkable role in spreading 
Aryan Civilization in the fertile alluvial soil 
. of Bengal. Having abandoned the City of 
Mahismati and Mahisaka kingdom, the 
Mahisyas, through the table land of Madhya 
Pradesh, arrived in Kalinga and Tamralipta 
region from the bank of the river Sarayu 
with a view to dwelling there.2 Kalinga 
and Tamralipta were situated in lower Bengal 
This Kalinga is not Orissa or Utkal of the 
present time—butit is Mado Kalinga and 
Gangaridi Kalinga of the Greek writers which 
were іп lower Bengal. Bengal was an 
inundated land which the Mahisyas first colo- 
nized. According to the Satapatha Brahamana 
the region near the bank of the Sadanira(Kara- 
toya) 1. е. Bengal was treated as an immersed 
(Sravitara) country.3 Still Bengal is a river- 
irrigated land. Probably at that time 
Bengal was called also 'kebarta' land as it 
was then an inundated one. Hence we 
can presume that the Mahisyas of the Indian 
Lumar race меге called Kaivartas as they 
first colonized Kebarta land, ithe land of 
immersion. Itis supported by the Sukla- 
уауигуеда Samhita (Chapter xxx, Hymn xvi) 

*Sarobhyo Dhaivara-Mupasthavarabhyo 
Dasam,Baisantabhyo Baindam 


Nadvalabhyah Sauskalam Paraya Margara 
` Mavaraya Kaivartam 
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Tirthevya Andam Visamebhyo Mainalam 
Swanebhyah Parnakam 

Guhabhyah Kiratam Sanubhyo Jambhakam 
Parbatebhyah Kimpuru.Sam.'4 


iata, means |84 (TaN) 4-88 (AFA) -- 948] 
river, Sea or riverside or Seashore. The 
Kaibartas came from Mahismati to Kebarta 
jand which was “848 or inundated land., 
The South Sea i.e. the Bay of Bengal is 
situated on the south of Kebarta country. 
Hence itis proved from the testimony of 
the Yayurveda that the Mahisyas ог 
Kaibartas colonized first in Submerged (5414 
от 14%4)- Bengal full of fertile alluvial soil. 
Then the word. ‘Kaibarta’ was not used for 
any special caste or section ; it was used 
for the inhabitants of a special land named 
‘kebarta’, such as the inhabitants of Sindhu 
were called the Sindhus and 50 on. in this 
connecton Dhananjay  Das-Majumdar, а 
modern historian, opines. that '@’ means 
Paddy, King and Vishnu ; “4:9” means engaged 
in religious vows, engaged in action, covered, 
protected, solicited. With the help of Suffix’ 
of Sq_-+% the meaning of Kaibarta is a son of 
a paddy wrapped soil, selected for royal 
deeds or son of a king or prince and thirdly, 
one devoted to Vishnu. Now if we combine 
the aforesaid three meanings the word 
Kaibarta means a prince of Paddy produciag 
land Kalinga ог Anga—Banga-Kalinga-Suhma 
and  Pundra who is devoted to Vishnu.5 
Before the arrival of the Mahisyas those who 
resided in Bengal i. е, the original residents 
of Bengal were the forefathers of the Kol, 
Savar,  Pulinda, Hari, Dom, Chandal and 
other aborigines of present Bengal.6 f 


In the Anusasana Parva of the Mababba- 
rata it has been written in the definition oí 
the  Mahisyas:'A Kshatriya may marry the 
women of three castes (Kshatriya, Baisya апа 
Sudra). Among ‘them those" who аге 
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produceed in the womb of a Kshatriya woman 
Kshatriya, those who are born in the 


arc 
womb ofa Baisya woman are called Mahisy- 
аѕ.7.` The — Samhita defines 


Mahisyas as follows : 


ані Rajananmahisyograu 
Suisusmertey % 


[ Son of a Kshatriya in the womb ofa 
Baisya woman is called Mahisya and 
in the womb of aSudra woman is 
‘called Ugra. | 


| According to Amarakosa ( Second Kanda, 
Sudra varga ) the Mahisya has been defined 
as follows : 


*Mahisyohrya Kshatriyayob.'9 


Since the word ‘Kaibarta is synonymous ‘with 
the word Mahisya, Kaibarta has been defined 
similarly as Mahisya in the Brahma Baibarta 
Purana (Brahma Khanda, Chapter x, Sloka-111 
written in later time. In the Brahma Baibarta 
Purana the following is revealed : 


ELA Baisyayam Kaibarfa 
‘Parikirtitah 
Kalau orandi Patito 
\ Bhubi 


[A Kaibarta is produccd in the womb 
of a Baisya woman by a Kshatriya. 
And in the Kaliyuga the Dhibaras are 
degraded 1 in contact with the Tibaras.] 


A different caste наша Kaibarta һай 
been abiding in Aryavarta before the Mahisy- 
as arrived in Kebarta land or Bengal. This 
seccion had been marked as an untouchable: 
iow caste in the Smrities, Samhitas and 
Puranas written in ancient times. The profes- 
sion of this section is different from that of the 


Mahisyas. 


The Mahisyas took up tneir clan- 
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name Kaibarta from the name of their habita- 
tion, but the Kaibarta of the degraded section 
took it from their professional name and 
they -are not identical to the Mahisya or 
Kaibarta of Bengal. They are the hybrid 


offspring of the Nisada and Margava or 
. Дуорауа.10 At the time of Manu, Paundra 


of North Bengal was in existence, but Banga, 
the southern portion of Paundra, was not 

found. Probably at that time there was no 
sign of habitation. According to Manu the 

low graded:Kaibarta is synonymous to Das. 
Perhaps in connection with their profession, 
boatmanship, this type of, Kaibarta is “Jelia 
kaibarta’’ of present days." These two sec- 
tions are indicated separately and their 
professional ditference was stated clearly in 
the Chandimangal of Kavikankan Mukundar- 
ат: | 


A (45 4458 "E eS OD a12 


The Kaibartas and the Dhibaras had been, 
enlisted separately in the Sri Dharmamangal 
of Mayurbhatta : 


ARM 0445: Sq CNA GATA 1 
батаў Food Samm Tote Ц 


SIRPA AAA SAS ST ST 1 
444 WAA 49 #119 1113 


Bharatchandra, having marked 
chasi-kaibarta, differentiated the Kaibartas 
from the Jele or елеше 


CHAN ARTS 504 ATT COS! 
alot BIT CART DIAT CHAS. BIA N 
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them as 
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The Mahisyas of Bengal were familiar as 
Kaibarta to the other sections during the 
Muslim rule in Bengal. Then the Kaibartas 
meant the Mahisyas of the Present day. The 
famous poet of the Dharmamangal, Ramdas 
Adak, an inhabitant of the village Hayatpur 
in the district of Hooghly, wrote in his book 
to reveal his identity as follows : 


ңы pas CHF UI ARIA 514 
448544 0848 AHA 115 


Among the Mahisyas of Bengal there are 
four divisions namely  Rarhi,  Bhursut, 
Madhyasreni and Basandari. The Rarhi is 
divided into two named Uttar Rarhi and 
Dakshin Rarhi, The Uttar Rarhi division 
contains the-Dharmasagar or Banka, Srihatta, 
Bhurisrestha, Bhandardaha, Chaitrahati, 
Maimensinha, Dacca, Rana, Subarnapur, 
Magura and other sub-sections. There are 
seven major societies named Dharmasagar ог 
Banka Samaj, Bhurisrestha or Calcutta Samaj 
in Utkal and Midnapore, Bhandardaha or 
Nadia Samaj, Chaitrahati or Kusthia Samaj, 
Faridpur-Jessore-Pabna Samaj, Dacca Samaj 
and Srihatta Samaj. The Okra samaj consists 
of twelve villages named Rana, Kochipara, 
Laupara, Beharia, Dinhat, Banguria, Jaleswar 
Gopalpur, Dharmapur, Subamapur, Belia 
. and  Magurkhali. The Halisahar Samaj 
consists , of Halisahar, Baldeghata, Naibati, 
Adalpur Narayanpur, Rangapur, Beraberi, 
Kanthalia, Ichhapur, ' Nababganj, Hense, 
Khardaha and Bodai-Bhatpara villages. The 


Halisahar Samaj is one of the oldest and 
highest Samajes of the Mahisyas. Such 
Samajs 48 Magura, Bowali, Dhirja, Amta 


and so on are to the south of Calcutta. 


There are Basistha, Atri,  Kasyap, 
Bharadwaj, Jamadagni, Biswamitra, Saktri, 
. Agastya, Gotama, Saupayana, · Sandilya, 


Й 
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Alambayan,  Ghritakausik, Byas aud other 
gotras among the Mahisyas. The Mahisyas 
who belong to the Basistha gotra are in the 
pravaras of Basistha, Atri, Sankriti; those 
tothe Atri gora are in the pravaras of Atri, 
Atreya, Satatapa ; those beloning.to the 
Kasyap gotra are in the pravaras of Kasyap, 


Apsara, Naidhruba; to the Bharadwaj are 


in the Bharadwaj, Angiras, Barhaspatya 
pravaras ; those to the Jamadagnya are in the 
Jamadagni, Aurbya, Basistha pravaras ; to the 
Biswamitra are in the Biswamitra, Marichi, 
Kausik ; these belonging to the Saktri are in 
the  Saktri, Parasar, Basistha ; those to the 
Agastya are in the Agastya, Dadhichi, . 
Jaimini ; those % the Gotam are in the 
Gotam, Basistha, Barhaspatya, Naidhruba, 
Batsya, Sabarnya, Maudgalya ; and those to 
the Saupayana  gotra are in the pravaras of 
Aurbya, Chyavana, Bhargava, Jamadagnya, 
Apnubat.16 


According to H. H. Riseley‘s work ‘Tribes 
and castes of Bengal’ the Mahisyas have 
many titles vig. Adak, Aras, Bag Barchan, 
Вагік,; Bera, Biswas, Boral, Choudhury, Das, 
Ghorui, Giri, Haldar, Haladhar, Jana, Kundu, 
Laha,: Maiti, Mallick, Mandal, Manji, Manna, 
Mete, Naskar, Pare, Patnayak, Patra, 
Pradhan, Raja, Sarkar, Sen, Santra, Sasmal.17 
Excepting these they are also entitled as 
Bhuina, Bhaumik, Pramanik, Panrui, Porel, 
Panja, Bhupalman, Bhandari, Sinha, Hati, 
Mahapatra, Gajendra-Mahapatra, Purakayas- 
tha, Purkait, Purakayet, Bahubalindra, 
Senapati, Dhar, Ray, Raychoudhury, Ukil,. 
Baksi, Hazra, Samanta, Nayek, Gol, Khanra, 
Hanra, Golui, Chongdar, Met, Masan, Bej, 
Dhara, Midya, Gayen, Samui, Dwari, 
Kapat, Kanthal, Karati, Karuri, Majumdar, 
Mandal, Das-Majumdar, Kole, Khan, Sardar, 
Pal, De, Datta, Sanki, Bar, Bhakta, Knarar, 
Garai, Garni etc, Dr. Sukumar Sen, Lokeswas 
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Basu, Dhananjay Das-Majumdar and other 
research | workers endeavoured to explain 
the origin of the titles. 


Among the royal families of the Mahisya 
community that were endowed with special 
dignity апа reputation in the Society of 


Bengal, the Mayuradhwaj dynasty of Tamluk, | 


the Bahubalindra dynasty of Maynagarh, 
the Gajendra-mahapatra dynasty of Turkag- 


arb, the royal families of Mahisadal, Sujam- 


utha, · Garbeta, and Jalamutha, the family 
of Harischandra Pal of Savar in East Bengal, 
the Ray family of Bhakurta, the Srichandra 
Raj family of Dacca-Bikrampur, the Meharkwl 
Rajfamily of Tripura, the family of Rani 
Mainamati, the family of Raja Nabaranga 
Ray of Bhogbetal in the district of Maimens- 
ingh, the royal family of Barakshira, the 
Choudhury family of Bansikurta are carrying 
the evidence of their glorious past history.18 
The  Mayuradhwaj dynasty is the oldest of 
all these royal families. The first progenitor 
of the royal family (according to the genealo- 
gical record preserved in she Raj family 218 
King Mayuradhwaj. А light has been thrown 
on Mayuradhwaj and his son Tamradhwaj 
inthe Aswamedha parva of the Mahabharat 
composed in Bengali by Kashiram Das. 
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THE ;BALKANS—A NUCLEAR-FREE Diversity of socio-political systems and 
|.ZONE | foreign policy exists in the Balkan countries 
— Я . i which reflects the most typical processes and 

Precedents existing in international 


practice and the projects and initiatives, phenomena taking place іп. modern political 
being discussed or negotiated аге equally life. Apart from the diferent socio.political 
significant for turning the- Balkans tinto a — 5Y5tems and forms of , government there are 
nuclear-free zone. The analysis of both will ШОПЕ ithe Balkan ы members of two 
no doubt contribute to find out the real Military groupings—the Warsaw бы 
opportunities and prospects for the Balkans Organization and NATO and others whic 
to become a zone free from nuclear weapons Participate in neither of them. 
with due regard for objective difficulties. E 7 
These peculiarities of the political 
What is characteristic of the international structure in the Balkans should be taken into 
в ituation in the Balkans as regards the idea account whenever any initiative is to be taken 
of turning the peninsula into a nuclear-frée yall Balkan states even if it concerns the 
zone ? : . establishment of a nuclear-free zone. Howe 
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ever, by no means could they be an excuse 
or а argument against the materialization of the 


idea fora nuclear-free zone. Quite the 
contrary, the very fact the NATO states 
сәзхізі. with. member-countries of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization makes the initiative for 
a nuclear-free zone particularly pressing and 
of vital political significance. It will put an 
end to the stockpiling of nuclear weapons in 
a region which once had been the powder 
keg of military conflicts and is still of major 
political, military and strategic importance. 


The setting up of a security system in the 
region through the establishment of a 
nuclear-free zone will inevitably lead to the 
creation of favourable prerequisites for the 
development of goodneighbourly relations 
of friendship and cooperation. The 
Balkan states, irrespective of their socio- 
political systems are — interested in utilizing 
their considerably limited natural resources 
and economic and technical potential for the 
implementation of broad economic and social 
program nes in conditions of stable political 
relations, mutual. security and international 
cooperation. 


Notwithstanding these peculiarities and 
the difficulties'that might occur, the situation 
provides favourable political conditions and 
good atmosphere for negotiations on the 
problems of establishing a nuclear-free zone 
in the Balkans. In this context it is necessary 
to stress that such positive factors for good- 
neighbourly relations and cooperation among 
the Balkan states had never before existed 
in the history of the Balkans and that there 


_ are still further possibilities to improve this 
course of development. Noteworthy is also;the 


fact that all Balkan countries have endorsed 
the guarantees concerning the use of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes established by 


] 
% 


the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) and that all of them, Albania exclu- 
ded, have ratified the ‘Nuclear Non-prolifer- 
ation Treaty. | 


The fact that most of the Balkan countries 
dre members of mili tary groupings such as 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty ‘is not to be 
neglected or underestimated, though it cannot 
and should not Бе considered as an unsur- 
mountable obstacle from the point of view of 
politics and international law. The establish- 
ment of a nuclear-free zone does not necess- 
arily require that the Balkan states leave the 
military and political alliances oz terminate 
bilateral or multilateral agreements. to which 
they are committed. 


The Balkans can be turned into a zone free 
from nuclear weapons on the basis of a treaty 
signed on equal terms between all states conce- 
roed and with their active participation obser» 


' ving the principle of sovereignty and guaran- 


teeing each other's safety without upsetting 

existing military balance. The signing by the 
Balkan states of the Nuclear Noneprolifera- 

Поп Treaty in 1968 did not cause any change 
in their positions зіп the respective military 
and political groupings nor did it affect their 
treaties with other countries. On the contrary, 
the conclusion of a treaty on the establish- 
ment of a nuclear-free zone іп the Balkans 
wil further consolidate the course of non- 
proliferation of nuclear armaments. 


--Мемв from Bulgaria 
October 1985 


THE YEAR IN SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Sam Silver writes : | 
AS we came to the close of 5743 (1982-83), 
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Israel's laboratories and workshop9 continued 
to prove to the world that this diminutive 
nation can also produce more than its rightful 
share of technical and scientific advances.... 
ISRAEL’S ` ongoing concerns include the 
exploitation of the sun, working to perfect 
ways of Increasing the world’s food supply, 
striving to help the ill and the necessary 
labour of maintaining our technical edge on 
the world of military hardware.... 


The sun is one of Israel’s primary natural 
resources and local scientists are working to 
make the most of it. Ongoing work includes 
Professor Herman Branover’s revolutionary 
MHD process. MHD stands for the 
Magneto Hydrodynamic Liquid Metal system 
for Power Generation. 


Branover’s system was extensively reported 
on in the world’s press because it promises 
to allow for the direct production’ of 
electricity fromthe sun at half the cost of 
existing solar technology. Тһе pilot plant went 
into operation at Ben Gurion University іп 
BeerdSheva in March 1983. 


In Israel, energy already heats 
water іп the average home апа the 
Tadiran company has managed to induce 


the sun to do air-conditioning work 
as well. The pilot system is already cooling 
Tel Aviv's Sheba hospital keeping patients 
and staff cool and incidentally saving 400 
tons of oil annually. The solar pond at the 
Dead Sea is already internationally known. 
AGRICULTURE -is another area where effi- 
ciency can mean savings in expensive petro 
chemical] based fertilizers. Two projects that 
were field tested at two different Kibbutzim 
highlight this concern. 


Kibbutz Ginegar recently introduced a 
new improved agricultural plastic, *'Intrasol 
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266". Itallows farmers to get the advan- 
tages of a greenhouse right in their fields. In 
trials it has been shown to help crops mature 
up to several weeks before they would be 
expected to. 


At Kibbutz Sdeh Eliahu in the Beit 
Shean Valley, another project may well result 
іп more food at lower cost. With the help 
of Hebrew University researchers they have 
developed a way of making the Rhizobium 
bacteria do for grain crops what it normally 
does for legumes. This isthe bacteria that 
allows beans to get their nitrogen from 
the air, which is considerably cheaper than 
applying it in powder form. Now the same 
thing can be done for grain crops. At Sdeh 
Eliahu they haverun tests that show an 
increase of 12 %іп various grain crops. 
These developments are more than good 
news for the - world’s hungry and poorer 
nations. The year has also seen one kibbutz 
generating its own electricity from cow 
manure, opening up new prospects of develo- 
ping this idea on a large scale. 


MEDICINE isa well known Jewish 
сссірапоп and an area where Israel's 
researchers have traditionally excelled. Тһе 
Weizmann Institute іп Rehovot took a 
leddership role in the past year and the 
world's sick children is one of their major 
concerns. 5743 saw advances in the field 


of bone marrow transplants. The bone 
marrow is the place where the body's 
immune system gets its raw material; 


children born with ап immune deficiency 
are called “Bubble Children" because they 
have had to live out they short lives encased 
in plastic space suits in order to protect 


" them from the world. Currently the only 


treatment for such children has been bone 
marrow transplants. However up to now the 
operation would resultina fatality rate of 


C— M — — 2-- 


29 
up го 50 to 70% Most of the survivors got 
«Һе г marrow from a sibling. 


Weizmann Professor Nathan Sharon and 
Dr. Yair Reisner have developed a way to 
satcly use random bone marrow for trans- 
placts, The initial experiments were carried 
ou: on 20 bubble children who had no hope 
for 3 normal life. Because it takes at least six 
mcrths before a patient can leave the епсіо- 
gurz, most are still in plastic. However, 
three youngsters who were given transplants 


over a year ago are now living normal lives, 


In Һе coming months the Weizmann team 18 
plarning te show how their technique can be 
usec to make mismatched organ transplants 
safar. 


—News from Israel 
October 1, 1983 


СОг STITUTIONAL LAW 
А E3lwark of Liberty 


Eecently, Columbia University in New 
York City conducted an international seminar 
on ‘he influence of the U. 5. Constitution 
on other countries. One of thc partici- 
panic in the seminar, which was attended by 
adccen scholars from Mexico, France, 
Polard, India and the United States, was 
Soli 3orabjee, senior advocate of the Supreme 
Cou- and former Solicitor General of India, 
Here he talks about the U. S. Constitution's 


influnce оп the Indian Constitution with 

Pamela  Sahgal of the U. S. Information 
Serves 

«ndia has been significantly influenced 

. by tk» . American Constitution," says Soli 

Sora^jee, “In fact, more than the text of 
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the U. S. Constitution, it is the judgments: 
of the U, S. Supreme Court that have 
influenced us in the past and are still influenc- 
ing us. U.S. Supreme Court cases are 
cited even today in the Indian courts, 
he notes.... . 


+46 


The influence of the U. S. Constitution 
on India goes as far back as the drafting of 
the Indian Constitution. It was one of the 
important documents that the Indian founding 
fathers studied when they were writing the 
country's constitution. “They also studied 
the constitutions of Australia, Ireland and 
Japan. What they were looking for was а 
guaranteed Bill of Rights for the Indian 
people, and the United States had a Bill of 
Rights that had been in operation for almost 
200 years," Sorabjee notes. 


Why not follow the model of Great 
Britain, with which India has had along 
association? “England has по written 
constitution and there Parliament is supreme. 
The British courts cannot strike down an act 
of Parliament, Thatis why we relied on the 
U. S. Constitution, and today we һауе 
similar freedoms in our Constitution, partly 


under the chapter of Fundamental Rights," 
Sorabjee replies. 


Sir Benegal Rao, who played a leading 
role in the framing of India's Constitution, 
visited the United States to study the Ameri- 


can Constitution. He met with President 
Harry Truman, апа discussed India’s 
constitutional needs with Justice Felix 


Frankfurter and Judge Learned Hand. 


Even though’ Frankfurter and Hand 
advised Benegal.Rao against giving the Indian 
courts the power of judicial review, Sorabjee 
notes, the founding fathers of the Indian 
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Constitution disagreed ' and opted to give the 
Supreme Court the power of judicial review, 


which means it has the authority to strike down 


legislation апа executive action that does 
not conform to constitutional guarantees.... 


Often a particular right is not speci- 
fically ; mentioned in the Indian Constitution, 
Sorabjee says. For example, freedom of 


the press is not mentioned, but it is thought 


to emanate from the fundamental right to 
freedom of speech and expression. Similarly, 
many other rights that are unarticulatcd in 
the Indian 
out of certain specific enumerated rights. 
“This judicial technique which we have 
employed is another area in which the 
influence of the U. S. Supreme Court has 
been pronounced on us.” | 

Citing an example, Soirabjee said that the 
United States in its Bill of Rights, the Eighth 
Amendment, forbids that 
should be asked of any person, nor shall any 
person be subjected to cruel or unusual 
punishment. ““Моу we have no such 
provision in our Constitution, yet the courts 
have ruled on their own that if excessive 
bail is asked of ап indigent person, it 
amounts to a denial of personal liberty. So 
we have in fact by judicial decisian read 
such a provision into our Constitution,” 
Sorabjee added. “The Supreme Court also 
has ruled that if you put a person in solitary 
confinement or fetters, except іп very special 
cases for security reasons, you violate a 
fundamental right." i 


The 
liberties, 


Indian courts? approach to civil 
іп Sorabjee's view, reflects the 
influence of the liberal pronouncements of 
the Warren. Court in this field. “Тһе 
question of free legal aid, for example, has 





Constitution have been drawn. 


excessive bail 
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been discussed ала debated in India for 
years, There is no central legislation for 
legal aid. However.” the Supreme Court, 
inspired by the U.S. case of Gideon took 
the lead in the case of Madhav Hoskot. it 
held that free legal service to the needy is 
an essential element of any ‘reasonable, 
fair and just’ procedure. 


"m 


“Та fact, in certain cases,'' he says, *'the 
Indian Supreme Court has gone far beyond 
the English and U. S. decisions. For example, 
in the matter of locus standi, any public- 
spirited person in India can approach the 
Court for the protection of the fundamental 
rights of any person, and for the enforcement 
of legal and constitutional obligations cast 
upon the state, even though the person 
pleading before the Court may not be directly 
injured in his own right. In, several cases, 
the Court has been moved into action by a 
mere letter addressed to it. 


“The role of the Indian judiciary, especi- 
ally in recent years, has been one of dynamic 
judicial activism. It has helped translate 
fundamental. rights into living realities for 
the poor, the oppressed and the downtroddez. 
Fundamental rights, thanks to the Supreme 
Court, are not mere parchment promises." 


—SPAN 
JUNE 1983 


FOOD FOR EMPLOYMENT : 20 YEARS 
OF THE.WORLD FOOD PROGRAMME 
James C. INGRAM Writes* 


People often die of hunger not because 
there is no food available, but because they 
cannot afford to buy it. Most victims of tie 
1974 Bangladesh famine,i for instance, were 
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wage labourers and poor farmers thrown out 
o? work after floods - swept the country’s 


northern districts at the peak of farm cultiva- : 


the same time, the price of rice, 
on the increase before the floods, 
suddenly  sKyrocketed to almost double in 
some areas. With little work and not enough 
income іо buy food, thousands of men, 
women and children simply starved to death 
before relief efforts could be organised. 


tion. At 
aiready 


There could be no more tragic illustration of 
the essential ¡links between ‘hunger, poverty 
and unemployment in the developing world. 
Today, while afew countries pile up food 
surpluses, an estimated 350 million people- 
poor, unskilled, often landless-cannot earn 
enough money, or produce enough food, to 
feed themselves. Their energies and aspira- 
tions are exhausted ina vicious economic 
evcle: with littl capital to strengthen 
agriculture ог build industry, low-income 
fcod-deficit countries are being forced to 
divert scarce foreign exchange into commer- 
cial food imports, further reducing capital 
investment programmes, especially in the 
vital rural sector. For the rural poor, less 
investment equals less work equals less in- 
come equals less food. | 


But the very nature of the problem suggests 
an effective counter- strategy: food drawn 
from existing massive surpluses can be used 
as payment to mobilise the poor into labour- 
intensive projects aimed specifically at raising 
agricultural production and building rural 
infrastructure. In this way the hungry are not 
only fed but become active participants in 
tne development process. Ву raising levels 
ot consumption, generating incomes, attrac- 
ting investment and creating permanent 
jobs, their work helps develop the human and 
paysical resources needed to improve living 
standards. 


. aimed directly 


expand 


This concept isa keystone of the World 
Food  Programme's -approach to food aid, 
namely that it should be used not as simple 
charity but as a capital investment in 
development. Further, it is an aid strategy 
at the truly needy, with a 
demonstrated capacity to raisé levels of 
employment, enhance job prospects for 
women and youth, promote work training 
and strengthen grass-roots co-operatives.... 


EMPLOYMENT, INCOMES AND FOOD 


The WFP fully shares the JLO’s view 
that “at the heart of the poverty problem 
isthe fact that the poor either cannot find 
employment ог are employed at Jow levels 
of productivity and income".2 It also 
agrees with the principle,now well established, 
that rapid and sustained improvements in 
living standards are not possible if agricult- 


“ша! development is negiected. .. 


Project food aid promotes employment 
and capital formation because, when used as 
a substitute for cash wages, it lowers the 
cost to governments of setting labour to work. 
Itallows them to transfer thesei cost savings 
to other enterprises or to use them either to 
employ workers for a longer period or 
the number of workers employed. 
So. while WFP aid usually accounts for only 
a small part ofthe total costs of a given 
development project, its special icharacter is 
often decisive in the selection of labour- 
intensive projects. Ав at tool for employment 
promotion, food aid also has the basic advan- 
tage of being an additional iresource input 
which, while it has its own problems, is 
nevertheless free of the limitations that often 
apply (o financial aid. Many development. 
projects, especially those which, while produc- 
inglow economic returns in the short term, 
are necessary for longer-term economic 
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development, would simply never be under- 
taken but for food aid. 

~ But food aid also carries the risk of 
increasing the supply of food and reducing 
prices to producers in recipient countries, 
thereby discouraging increased agricultural 
production and employment, the very goals 
it is trying to achieve. Recognising tbis, 
the WFP targets its assistance to projects 
involving people who, for lack of money or 
work, are malnourished. Thus, its aid is 
additional (о existing market supplies and 
normal consumption, not a substitute for 
them. And, because no one works for food 
inlieu of wages unless he really needs to, 
WFP food aid is most  aftractive to the 
unemployed and underemployed among the 
poorest sections ofa country's population. 
This food for employment reaches them in 
various ways: the major part (68per cent 
of all WFP commitments for „development 


in1982) through food-for-work projects, 
a very small proportion (1. 2 рег cent 
through food-for-training projects, ала 


indirectly, through dairy industry development 
schemes financed by the sale of commodities 
(7.2 per cent ). Other WFP commitments 
for development support nutrition improve- 
ment for vulnerabie groups, education and 
health improvement, and food геѕегуе/ргісе 
stabilisation projects. 


` БООР FOR WORK 


Workers on agricultural, rural and 
Anfrastructural development projects assisted 
by the WFP receive food either as part- pay- 
ment of wages or as an incentive to co-operate 
in self-help projects for the improvement of 
productive capacity or cómmunity welfare. 
The JLO, with its concern for full employ- 
ment in decent working cohditions, plays a 
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spcial role in food-for work projects. It not 
only helps the Programme choose projects 
suitable for food aid and, when necessary 
provides its own technical assistance, but also 
lays down conditions for the protection of 
the people who work on them.” In accordance 
with limits set by the ILO,5 the WFP specifies 
that workers receiving its aid as part»payment 
also receive in cash at least 50' per cent of the 
local minimum wage; this” recognises that 
they spend at least half their income on non- 
food items. While the Programme tries to 
mairtain this — fitty-Gfty rule on all projects, 
there are exceptions.... 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT CREATION 


The expansion of employment made 
possible by food-for-work projects can be 
measured, frst, during their actual execution, 
that is, by the „number of temporary jobs 
^reated. ... 


As we have seen. WFP food-for-work 
projects can raise levels of income and 
temporary employment . for the very 


_ poor, But no project supported by the WFP 


is expected to last forever ; for most workers, 
especially those on  large.scaie land 
improvement and infrastructure schemes, 
the benefits end the day the project does.8 
The WFP believes, however, that just as 
important asthe number of people direcjly 
employed is the number of new permanent 
jots they generate. 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT CREATION 


rood for work generates extra employ- 
ment in three ways. One is the classic 
"multiplier effect? ?^—that is, tthe spending,by 
workers of part of their incomes on goods and 


^ 
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services produced within the country, setting 
off further spending in other sectors. For 
instance, settlement projects can lead to 
increased demand for locally produced low- 
cos: consumer goods such as textiles, shoes 
and hóusenold items. Projects may also 
increase employment in other sectors by 
generating demand for materials, tools, steel,” 


cement, fertiliser, seeds amd transport avail- 


able within the country. One Tunisian 
protect involved the purchase of almost $2. 7 
milion worth of supplies and transport 
services: іп Pakistan project authorities 
paid $700,000 for building materials ; in 
Egypt a drainage project supported 25 pipe» 
mating plants and others producing pipe- 
mating machinery. The WFP has found, 
however, that because the projects it supports 
are usually labour-intensive, they create little 
signidcant employment through demand for 
һеауу equipment. 


But a notable expansion in permanent 
job opportunities is possible when a project 
increases (һе supply, lowers the cost or 
improves the,quality of a resource used in 


some other productive activity. This effect | 


is most obvious in land development and 
improvement projects which increase the 
supply and improve the quality of cultivable 


Jand, thus providing more jobs for agricultural, 


workers. The substantial improvement in 


incomes and productivity when land is brought 


under irrigation is well known. By allcwing 
more crops per year, irrigation also makes 
possible the expansion of agriculture-based 
ind ustries.... 


AIMING FOOD FOR WORK AT 
PRIORITY GROUPS 


Summing up its long experience in food- 
for-work projects, the Programme believes 
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that project food aid has its greatest benefi- 
cial impact-in terms of increasing agricultura! 
production, providing: immediate 'work and 
creating permanent jobs-when directed at 
self-help, land improvement and forestry 
projects and at projects in least developed 
countries: Within these priority areas, food 
for work can be targeted to reach three 
elements Of special importance in any empoy- 
ment strategy in the developing world: 
women, youth and -grass-roots co-operatives. 

.While women have benefited indirectly 
from food for work through male family 
breadwinners, their enormous  under-used 
potential 15 being increasingly tapped for 
the development . process through projects 
which enhance their economic productivity 
and earning capacity. WFP-aided road- 
works schemes in Lesotho have done just 
that, providing work for thousands of women 
іп а country so short of jobs that most of the 
men are forced to work in the neighbouring 
Republic of South Africa. The importance 
of food for work as а source of income for 
pootwomen has been demonstrated in Bangla 
desh,where women workers оп canal-building 
projects have been described as “the poorest 
of the poor' who face a constant threat of 
unemployment and hunger in an economy 
that can no longer support them.9... 


FOOD FOR TRAINING 


A cornerstone of development and more 
productive employment is the training of - 
people in new skills and the upgrading of 
existing skills. The WFP supports training. 
through its human resources development . 
activity, both in projects aimed directly at . 
institutional training and in others with 
less specific training objectives.... 


Food for training covers a wide spectrum 
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of work activites, including agriculture, 
forestry, fisheries, industry and commerce 
and food management.... 


GENERATION OF INVESTMENT FVNDS 


Not ай 
supplied through work and training projects. 
A small proportion takes the form of sales 
with the specific intention of generating 
funds for investment in social and economic 
development. Often these schemes are ona 
large scale and can have important long- 
term employment effects. Tnis aid approach 
has been most successfully applied in dairy 
development projects, in which the WFP 
supplies dried skin milk and butter oi] for 
mixing „with locally produced milk, thus 
expanding available supplies. Funds gener- 
ated from public sales of this reconstituted 


milk are then used to finance a wide range: 


of complementary activities which help 
increase the incomes of very poor, and often 
landless, farmers. To avoid disincentive 
effects on local milk production the value 
of the WFP commodies is calculated accor- 
ding to world prices and the collection 
price of local fresh milk.... 


THE FUTURE OF PROJECT FOOD AID 


The fact that even after 20 years of 
project food aid the poor in many developing 
. countries still, desperately depend on it today 
demonstrates how much more needs to be 
done to overcome poverty, hunger and 


unemployment.... m - 


The development impact of project food 
aid is undoubtedly greatest when it is linked 
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WFP aid for development is 
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to financial inputs and technical aid provided 
by other multilateral and bilateral sources. 


In these joint projects inputs from other 
agencies increase the benefits of WFP food 
investment ; by providing a subsistence fund 
for workers,Rthis in turn increases ithe impact 
of financial investment. The WFP is now 
involved in: several joint development 
projects, mainly in Africa. One ofthe 
biggest is the Ethiopian land reclamation 
Scheme, described earlier, for which the 
Programme has provided the biggest single 
investment, $140 million. 


International agencies can also help food 
for-work projects through development 
of cost-efficient labour-intensive technologies. 
More research needs to be done in this fiel 
because developing countries have lacked 
the resources, and developed countries the 
incentive, to do so in the past. А 


The impact of WFP food aid on develop- 
ment and employment can, and will, be 
imprcved. But food aid alone cannot solve 
the massive problems facing the developing 
world. Set against the reality of 350 million 
unemployed in developing countries today, 
WFP's achievements are modest. What it 
has demonstrated clearly, however, is that 
food aid can be used not only to feed the 
hungry but to attack the very roots of 


. poverty by stimulating economic development. 


Since 1963 it has developed an aid strategy 
and tactics which can be used as a basis for 
modernisation іп the developing world, 
With greater co-ordination and co-operation 
among  governmments and agencies, food 
aid саа be an important step towards the 
International Development  Strategy's goai 
of food and jobs for all... 
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Moreover, there is nothing to indicate 
that governments would be willing to 
replace food aid by equivalent amounts 
in cash, a point overlooked Бу those 
who debate the relative merits of food 


‚ Or financial transfers. In fact food aid 


the 


is needed more than ever now when low- 
income countries аге facing serious 
balance-of-payment deficits, which make 


itimpossible (ог them to meet food- 
needs through commercial imports. 


Protection of Wages Convention, 1949 


(No. 95). | 


‘This is not the'case, of course, with 
self-help projects in which it is expected 
that the results achieved will help raise 
incomes of, or otherwise benefit, 
parricipants. For example, after com- 
pletion production this year of WFP 
-aided flood control works in Hubei 
Province, China, agricultural produ- 
ction is expected to rise by 70 per cent, 
boosting farm workers‘ incomes by 
more than 50 per cent. 


WEP project evaluation study. 


—News from I. L. O. 
September, Ocjober 1983 


THE PROBLEM OF CURBING THE 
ARMS RACE AND 
THE PROBLEM OF DEYELOPMENT 


(A digest of an article by I. 
journal 


«Мігоуауа Fkonomickai Mezhdunarodnye 
Otnosheniya, No. 9) 


Disarmament and the 


prevention 


Ivanov from the 


of 


nuclear war, being global problems, problems 
which concern all mankind, also affects the 


destinies of the huge 


number of newly- 


free countries. Both indirectly, through the 
general international political climate, and 
directly, through the distribution of resources, 
they largely predetermine the degree of these 


countries’ ability to 


backwardness inherited from 


overcome the economic 
the colonial 


epoch, and to do away with their dependent, 


unequal position in the 
economy. 


world 


It is abunantly clear, therefore, that in the 
‘present-day world there is quite a definite 
the termination of the 
disarmament and development. 
The understanding of this connection between 
and development has 


the newly-free 
states. This link was emphatically stressed 


connection between 
arms race, 


detente, disarmament 
also been growing among 


capitalist 


in the resolutions of the New ‘Delhi confer- 


ence of the heads of state and government 


of the non-aligned countries and in the plat- 
form, submitted by the “group 77" to the 


6th UNCTAD session in Belgrade (June 1983), 
in which thé two imperatives of ‘the present 
day-disarmament and development-are not in 
Opposition but, conversely, are. inseperably . 


Jinked. 


It із not meré chance that the intrigues of 
the enemies of peace, disarmament and detente 
are also aimed at undermining normal econo- 


Ф 


р 





mic relations among the countries, while (һе: 
counteraction to economic decolonization 
and the cold war gfow. from one and the 
same imperialist root. 


Development, being a long-term process 
with obvious international! aspects, requires 
first of all an atmosphere of stability, peace 
security, trust and cooperation among people. 
On the other hand, һе economic progress of 
each country, the consistent expansion of 
world economic relations and the eradication 
of discrimination and inequality from these 
relations certainly constitute an important, 
independent factor inthe lessening of tensi- 
ons among states.... 


5 


Ав the 7th conference of the non-aligned 
movement, held in New Delhi, noted with 
grave concern disputes and conflicts between 
the non-aligned: countries have increased in 


.the past few years and some of them have 


entailed heavy human losses and have done 
serious damage to the economies of the 
countries involved and at the same time have 
posed a threat to peace and to the progress of 
their peoples, as well as to the cohesion and 
solidarity of non-aligned movement. 


In fact, the total military expenditures of 
the developing countries jumped from 27, 
800 million dollars іп 1970 to 81, 000 million 
dollars іп 1982 ; this growth rate exceeded 
that of their GNP, Asa result, in 1982 these 
countries already accounted for 16 per cent of 
world's military burden, and the developing 
countries have outstripped the developed 
States in the proportion of this burden to 
heir total GNP (5. 9 per cent). At present’ 
the newly-free countries account for about 
75 per cent of the world’s arms imports, 


Itis beyond doubt that а different 
approach to the causes and sources of such 
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phenomena is required. Many emerging 
states are forced to purchase armS as a means 
for defending their sovereignty against. the 


infringements by imperialism and its agents.... 


Not infrequently wars and conflicts are 
caused by the legacy of colonialism, primarily 
by the complexity of the state and ethnic 
borders which isa result.of the colonial 
seizures. In addition to ethnic conflicts, 
racial and religious conflicts frequently occur, 
as well as an entirely new type of conflict 
concerning the demarcation of shelf, asa 
result of which disputes between states are 
shifted from land to the seas and oceans, It 
stands to reason that these disputes can be 
settled politically. 


This is undeviatingly pursued by the-non- 
aligned movement and by the Orgnisation of 
African Unity, which stands specifically for 
preserving the borders between the states 
оп the continent which һауе developed 
throughout the history. But' it is a fact thet 


dozens of .emerging states are involved to a 


greater or lesser extent in political, ethnic, 

religious and other conflicts in Asia, Africa 
CN 

and Latin America.... 


П is no secret that some developing 
countries, not threatened by апу! ойһег coun- 
try, have been carrying out active military 
preparations against their neighbours, This 
may be caused by the difficulties in the establis- 
ment and development of their own statehood, 
by internal , political crises and by their 
leaders’ ambitions. But in many cases this is 
caused by their participaption in the “‘great- 
power imperialism" of the Western countries, 
which finds expression in the placing of 
military bases at these countries’ dispcsal.... 


All this lays the heaviest burden on the 
weak economies of the developing countries, 
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a burden which eats up accumulated funds, 
diverts а sizable part of qualified personnel 
from constructive work,  devours currency 
receipts and, in the final analysis, reduces the 
cate and scale of development as a whole, 
For example, it has been calculated that the 
emerging nations spend six times more on 
armaments than on health services and three 
times more than on education, while military 
spending in theleast developed countries, 

vihich suffer from starvation, is equal to their 
spending оп. the development of agricuiture. 
Arms purchases account for 5o per cent of 

tie foreign trade deficit of the developing 

countries, and the total number of men іп the 
service in these countries amounts to 15 million 
(90 percent of the total number of military 
personnel in the world), 


The. collective diplomacy of the developing 
countries in the 1970s and 1980s has been 
keynoted by the struggle for the establishment 
of a new international economic order 
(NIEO). Itis not out-of place to say here 
that the NIEO programme itself was advanced 
exactly during the years when detente was at 
its height, and was largely a result of the aew 
wcrld situation which had been created by 
deiente. Characteristic of this situation was 
the prevalence of realistic tendencies in thc 
foreign policy of the Western countries and 
the understatiding by a considerable part of 
their ruliag circles of the futility of danger of 
the use and threat of force in foreign policy. 
This approach, which prevailed at that time 
wita regard to the socialist: countries, to a great 
extent also spread to the policy of the 
imperialist powers  vis-a-vis the «emerging 
states, especially after the failure of the 
American adventure in Indochina, 


The interconnection between detente and 
development, and, conversely, between santi- 
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detente and anti-de velopment, become obvious 
both at the economic ani political levels. 
Speaking from a position of solidarity with, 
the forces that oppose local conflicts provo- 
ked by imperialism in its final documents the 
New Delhi conference declared itself to be 
against the arms race and against the downhill 
trend in the direction of a nuclear conflict, 
Having condemned the squandering of huge 
manpower and material resources on the 
unproductive and wasteful arms race, it 
stressed that regulated development and 
progress сап take place only in an atmos- 
phere of peace, harmony and cooperatioa, 
In this sphere, as in many others, the funda- 
mental interests of the socialist and newly- 
free countries for the most part coincide, 


—Back grounder 
October 25, 1983 


NEW STAGE IN INDO- SOVIET SPACE 
RESEARCH 


Ц was ih great thrill and excitement that 
Indian public welcomed the recent announc- 
ement that Squadron Leader  Rakesh 
Sharma, a test pilot оғ the Inuian Air 
Force, has been selected to be the first Indian 
to flyin space. Sqn. Ldr, Sharma will 
make the historic flight in Soyuz spacecraft - 
along with two Soviet cosmonauts-Col, Y, . 
Malyshev and N. Rukavishnikov-in April 
1984. Wing Commander Ravish Maihotra, 
the other IAF pilot, undergoing cosmonawt 
training at the Yuri Gagarin Space Centre in 
the USSR along with Sqn. Ldr, Sharma, 


will be in the three-man back-up crew for the 
flight. 


Surya, the Sun god, in a golden chariot 
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drawn by a black and a red horse, has been 
chosen as the symbol of the Indo-Soviet 


. joint space flight, as was reported at a press 
The Indian `- 


conference іп Moscow recently. 
and Soviet flags appear below the chariot in 
a square design.. 


- 


бап. Ldr. Sharma's selection comes а 
year after he апа. Wing. Cmr. Malhotra 
were picked out of 150 IAF pilots. Col. 
Malyshev will be the flight commander, Mr. 
М. Rukavishnikov the flight engineer, and 
Rakesh Sharma the  researcher-cosmonaut. 
The back-up team will comprise Col. 
Berezovoi as flight commander, Mr. G. 
Grechko as flight engineer, and Wng. Comr. 
Malhotra. as researcher-cosmonaut. 


During the mission, бағ. Edr. Sharma 
wil conduct a number of scientific experi- 
mants in material sciences, bio-medical 


sciences and remote-sensing. -The knowledge, .. 


that will be gained out of these experiments, 
will find wide-ranging applications. A few 
examples of these are production of semi: 
conducting materials, solar cells, which have a 
bearing on energy conservation programme 
and development of power sources for 


communication satellites, and diagnostic 
aids for cardio-vascular system апа 
disturbances in the vestibular systems. The 


remote-sensing experiments will yield valuable 
information with special applications in 
fisheries development, forestry, cartography 
and mineral exploration... ^ 


In a space flight, it is absolutely necessary 
to have a complete back-up of all aspects, 
еә апа so. both the main and back-up teams аге 
to continue their training with total invole- 
ment right till the actual launch. This will 
ensure that both teams аге fully ready to 
undertake the flight. The two teams will 
continue their vigorous training with strenous 
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sessions on the Salyut space station simulator 
and the Soyuz space vehicle. There will 
also Бе regular training sessions оп the 
docking simulator.  ' l 


Io the last few months, the Indian pilots 
already had training in scveral disciplines, 
particularly conditioning themselves for zero- 
gravity, space and rocket ` techniques, 
studying Russian language, reacting to 
unexpected emergencies. etc. 


—Science and Engineering 
October 26, 1983 


MIDDLE EAST : WHO iS THE NEXT 
TO BE STRUCK ? 


P E. Ryabtsev, APN Political Analyst, writes : 
Washington's 


marines 
points to 


intention to keep its 
in Lebanon for another 18 months 
dangerous portents. This shows 


: clearly that the USA is by no means concer- 


ned about  normalising the situation in 
Lebanon as quickly as possible.... 


* 


OCCUPATIONIST TRENDS 


Washington, to quote a state department 
official, із going to keep its marines in that 
country as long ав the President finds it 
necessary. US long-term military presence 


. there cen only be ensured by Tel Aviv which 


occupies а thitd of Lebanon and has long 
got the knack of,provoking intercommunal 
clashes. 


Understandably enough, in view of this, 
the Un.ted States will never demand uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of Israeli troops from 
Lebancn. Washington also bas other 
reasons for involving Israel into a closer 
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trateg ic cooperation in the Middle East. 
Israeli rulers are ready to host US Pershing- 
2 Missiles, which 15 very tempting for 
Washington since it is conducting a policy 
of preparations for war against the Soviet 
Union. Yet another US-Israeli deal may 
have only one 
the expansionist plans of the Israeli leaders 
asregards southern Lebanon and the west 
Bank of the Jordan River.... E | 


According to the Washington post the 
President's National Security Assistant 
Mcfarlane is preaching — Reagan's" peace 


through strength’? credo. It is he who 
Ansisted on Washington's sending the warships 
of its Sixth Fleet there, as well as thousands 


of marines who brought fire upon the forces | 


ofthe national Saivation Front to Lebanon. 


This attempt of the Reagan administration 
go change (Пе. situation in Lebanon in its 
favour by using force was wrecked Бу the 


. beginning of the dialogue in that country. 
Washington had по other choice but to 
back this process formally. 


result—US justification for - 
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During his recent visit to Beirut, Mcfarl- 
ane recommended the Reagan administra- 
tion to broaden the range of its activities in 
the Middle East. Taking into account his 
earlier military advice as regards Lebanon, 
one can conclude that the implementation 
ofthis recommendation may only mean the 
broadening of US combat operations in 
the area., | | | 


Having landed its troops іп Lebanon in 
1958, the USA tried to stop the Arab 
struggle for national liberation. Occupying 
that country in cooperation with other NATO 
powers and Israel today, the USA hopes to 
save not justits anti-Arab Camp David 
course, Washington is obviously out to deal 
a blow at the national-liberation forces in the 


region in order to colonise it again and to 
establish its military-pohtical . domination 


there.... 
Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
APN 31. 10. 83 


Next ме went to the famous Market 
Square where a large massacre took place in 
the year 1520. It happened here during 
the time of the regent Sten Sture II when 
Gustav Ericson Vasa 1 was a young man. 
Gustav was a good friend and a faithful 
follower of the regent. The regent was 

_ avery famous and powerful ruler in Sweden. 
Vasa was very intelligent and firm in his 
determination. He used to love his country 
and became a great leader of his country 
in time. At that time Christian II 


‘political troubles in Sweden which had 
created sudden great chaos 
people. He wanted to take revenge for 
this when the regent Sten Sture I 
(1410-1540) of Sweden defeated the Danes 
іп 1464 during the reign of Christian I. 
Moreover “һе was very tempted to crush 


Seeing the troubles he at once invaded Stock» 
holm with his navy by the sea route. 
But Sten Sture ІІ drove his enemy out with 
the help of Vasa. He did not want to quarrel 


( 





battlefield. 
(1481-1559) was the king of Denmark, | 
He was a very power loving King. He ‘saw 


among · its . 


the regent Sten Sture II and conquer Sweden. : 


Dr. бош Mohon Das De lived i in Malaya both as am army Captain n 
World War II and later as а member of the Malayan Medical Service. 
'Traveller, he is the author of several novels, short stones, 


and magazine articles. 
6 
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with his powerful neighbour, 
Denmark, and he sent а peace mission 
to (е King. Among the members of 
the peace mission were Vasa, the priest 
Hemingad and a few intelligent nobles. . 
The King of Denmark treacherously put them 
in prison, and after that he invaded 
Stockholm without giving any information to 
the regent who fought bravely and died in 
After his coronation King 
Christion II took the whole of Sweden and 
took and was revenged on his enemies by 
murdering several leaders and nobles of Sweden 
in that Market Square ofter a mock trial in 1520» 
Among the people murdered by mock trial 
were the priest Hemingad ара the father of 
Vasa. This brutal murder enraged (һе 
people of Sweden and there was a secret 
agitation against the King of Denmark. 
The agitators began to wait for the time 
when they would crush the power of the 
King of Denmark, 


the King of 


Inthe mean time Vasa escaped from 
prison in Denmark where he was kept 
by a clever MICE and fied to Sweden in disgui- 
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se. He met his own people there “and establ- 
ished a secret party to drive out the foreign 
army from his country- There was a popular 
uprising at Dalarne in Sweden. Іп 1523 with 
financial help from Lubeck, а city of the 
German Empire closeto Denmark at that 
time, he crushed the 
removed the last Danish king of the united 
state. "He was then. made King of Sweden 
at the diet of Strangnas. 


Before the tenth century the people of 
Sweden used to worsbip gods and goddesses 
of Greek mythology. About the tenth 
century the people of Sweden became chris- 
tians ie. Roman catholics. The elected king 
Vasa established the Swedish Nationl State 
in Sweden despite opposition. The administ- 
ration was.reorganised by the introduction 
of ‘officials, a chancery and an exchequer.’ To 
end the financial dependence on Lubeck the 
property of the Catholic Church in Sweden 
was confiscated after the beginning of the 
Reformation by Vasa in 1527. This time 
Denmark also went against Lubeck. 


" Та order to. rule his country without any 
troubles Vasa baptised every опе in Sweden 
not as Roman Catholic but as Protestant. 
He made his country prosperous Бу 
promoting agriculture and trade, He recruit- 
ed soldiers and trained them properly. More- 
over he increased his naval forces by building 
many warships. After reigning for 37 years 
be died in the year 1560. Before his 
death he made his country mistress of the 
Baltic and a dominant military power. The 
6th of June every year has been declared 
a National Day of Sweden and that Day has 
>een announced asa holiday to respect the 
great saviour of Sweden. 


‘By the middle of the sixteenth century the 


of the Royal family, 
Danish army and., 


‘Members of the two Houses 
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throne had become hereditary and Protesta- 
ntsm gradually gained a foothold in Sweden. 

After visiting the Market Square we went 
to the Riddarholm Church, built in the sevent- 
eenth century, where we saw several tombs 
who were usually 
buried there. But the kings of Sweden are 
crowned in the Nicholas Church built in 
1264. From the guide we came to know 
that the Swedish follow the  Evengelican 
Lutheran church but other creeds аге 
permitted. 


Next we crossed the Norrbron bridge 
and went to another smaller island to 
visit the ^ Riksdargshaust (House of 
Nobility ) or. Sweden's parliament. Our 
guide told us that Sweden was the first 
lawmaker іп the world. We saw ` their 
Parliament building "which was built in the 
15th century. 


Sweden ’s Paliament consists of two 
Houses. In the first House 151 members 
were elected by the people every eighth year 


апа іп the second House 252 members аге 


elected by the .people every 4th year. 
have equal 
powers. Ifa new law is necessary to be 
enacted, it requires the consent of both the 
Houses. The Prime Minister forms the 


cabinet and rüles the country. The King of 


Sweden, the head of the country, is only to 
sign at the ‘advice. of : the Prime 
Minister who is elected by the members of 
the two Houses. 


—_ 
From a distance we saw the Concert Hall 

or the.Conserthusit. There was no special 

tour inside the Hall. Our guide informed 

usthat on the 10thof December every 
year the King or the Prince of Sweden awards 
5 i 
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the Nobel prize іо the Nobel laureates. 


The famous ‘Nobel prize is one of the 
' annual prizes awarded to the scholar 
' separately from the bequest оѓ Alfred 
 Bernherd Nobel for physics, chemistry, 
physiology or medicine, economic sciences 
and the promotion of peace. Alfred B. Nobel, 
a Swede was a scientist, poet and а peaceful 


man who invented dynamite, At first 
Nobel made this in liquid form 
and later as a blasting powder. He 


started a great dynamite business for which 
he earned a great fortune andibecame a 
millionaire. It was a very sad event that his 
younger brother was ‘blown to pieces acciden- 
tally while working in one of his factories. 
. Several ships carrying his ¿liquid dynamites 
меге blown off with men and materials.. А 
. warehouse in Australia and a whole city block 
of Sanfrancisco were also blown off. The 
United States Senate seriously debated to 
enact a bill to declare shipping Nobe!’s 
dynamite liquid a serious crime. 


The total bequest of Alfred Nobel was 90 
lakhs U.S. dollars. The interests of that 
donated amount. are to be equally divided 
and awarded to nominated intellectual 

scholars for original work in their subjects. 
The value of this prize was 40 thousad dollars 
іп 1901. At present it is one lakh and fifty 
. thousand dollars. After the death of Alfred 
~ Nobel in 10th Dec. ,1896 a few rules had been 
enacted and every year on his death anniver- 
sary the Nobel prize was to be awarded. 


, " 1һ1914 King Gustava ШІ of Sweden 


established an academy, the Nobel Found- 
ation Board with eighteen persons w]jo were 
^. writers and scholars. The members of that 
Board were to be well-versed in Swedish, 
English, French, German and Spanish. If. the 
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awarded books were! in indian or Chinese 
languages they will be sent to scholars 
skilled. ір #һоѕе foreign languages, These 
scholars will send their opinions to the 
Chairman of the Board. Tagore’s Gitanjali,in. 
Bengali was sent to a Swedish scholar skilled 


in Bengali. He sent his opinion to the 
Board with anotethatone should learn 
Bengali to understand’ and enjoy the 


1nnermost beauty, elevated thought, quality 
and poetical expression of Tagore’s poetry. 
Though the book was translated in -English 


; it was again translated in Swedish tby that 
scholar at the request of the Chairman of 
. the Board. 


The.Royal Swedish Academy is responsible 
for selecting the Nobel laureates for physics, 
chemistry, and economics, Тһе Swedish 
Academy of Literature for literature, the 
Royal Carolene Institute of Stockholm for- 
medicine and physiology and the Norwegian 
parliament for the peace Nobel prize. Every 
academical branch has different boards with 
its chairman and members. They will take 
the final decision. The main office building 
or Stiftelson of the Nobel Foundation Board 
isa  six-storied building situated on 14 
Sturegatan and we were staying in the nearby 
Hotel Eden situated on 10 Sturegatan. 


From the main о ісе the names and address- 
ses of the nominated Nobel laureates are sent 
to the Swedish foreign office situated just be- 
hind the Royal Opera House of Gustav Adolfs 
Trog. From that office their. names and 


- addresses are sent by telegrams to the 


Swedish Gonsulates of the different countries 
of those Nobellaureates who аге informed 
in due course. | 


As а rule (һе nominaged scholars’ names 
and particulars are to be sent in every year 


w 
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to е Foundation Board by eminent 
scholars:of the different countries оѓ the 


world before autumn, After a gràdual debate 
and scrutiny the numbers of Proposals sent 
will come down to within 10 to 12. and 


during the month of July the selection of the 


laureates is made final. 


Tha Nobel ргігев had prevously been mostly 
awarded to old . people. But the donor, 
Alfred Nobel did not believe in awarding 
such people at all. His idea was to help the 
young scholars who with these amounts of 
money might exercise and promote their 
intellect and knowledge to do some thing for 
Nobel ‘said clearly, “1 would rather take 
care of stomachs of the living than the glory 
of the departed. and :dreamers for they find 
hard to get on in life.” 


Aged persons who received the Nobel 
Prizes were Anatole France, Andre Gide, Sir 
Winston Churchill, Albert Einstein, Bernard 
Shaw, Pearl Buck. Sinclair Lewis, Earnest 
Hemingway, Fridjtot Nansen, Roman Roland 
and others. Among youug persons who 
received were Donald Glaser, William L. 
Bragg,!Chen wing Yang, Tsung Dao Lee, Dr. 


. Frederick Banting of Canada and others. | 


А few Indian citizens and Indian born 
scholars who received these awards were 
Rabindranath Tagore for, Literature, Sir C.V. 
Raman 
the field of of Genetics (physiology), 
Mother Teresa. for. ‘Peace. and Prof. 
Subraminiam Chandra Sekhar for Astronomy, 

"E : , ! 
Likes and dislikes of the persons who 
exist. 


nominate proper scholars also 
Alfred ‘Nobel disliked Zola’s , Nana so 
did not give Zola the Nobel Prize.. 


Dr.- Carl David Wirsen, a well known 


! 


Physics, Hargovind Khorana іп: 
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writer and (һе chairman of board of the 
literature ‘stopped recommending Selma 
Lagerlof for his personal. weakness in 1908 
inspite of being selected by the members of 
bis board, But Selma Lagerlof got it 
next year as .Dr. David was voted 
outby his own members. Germany's Carl 
Von Ossietzkly and Tomas of Czechoslavakia 


did not getit for fear of Hitler, Italy's 
. Benedetto Croce because of Mussolini and 
India’s Mahatma Gandhi because of the 


British Sovereign. The Board only ventured 
to award the Russian writer, Boris Pasternaik. 
This was Ieallyp an exception and a very 
daring one ‘against the opposition of the 
powerfuljSoviet Union.  : E 


Several Nobel Шана had critized the 
the Nobel prize Foundation Board for their 
‘whimsical nominations and for not awarding | 
proper persons. Among them were Sinclair : 
Lewis, Pearl Buck, Ernest Hemingway 
and others. Several Nobel laureates did 
not use the prize money for their personal 


"use. They donated everything to several 


philanihropic institutions. 


Our bus next crossed the bridge Norrbron 
and reached the other side of that island. By 
the side of the lake stood the Royal Opera 
House. It часа large’ old building built 
between 1898-1905. From there we saw the 
beauty of the city clearly, The city - included 
several islands separated from the Swedish 
coast by the Skaltsjo,a channel leading to the, 
sea beyond. Those islands were connected 
with the mainland bya number of bridges 
includi Strombron, Norrbon, Riksbron, 
Vasabron and Centralbron. 1 


( To be Continued ) 
An 
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Indian and Foreign, Periodicols 


CENTENARY TRIBUTES 


B. B. Baliga writes : Ay 


This year celibrated two such centen- 
aries of men who had contributed immensly 
to the welfare of the world community. 


The year marks ‘the hundredth 
$. death anniversary of Karl Marx who was 
not only an economist, a philosopher who 
interpreted the world but also a revolution- 
ary who fought to change it. He did not 
live to see the changes and died on March 
14, 1883, practically unknown but. to a few 
^ close friends... He siogged for twelve long 
years, іп the British Museum to get a grasp 


of the industrial revolution and discern (һе. 


laws of class struggle. There is an oft 
repeated story of that period which brings 
forth clearly the personality of Marx. An 
old employee of the British Museum was 
asked whether he remembered: Karl Marx 
(several decades after ,his death). The man 
had to think hard before he could recapitu- 
late the bearded gentleman who used to 
work at the -corner table. 
he disappeared suddenly one day and was 
never heard ‘of. This little episode points 
out ^how greata personality he was. 
Unassuming with singleminded devotion he 


‘worked ata place quietly without leaving. 


marked impressions even on the employees 
ofthe place. Only several decads after 
his death his work could find some meaning 
and since 1940s the recognition became 
more universal... 

m 
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He added that . 


The impact of Marx’s ideas on modern 
economics is indeed powerful, though 
influence was marginal in the first 
fifty years after his death. Marx’s economic 
ideas have influenced several societies and 
nations and results are there to be seen. 
However, the questions arise—is there much 
more to get out of them? Have we not 
learnt the important lessons already ? 
Even though Marx’s analysis received intense 
attention they have deviated much from the 
original and there is much to be yet learnt. 
In some quarters it is even said, in lighter 
vein, that Marx wrote his voluminous work 
‘The Capital’, died а poor ordinary man, 
and some others made capital out of. | 
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intellectual perception combined 
revolutiouary zeal. It is 
which influenced the 
in all countries in 
different branches of  culture—literature, 
drama, humanities and science... The releva- 
nce of Marxian ideas in the welfare of the 
real society. has yet to establish itself and 
only history in the coming century may 
give its verdict. ` l 
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Lord John Maynard Keynes was born 


about three months after the death of Karl 
Marx on June 5,1883. He was unquestio- 
nablv the most famous and controversial 


of economists of tbe twentieth century. 
He played a unique role in the public life 
- of Britain during the intervening period of 
the two world wars. Unlike the cloistered 
acsdemicians of the ivory towers, he was 
the chairman of a great insurance company 
and the Bursar of King's College, London. 
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larger objective of a good society. Не was 
a political economist addressing himself to 
the big problems of, his time, but his consti- 
tuency was intellectual and, not electoral. 
His  anticlassical economic theory, derived 
from his practical convictions, may be 
characterised аз an attack оп financial 
capitalism with a defense of industrial 
capitalism. | ! 


The · inter-war,period was filled with hot 
debates on the merits and demerits of com- 
munism and fascism, Keynes‘ keen intellect 
and provocative mind advocated not too 
much government control but one witha 
little and gradual. He devised minimum 
government control so that free enterprise 
could work comfortably. From Marshall's 
‘Principles of Economics’ (1890) to Keynes’ 
‘General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money‘ (1935), the world saw many 
changes. Keynes complimented Marshall’s 
theory of the Individual Firm by his own 
theory of aggregate output and employment. 
His greatest contribution lies in his success- 
ful though’ incomplete integration of the 
various levels of economic analysis, right from 
pure to applied economics. іп short, he 


directed his pure theory towards the concrete 


problems of his times.... 


The influence of Keynesian thought was 
not limited to Britain or Europe but the 
economic ' policies of American New Deal 
were X essentially Keynesian. President 
Truman’s message to the Congress at the end 
of the war was based on Keynesian philoso- 
phy of government intervention in publice 
works and other forms of public spendings. 
Earlier Hitler's Germany adopted the 
Keynesian thought of ‘deficit financing‘, 
though Keynes had no sympathy for Nazi 
social and military policy. 


CA 


*e- $0 usher in 


INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS .. . 


Since about 1943 Keynes was highly con- 
cerned about the big problems of internatio- 
nal financial and economic reconstruction, 
| His endeavours and greatest contribution in 
this 
of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. The key: to success might 
be his voice which could persuade both 
compellingly and convincingly. 


Whatever may be the verdict of history - 
on Keynes, generations have to learn much- 


from this remarkably integrated - humau 
being, · who had a keen sense of logic with 
eagle swoop of entation vigourous imagina- 


“% tion and broad visions... 


- When Keynes died in 1946, the Economic 
Journa) brought ош a single page obituary. 
.which summarises the loss of this great 
personality, an extract of which is given 
below. “Тһе world has lost one of the 
very few with the imagination, courage and 
leadership needed to restore civilisation and 
build a firm economic basis for peace and 


happiness... Economics has lost the in- 
spiration of one who for a generation has 
been (һе centre of every controversy, the 
fountain of new ideas, the iconoclast who 
destroyed to build better, the thinker who 


more than any other in the history of science 
has helped to make man master of his fate." 


Keynes might be the first person who 
studied the Indian currency and finance in 
the early days of this century and his brain 
children both the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are helping India 


‘The contributions of both Marx and Keynes 

to the cultural Ше of India аге immense 
and te them we pay our respects. 

—SCIENCE AND CULTURE, 

OCTOBER, 1983 
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NEW STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT OF. 
COMPUTING ENGINEERING 
Acad. Y. Nesterikhin writes ) : 
, When did computers appear? Many 


people believe that this problem has been 
existing just for about twenty-five years. 
However, it is more than 5,000 years old. 
The simplest “machine” appeared when ` 
man. picked up several small stones and 
drew signs on the soil, using this as an aid 
to his memory. In the 17th century a slide 
rule appeared, and a quarter of a century 
later Blaise Pascal created the world's first 
counting machine. That was an ancestor 
of a desk calculator. 


- In the ‘early 19th century the outstanding 
matkematician Babbage created a machine 
which not. only calculated equations, but 
also printed the result. Не was ahead of 
his time by a- whole century. 


A hundred years later, Alan Thuering 
mathematically proved the possibility of 
making all types of calculations on a number 
of concrete devices. This way a new 
alluring idea was born. The advent of 
eleczricity made it possible to create such 
devices. In 1890 the results of the US 
census . were  processe d on the Hollerita 
machine within just six 
US population was 62, 622, 
such work would have taken 


Weexs. 
2501. 


(The 
Earlier 


. several years. 


Computer engineering rapidly developed. 
during World War IL... . At first, they were 
based on relays and then on vacuum valves. 
This enabled one to carry out thousands. 
of machine operations per second. A new 
upsurge in the -development of compuiers 


' was linked with the invention of the transis- 


tor, which solved the problem of cuiting 


393. 


the cost of these clever machines and 
eahanced their reliability and capacity. 

Modern supercomputers can perform 
a millón operations per second. Such 
computers can be made only on the basis 
of aew microcircuits.... 


A revolution in microelectronics will 
renain a major part of scientific and 
technological progress at least up to the end 
of the 20th century. The gist of this revolus 
бол іѕ а qualitative scientific and fechnolo- 
gical change. Computing engineering faces 
. three main problems : the establishment of 
` the element base, the creation of computers 
themselves. and, which is the main thing, 
the economically advantageous use of com- 
puters in the national economy. , 


While the oprration and data handling 
spesd ofa computer is determined today by 
siicon  semi-conductors and reaches tril- 
licrths,of a second, the use of new materials 
instead of silicon can raise the computer's 
operation speed; by tentimes. It is clear, 
however, that the future is with optical 
fibrss and with computers designed on their . 
basis. 

s р ) 
Specialists believe that by 1986 the volume: 
of production of individual use will annually 
go up by 40 per cent, Half of these com- 
puters will be used іп the fields of education 


and industry. We have по: real possibility _ 


to solve our problem of training new special- 
ists without computerisation ОҒ education. 
This concerns not only secondary and higher 
school education but also solves the problems 
of training specialists for the entire national 
ecozomy. 


The, rapid development of informational- 
computing facilities all over the world 
enctles one to speak about the advent of the 


i 
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information age, about the trensformation 
of industrial society into information society. 
Today, the computer becomes a key new 
clement in raising’ the scientific and techno» 
logical standards of the national economy. 


The main realms of, using oomputers. 
аге machine modelling and difficult calculas 
tions іп research, experimentation and design, 
accounting operations, national and regional 
systems of data banks, control jof production 
processes, 
Systems. ; 


^ —$cience and Enginecring 
October 12, 1983. 


CONSEQUENCES OF “TECHNOLOGICAL 
NEOCOLONIALISM” 


Viadimir Lizun, Ph. D (Economics) writes . 


At present the developing ‘countries, the 
home of 75 per cent of the world's popu- 
lation, possess less than 1 per cent of the 
world’s patents, There is only one scienti- 
fic-technical worker per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation іп these countries, whereas in the 
developed capitalist countries the respec- 

. tive figure is 43. The emergent states 
strive to make up the gap Бу importing 
up-to-date technology from ‘the capitalist 
countnes. But does this help resolve the 
problem ? 


It seems at first sight that the import of 
technology is helping in resolving the problem. 
multinational companies have already 
set up , hundreds of industrial and agricultural 
enterprises, with up-to-date equipment, in 
the developing countries. The . influx of 
Western capital helped the rapid industrial 
development of countries like Brazil, Mexico, 
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, Argentina, ‘Singapore ' and South Korea. 
The share of manufactured goods in the 
export list of these countries is already 
considerable. But there can not beany 
production for the sake of production only. 
What really matters is who gets the benefits. 
of the , industrial development. The facts 
show that only a small portion of these 
benefits goes to the. developing countries 
whereas the main part of them is. appropri- 
ated by the multinational companies which 
show least of consideration for the national 
interests of these countries. 


VERITABLE FOREIGN ENCLAVES 


At present опе dollar, invested by the 
Western  concerns'in the economies of the 
newly-Íree states brings them at least 8 dol- 
jars of profit. In what way? First of all by 
unbridled exploitation of thc local labour 


power. In the so-called “‘free enterprise zones", 


which are now being set up in the developing 
countries at an accelerated rate, the pay is 
on average 10 per cent of that in Western 
Europe and social spending stands at 25 per 
cent, while the 
50 per cent... 


The idea of those who set up such zones 
was that they would accelerate the economic 
and scientific-technical development of the 
young states. But these hopes failed fo 
materialise. The point is that the Western 
technology which goes there does not take 
into account the specific features of the 
pational economy. Seeking to save expendi 
tureon manpower, the monopolies trans- 
form  maiuly capital-intensive technology, 
which drastically reduces employment not 
only in industries in which it is introduced 
but also in the related sectors. For example, 
in Indonesia the number of people working 
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at the  rice-processing enterprises dropped 
from 400,000 ¢o 33,000 after the modernisa- 
tion of these enterprises on the basis of 
Western technology.... 


INCOMPLETE PRODUCTION CYCLE 


. The developing.. countries are also adver- 
sely affected by the fact that the multinational 
concerns transfer to them technology which 
enables carrying out. operations only at the 
initial ог concluding stages. In this way 
they Че the developing countries to their 
economy because even after nationalisation 
the enterprises with an incomplete production 
cycle remain technologically dependent on 
Western capital. 


Besides that, ecologically harmful produc- 
tion units, which do no small damage to the 
natural resources, are frequently moved to 
Ше newly-free states. For example, fhe 
construction: of factories for making viscose 
fabrics results in the destruction of the 
bamboo forests. The state of the atmgspe 
here 
the level of air poliution in Sao Paulo is 
thrice higher than in Chicago.... 


. The. monopolies also do not like to 
develop research and development facilities 
newly-free countries. It has been 
found out, for example,  that'in Asia the 
expenditures of the multinational concerns 
On research and development do not exceed 
5 per cent -oftheir total spending for these 
purposes. This approach is not difficult 
to understand because the newly-free states 
pay immense sums to the monopolies for 
the purchased technology. 


—News from Backgrounder 
21 October, 1983 
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THE SEPTEMBER 1923 UPRISING IN 


BJEGARIA AND THE WORKER- 
PEASANT ALLIANCE 


The September 1923 Uprising is the first - 


mass antiefascist uprising in the world and 
ths frstattempt made by the Bulgarian 
and peasants at overthrowing the 
fascist dictatorship established through a. 
military coup on June 9, 1923. On that day, 
60 years ago, the- reactionary forces in the 
country perpetrated а blood-stained coup 


‘against the legitimately elected democratic 


governmenr of (һе Bulgarian Agrariaa Party 
whick had introduced a mumber of democratic 
seforms. Тһе coup aimed at liquidating all 
democratic parties and organizations and 
above all the Bulgarian Communist Party. 


The struggle against ithe fascist terror re- 
quired the unification of the democratic prog- 
res:iv2 forces into a united anti-fascist front, 
the establishment and consolidation of the 
uniiy between the working class and the 
toiling peasant masses. 


Ере, deci oii of the CC ofthe BCP of 


E August 19251 рї yed a major role in the setting 
A 


up ofa . Workér-peasant alliance and in the 
unification of the working people info anti- 
fascist front. Georgi Dimitrov published а 
number of articles at the time thoroughly 
analysing the political setup evolved after the 


‘fascist coup and substantiated the necessity 


of setting up a united antifascist front involv. 
ing different democratic political organizations, 
the 3CP, BAP, the Social Democratic Party 
etc. G, Dimitrov likewise formulated the 
ргіпсіріев related to the cooperation among 
the individual political parties within the 
united front, Не pointed out that the prog-: 
ramme differences exisiting among the politi- 
cal parties should not be an obstacle to their 
сотпол struggle against the fascist dictator- 
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. peasant 


ship, that the united front did not infringe 
upon the parties’ independence, G. Dimitrov 
also emphasized that the united front was 
setup not only inthe struggle for over- 
throwing the fascist government but! also in 


view Of achieving lasting cooperation! in the ` 


name ofthe establishment of a  worker- 
government. С.  Dimitrov's 
articles were of major importance for the 
development of the 


in Bulgaria. 


anti-fascist movement 


Proclaiming the fascist rule enemy No. 1 
and directing the main strike againsttit on-the 


one hand and raising the slogan for a worker- . 


peasant government which had to tackle 
democratic and anti-fascist tasks оп the other 
of paramount [significance for the consolida 
tion of the unity between the working class 
and the peasantry. The toiling peasant masses 
did not remain neutral in the antifascist 


Struggle, they were active participants in it - 


and had a. vital stake in its victory. The 
broad participation of the peasantry in the 
anti-fascist struggle lent a national demo- 
cratic character to the uprising. 


The cooperation between the two biggest 
political parties—the BCP and BAP was of. 
enormous importance for the establishment of 
the uinty between the worling class Rand 
the peasants. The proposal of the ` Bulgarian 
Communist Party for setting up a united 
front in the struggle against fascism was 
accepted by BAP and that played a major 


role in strengthening the unity between 
workers апа” peasants. It lent to the 
september Uprising a mass national * 
characeter. 


The September Uprising did not break 
out simultaneously throughout the country 
and that predetermined its failure.. Thus for - 
instance оп September 19, 1923 some 
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15,000-16,000 - insurgen rose in arms in the 
Stara. Zagora district,. the southern part 
ofthe country, whereas it was not before 
September 22-23 that over 25,600 insurgents 
revolted in the Mihailovgrad district, 


Northern Bulgaria. The uprising spread to 


a number of settlements in North-Western 
Bulgaria, in the Sofia, Plovdiv and other 


districts in the country. The insurgents seized | 


many towns and villages and established a 


worker-peasant rule there. The locally estab . 
consisted 


lished revolutionary committees 
of communists, a@grarians and many non- 
affiliated people whereas some committees 
" involved also social democrats and radicals. 
It was Гог the first time that a democratic 
_ multiparty rule of the new type was being 
established in the country. G. Dimitrov 
justifiably wrote that in September 1923 the 
Struggle waged by the working people in 
Bulgaria for the establishment of a worker- 


peasant government was a struggle for people’s 


democracy; for fhe гше of the majority of the 
people based on the the worker-peasant unity. 


The September Uprising failed yet it left 
deep traces in the development of the revolu- 
tionary movement in the country. It provided 
valuable lessons which were of great 
ficance for the struggle waged further by the 
Bulgarian workers and peasants. Later on 
it played an important role in the develoment 
of the anti-fascist movement in the country. 
In the years of the antifascist struggle ( 1941- 
1944 у the’ Fatherland Front was set up on 
directions of Georgi Dimitrov rallying all 
l democratic and anti-fascist political parties 
and groups in a united front whose founda- 
tion was -the alliance between the working 
class and the toiling peasantry. Тһе unificae 
tion of the working people in the Fatherland 


Front played a crucial role in overthrowing ' 


the fascist dictatorship on September 9, 1344 
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and in the establishment of the people's 
democratic rule, 


The lessons learnt from the  struggie 
waged against fascism in September 1923 
are of major international significance in our 
time as well. 


—News From Bulgaria 


September 1983! 
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THB MYSTERY OF EVOLUTION 
Толу Rodriguez writes ' 


THE complex of evolution is perhaps the 
most complex, most difficult and mysterious 
To me, the idea 
of evolution contains something which 
transcends Nature altogether. 


What are the main theories of evolution 7” 


Darwinism, іп its ‘primitive’ form, no longer 
holds the attention of the scientific mind, 
Neo-Dérwinism, sometimes called modern 
evolution, has super- 
Darwinians have 
natural selection as 


The ‘new’ 
the role of 


seded it. 
retained 


‘fundamental, although such arole ‘applies 


te populations. Evolution .is seen as a 
‘genetic . experiment іп. population genetics’. 
gome evolutionists have retained an element 
of Lamarckism, with its emphasis on the role 
of the use or non-use’ of the various organs 
accordiag to'the classical rule, ‘use develops, 
non-use atrophies,' with especial regard to 
factors. Other theories 
depend almost exclusively on internal faetors. 
Evolution ought to be ‘understood not as an 
*ectogenesis but as ап autogenesis'. Certain 
evolutionists favour a synthesis of these 
various concepts or ideas. 


-- 
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In a recent scientific publication, Lifecioud, 
The Origin of Life in the Universe, we read : 


Darwin's theory which is now accepted 
without dissent, is the cornerstone of 
modern biology. Our own links with the 
simplest forms of microbial life are 
wellnigh proven. From a biochemical 
point of view the difference between man 
and microbe is comparatively trivial. At 
a most rudimentary level, life in all 
various shades and forms chemically 


involves the interaction between two. 


groups of biochemical ‘substances, the 
nucleic acids and proteins. The nucleic 
acids are themeleves constructed from 
just one sugar, four bases-adenine, 
guanine, thymine and'cytosine—and а 
phosphate, while proteins contain about 
twenty-one separate. amino-acids. The 
myriads of possible arrangements and 
rearrangements of these twenty-seven or so 
basic substructures makeup the wide 
diversity of life forms on our planet. 


...Once these fewer than thirty biochemical 
building blocks have formed and become 
assembled to ;make up а primitive life 
system, Darwinian evolution takes over 
and everything else follows. Organisms 
of ever increasing complexity and sophis- 
tication develop by a process of natural 
selection, which goes on slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, but nevertheless relentlessly 
through epochsjof changing physical con- 
ditions on our planet.3 


This is how the problem of evolution is 
presented by most of its supporters. 
What one is looking at is a description 
of the unkno wn. Atthe purest physical level 
it points to the obvious existence of a cosmic 
pool of building blocks ; the inescapable fact 
that all lifeforms share in certain basic 
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structural materials.) It is very doubtful 
whether or not  Darwin's theory ‘is now 
accepted without dissent’. Ав to. the state- 
ment,'Darwinian evolution takes over and 
everything else follows’, it aims to explain all: 
and, therefore, explains nothing. Іп looking 
for the origin of life on Earth scientists are 
now looking to the stars. Until quite 
recently, most astronomers used| to’, think . 
that  betweenthe stars there was nothing. 
Now; we learn that close-up pictures of. 
starfields inthe Milky Way tell a different 
story. Interstellar material spreads ош 
everywhere and there. isa bountiful presence | 
of natural elements, no fewer than twenty- 
seven, Such a discovery has prompted. 
scientists to conclude that ‘the best expla- 
nation therefore of the known facfs relating 
to the origin of life on the Earth is 
that in (һе early days soft ‘landings of | 
comets brought about the spreading of water 
and other volatiles over thé Earth’s surface... 


‘The long evolution of life on the Earth had | 


begun.'4 


This simply means that the basic building 
blocks, the basic structural materials of 


Bphys'cal life, are of extraterrestrial origin. 


This paramount discovery places the problem 
of evolution one stage further away from us.. 
The mystery of evolution, however, . is left 
untouched. 


But not all scientists remain content with 
the state of affairs as presented by some who 
feel *unhappy' with the physical approach to 
evolution. They feel, asit were, that there 
are missing factors in such a basic approach. * 


In lhe Creation of Life, А Cybernetic 
Approach to Evolution’, A. E. Wilder 
Smith argues: ‘Today itis no longer true 
that the evidence is lacking to refute scientific 
materialism based on either the accident or ` 

vw 


a" 
-a 


The evidence is availa 
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the predestination iya of life's origin. 

ble to thoroughly rout 
it. Buthe who attempts to do so will be 
scientifically, and effectively, “упсһей” for 
his pains.. What is less available than the 
evidence is (һе willingness to bow to clear 
evidence which makes nonsense of much that 


passes for science in the world of materialistic | 


Neo-Darwinism.’?5 > 


One of the advantages in approaching the 
mystery of evolution from the theosophical 
point of view is that there is very little chance 
of being ‘lynched’ by one’s fellow-theoso- 
phists. The author gots on to say : ‘What 
lam claiming is simply that without some 
constraint on the motion of random variation 
in either the properties of the organism or the 
sequence of the DNA there is no particular 
reason to expect that we could have got 
any kind of viable form other than nonsense. 
It is the character of the 
makes things possible, not the variation.'6 


The above observation is not only accurate 
but central to any worthwhile theory of 
evolution. It is as if reason and sound 
commonsense demanded the presence ofa 
directing intelligent order.... 


- It is this element of hidden constraint, of 
ordering intelligence constantly present in 


"evolutionary systems which is making more 


and more scientists ‘unhappy’ with current 
evolutionary theories, According | to 
Schutsenberger, 'It is fundamentall and 
mathematically unsound to attempt, to explain 
«Ќе incredibly orderly systems of the biological 


world solely in terms of random mutations 


and natural selection.'9... Well-known mathe- 


maticians and  physicists such as Sir James 
Jeans have observed that the universe 
resembles a universe of thought ; that Nature 


i 


constraint that : 
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is based on law and what we are witnessing. 
is the expression of certain intelligent Jaws. 
If the universe is proceeding, ав it clearly 
aopears, from chaos to order, it must be 
because there is somewhere presént а guiding 
intelligence. As Н.Р.В. once said, “Тһе 
Universe is guided from within outwards’. 


In Intelligence Came First, Sir Alister 
Hardy, a Darwinian, is quoted as saying : 


As far as it goes, I completely accept this 
current. view, but I do not believe it to be 
the whole story. There is another part of 
the process which I consider to be of equal 
or even greater importance. Ав to whether 
this other part is entirely physical I am 
Coubtful;... it is clear, however, that it 
must Бе closely linked with the physical 
process.1l. | 


So, the process, a complex one no doubt, 
may  befound to be partly physical, partly 
non-physical, after all. 


Cur ideas have evolved considerably since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century when 
scho.ars had no clear conception of the 
length of geological time. With the expansion 
of ideas came the expansion of time, and 
scientific materialism came into its own, 
strorgly affirming that matter holds all the 
answers. Laplace's famous statement comes 
to mind : ‘If you tell me the present positions 
and velocities of all the particles in the 
universe and the forces acting upon these 


. particles, I shall tell you all future history.’ 


. According to Theosophy, the Universe 
in ali its parts, physical and non-physical, is 
the expression of a Supreme Intelligence, an 
Ultimate Reality, which pervades and guides 
it {rom within according toa certain Plan. 
If this is true, if seems quite logical’ for such 
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able to remain 
destined orderiy 
expression of 


a guiding intelligence to be 
fn otal control over its 

progress, Man himself is an 
that intelligence. That is why a 
apprcach to the mystery of evolution should 
be a total approach, not merely concerned 


with «he physical.... 


Га е sense, one could see the 'Thesophical 
босізеу as a channel intended to stimulate the 
intelectual evolution of mankind to the point 
at which man discovers for himself that he is 
а ерігін being progressing towards adult- 


hood : that his future-is the future of a thing: 


whick has no limit ; that йе embodies within 
himszif the greatest mystery of evolution ; 
and that this mystery is to be understood 
notin terms of ‘abstract knowledge’ which 
is only ‘faded reality’, but іп terms of a 
consicrtly new and  vitalizing. experience. 
Man isa . threefold mystery. The Christian 
Scriptures talk about this mystery in terms 
of Body, Soul and Spirit. We show signs of 


fadirg intelligence when we seek to emphasize 


one acpect at the expense of the other two ; 
scien:zific materialism and its obsession with 
the  body;religion and emphasis on the 
the salvation of the soul. Theosophy 
demazds that we look at the totality of man, 
what he was, what heis, and what he is 
destined to be. 


The Secret Doctrine, as given out by 
H.P.3. at the end of last century, was 
intended to provide humanity with a clue 
as to man’s real origins, and destiny. H.P.B.’s 
evolutionary time span was 
scientists of that time to be far too large to 
accommodate their firmly established theories. 
In recent years however scientific opmion 
has moved in  her' direction. With the help 
of racioactive dating techniques, the chrono- 
logy o: life has now been determined... 


! 


Sensible. 


| what 


considered by . 


The concept of , 
mysteries. Richard " Leakey, 
anthropologist, says that 
considered the common ancestor to both: 
hominids (pre-human ) amd apes, but the 


well-known 


ways in which modern apes, modern man and 
the various ancestral hominids evolved from 


а common ancestor is as yet unknown’. 
He also points out that there is the so-called 
‘fossil рар, the period between eight and 
four million years ago which remain almost 
totally obscure. Somewhere 
believes, ‘our ancestors rose өп two legs ... 
It must have happened very rapidly ... But 
environmental change caused it, we 
simply don't have the fossils to tell?.14 Ihe 
other turning point Leakey 
200,000 years ago when Homo’s brain-size 
underwent a tremendous increase to produce 
the closest relative to modern man. 


It is interesting to note in connection with 
these two turning points that, according to 


Annie Besant, “Тһе Third Race, the Lemurian 


gave birth tothe fourth about 8, 000,000: 
years ago...then, a catastrophe rent Atlantis 
about 4, 000, 000 years ago. Later, the great 
convulsion of 200,000 years ago left Poseidonis 
in mid-Atlantic and the outlines of the great 
continents'15. Occult tradition refers to -the 
appearance of the'Sons of Will and Yoga’, 
who came to тар as Teachers and provided 
a powerful stimulus to his development. Тһе 
finer details of the theosophical idea of 
evolution are described in The Secret&Doctrine. 
In attempting to 
evolution and all it implies, we should 
constantly bear in bud that we are dealing ` 
with the problem of knowledge, of awareness 
and of consciousness. Our ideas on evolution 
will be more and more ‘refined’ as we grow 
in understanding. Newton, on being asked 
once how he managed to be go clever and to 


Х 


olution, life, is full of : 


‘Hominoids are . 


there, Leakey 


sees around - ; - 


41. the idea of E 
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: > 
know so much about Yhings, replied: “Ву 


that effect. Einstein also is - reputed for his 

| «Gedanke! experiments, (ће ability to sort 
things out with his mind-in his ‘inner labor- . 
story’. The  palaeontolegist gathers а 

' gubtantial number of interesting bones and 
pondeting deeply upon them shouts ; ‘Eureka! ` 
Here isthe connection ; this must have 
followed that’, 










It is singularly evident that the evolution itself 
is reaching out, more and more, towards the 
ethereal, and the invisible ; the Spirit climbing 
¢hrough matter, step by step, relentlessly, to 
regions of unimaginable splendour. What 
most scientists аге во eagerly examining are 
the footprints of even one single footprint begs 
"Ве" Рр question: Whence Man 7 апа 
Whither ? 


—THE THEOSOPHIST 
November 1983 


A FAMILY FOR EVERY CHILD 
Valerie Kreutzer writes 


Fewer children һауе become available 
for adoption in (һе United States in 
recent years. Childless people have 
reached out (о transnational agencies ' 
for help. Prospective parents must 
prove thay are able to provide the 
children parental love and care. 
0” Adoption figures аге hard to come by, | 
gays Laurie Flyn of the North American 
Council on Adoptable Children, a child advo- 
cacy group. “Numbers haven't been recorded 
from state to state, and there has been по 
national reporting of adoptions in the census 
or anywhere else." Each state has adoption 


intending my mind on them’-or something to 
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laws, but there is no national law. (Flynn 
herself isthe mother of five biological and 
seven adopted ichildren.) 


"Pve heard that as many as опе in ten 
Americans is adopted—I think that's rather 
high. But adoption has a long history in ће. 
United States," Flynn continued. 


During the waves of immigration in the 
late 1880s, New York City was left with an. 
estimated 30,000 children who had Jost their 
parents, often because of disease on the boats. 
One solution was to put children on *^'the 
orphan train" and send them west. They | 
were lined up at every stop and people could 
pick them ош ав they wanted. Of course, 
suck a callous situation would never be . 
pernitted today. 


Adoption as а child-welfare measure 
began as a result of child labor laws that were 
епас:ей in the 1920s and 1930s, Flynn ехрігі- - 
ned. “These Jaws began to safeguard the. rights 


of children in a new way. Children weren’t 


seen as appeadages to parents any longer, 


or additional working hands іп a family 
They began tobe viewed as — baving'^some ; 
right to care, and to a personal connection." . 


During the past 20 years, the emphasis | 
has saifted from viewing adoption as a means ` 
of gratifying childless adults? desire for parent- 
hood to considering it a way to help guarantee 
for all children the right toa permanent family 
Flynn explained. ““Тһегев been а drastic 


reduction in the number of healthy infants 


availeble for adoption. 


That has caused the 
sociai service agencies to 


take another look 
at the children who were routinely confined 
to _ong-term foster or 
Over the last two decades it has been 
demonstrated that there are families for 
handicapped or older children for sibling 


institutional care. 
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groups, and for miuority children. These 
youngsters can benefit from family life and 
have.a lot to offer. Children should not 
have to settle for less than a permanent and 
lovina family." 


A number of factors have contributed to 
this shifting emphasis in adoption. One 
reascn for the shortage of babies is the 1973 
U.S. Supreme Court 
abortion in the  firs trimester. Another is 
the widespread use of improved contraception. 
But the most important factors arelthe 
changes in the attitude of American society 
foward single-parent families and toward 


children born out of wedlock. Divorce has . 


contributed to the fact that опе out of four 
American children is being reared by one 
pareet. The increased social acceptance of 
unwed mothers has led more of them to keep 
their children. Іп 1971, 90 percent of the 
babies born out of wedlock were put up for 
adoption. Ten years later, more than 90 
percent of them were kept by their mothers. 
Thos2 who want to adopt babies or toddlers 
have to look elsewhere. 


The number of children who have comme to 
the United States through transnational 
adoption has been increasing, says Flynn. 
Of the 100,000 newly adopted children іп the 
Unitec States each year, an estimated 5,000 
were legally adopted abroad. The number 
is still small but has quadrupled over the 
last 15 years. | 


The first wave of foreign adoptees came 
from war-ravaged Europe after World War 
II. But the most massive flow of foreign 
children has come from Korea. Between 1953 
and 1975, more than 35,000 South Korean 


decision legalizing - 


— 


children were adopted by American families ; ` 


two-thirds of the children were half- Caucasian. 
Few of the South Korean children adopted 
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since the. 
mixed. 


late 1970s 


4 . 
Төлеге; аге  racially 


"But I think the average American: didn't 
become aware of the large number of home- 
less ог needy children until our experience 
with Vietnam, when the baby lifts during the 
final hours ofthe war became а national: 
event," says Flynn. “Many people who were 
not really aware of adoption and of foreign 
children’s needs became much more sensitive." 


"Today Korea, Latin America and India 
are the major sources for transnational adop- | 


2 tion . 


Span 
June 1983: | 


КАЈА RAMMOHAN ROY AND THE 


INDIAN PRESS 


Dr. Jogindra Nath Chowdhuri. writes : 


The services of Raja Rammohan Roy for 
the improvement of our country in its 
various facets gare sufficiently known to us. 
His пате іѕ also honourably and most 
intimately connected with the establishment 
ofa. Free Press in India in 1835 by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, the then Governor-General 
of India, Rammohan was ever a great 
champion of the liberty of the Press. 


Censorship of tlie Press was for the first 
time established in India by Marquess 
Wellesley in 1799, and that was in the shapes 
of. Regulations which *'laid down that no 
newspaper was to be published at all until . 
the manuscript or proof-sheets of the whole 
paper, including advertisements, were sub- 
mitted to and approved Бу the Government.” 
The penalty for violation of the Regulations 


Wy 





( 
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was, deportation -of the. editor to Europe. 
The. „restrictions werd imposed by Minto 
to religious books “even. Such checks 
remained till 1818. 
that the penalty affected the editors born 
in Europe, .as, then, they alone were engaged 
in such works in our country. 


In 1818, ‘Lord Hastings, the then Governor 
General of India, abolished the censorship, 
merely ` laying down a set of rules for the 
newspapers with the object of preventing 
the publication of any dangerous or objec- 
tionable matter, Thus was removed the 
legal restriction on the Indian Press, This 
action of Lord Hastings was hailed with 
joy in this country. Rammohan, too, as 
was natural for him, expressed his apprecia- 
tion and jubilation 
“Governor-General. It was during this 
 perioo of non-existence of censorship of the 
Press that Rammohan started two papers— 
the weekly Sambada-Kaumudi in Bengali 
in the year 1821, and, 
journal in Persian, Mirat-ul-Akhbar, in 1822. 


How Lord Hastings was in favour of 
the:freedom of the Press сап be gleaned 
from one of his. speeches in Calcutta. He 
regarded “the freedom of publication asa 
natural right" of his fellowesubjects. He 
also observed, ‘It is salutary for! supreme 
Authority, even when its intentions are most 
pure, to looktothe control 
Scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, 
that authority. can lose none of its strength 
by its exposure to general comment. On 
the contrary, it acquires incalculable addition 
of force.’ (Barns, 92-93, as quoted in p. 
229 of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s—‘The 
British Paramountcy and Indian ena race 
seli.) 


But 


after tbe abolition of the mstriction 
g , 


the first weekly 


1: may be stated here . 


? 


‘on this action of the : 


of Public: 


en a n aca 
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onthe Press, the Government’ became 
involved ina serious conflict with James 


Silk Buckingham, the,editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, which had first appeared as a bi» 
weekly paper оп October, 2,1818. Silk 
Buckingham propagated most liberal views 
through his paper, and, he said that it was 
his duty “to. admonish Governors of their 
Өш ев, to warn them furiously of their faults, 
and to tell disagreeable truths." So, he had, 
encounters with the Government. which 
reprimanded him, without giving him punish- 
ment. But . the chief secretary and John 
Adam,a member. of the Council, made 
several endeavours to deport Buckingham but 
the Governor-General overruled his Council, 
In 1823, Buckingham had a very bad time, 
and John Adam who became officiating 
Gcvernor-General: after Lord Hastings in 
January of that : year, deported him, The 
Journal was suppressed, and, on March 14, 
1823, a rigorous Press Ordinance was issued, 
.Eprohibiting the publication of any newspaper 
or other periodica] without a previous licence 
frcm thc Governor-General in Council. 


By way of  protestfagainst the above 
Ordinance Rammohan stopped the publica- 
tion of Mirat-ul-Akhbar. But this was not 
the only thing thathe did in connection 
with the censorship of the press. As a zealous 
advocate of the liberty of the Indian Press, 
he proceeded to do, whatever was possible 
in nis capabilities, to undo the above Press 
Ordinance. 


It may be stated here that according to 
the laws  ofthat time every new legislative 
measure was required to be submitted to the 
Suoreme Court for registration. The above 


Press Ordinance was submitted there on 
Mareh 15, . 1823, andit was only two days 
after this’ that Rammohan,- associated with 
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‘a memorial to the above Court for hearing 
against the-above Ordinance... 


A small portion of this memorial is repro- 
duced here for the advantage of the readers, 
' jit runs thus—''Every good Ruler, who is 
convinced of the  imperfection of human 
nature ...must be 
liability to error in managing the affairs of 
avast empire; and therefore he will be 
anxious to afford every individual the readiest 
means of bringing to his notice whatever 
may require his interfence. To secure this 
important object, (һе unrestrained Liberty 
of Publication, is the only effectual means 


_ that can be employed...... 
“Your memorialists conclude by humbly 
‘entreeting your Lordship to take this 
memorial into your gracious consideration ; 


and that you will be pleased by not registering 
the above Rule and Ordinance fo permit 
the Natives of this country to continue in 
possession ofthe civil rights and privileges 
which  théy and their fathers have so long 
enjcyed..." 


Miss Collet was of opinion that this 
memorial might be regarded as “(һе Areopagi 
tica ef Indian history." Sir Francis Macna- 
ghten, the sole Acting Judge of the Supreme 
Court, who heard the memorial, gave his 
decision in favour of the Press Ordinance, 
but admitted the fact with candidness that, 
"before the Ordinance was entered or its 
merits argued in court, he had pledged him- 
self ¿ə Government to give it his sanction.” 


There was then only one way left to Ram» 
mohon and other supporters for the freedom 
of tha Press and that was for preferring an 
Appeal to the King in council, but this Appeal 
too, fared no better... 


conscious of the great 


observed 
who, 


. stand 


authority 
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Miss Collet said, “The Appeal is one of 
the neblest pieces o ‘English to which Ram- 
mohun put bis hand, Its stately periods 
and no less stately thought recall the elo- 
quence of the great orators of a century ago. 
Ina language and style for ever associated 
with the glorious vindication of liberty, it 
invokes ‘against the arbitrary exercise of 
British power the principles and traditions 
which аге distinctive of British history." 
R. С, Dutt remarked, ‘It was the start 
of that system of constitutional agitation 
for political rights which their countrymen 
have learnt to value so much in the present 


day.” 


In this connection an English writer 
--“Катш Mohan himself, 
though not a lawyer, had brilliant 
powers of 
legal matters, 


the other 


әжгеваенегаев 


five also signed ; Chandra Kumar 
Tagore, Dwarkanath Tagore, Harchandra 
Ghose, Gauri Charan Banerji, Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, all men remembered by 
Indians ав brave patriots who dared to 
up to company, government, and 
court, not on behalf of any peculiarly Indian 
rights, but on behalf of what they and their 
admirers regarded asa natural right of all 
men, the free access to-knowiedge and 
opinion without the intervention of any 
to say what was good for them, 
what not....... Declaring that they and their 
countrymen had been secured іп the enjoy- 
ment of the. same civil and religious privileges 
that every Briton was entitled to in England, 
they boldly asserted, 
would be a sudden deprivation of one of the 
most precious of their rights, а right, more- 
ovér,; which they had not, and could not be 
charged | with having, ever abused. It 


understanding and expoup^ting. 
drafted the petition, which : 


that the ordinance | 


would preclude them from communicating 








- 
~ 


and Indian Renaissance—ll,' p. 


tothe Sovereign and his Council in England 
the real condition of His! faithful subjects in 
India and the treatment they experienced 
from the local government. It would also 
endanger national education by putting a 
stop to the diffusion of knowledge either 
by translations from the learned languages 
ofthe East or by the circulation of literary 
intelligence drawn from foreign publications." 
(О? Malley, ав quoted in the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan's—'The .British Paramountcy 
233.) 


Lord Amherst became Governor-General 
on August 1,1823, and he muzzled the 
Press ав much as possible. The Calcutta 
Chronicle was suppressed in 1827. Lord 
William Bentinck became Governor-General 
on July 4, 1828, and he, too, did not revoke 
the restrictions on the Press, but it appears, 
atthe same time, that the ordinance against 
the Press was not enforced by him on any 
occasion... mE | = 

After Lord William Bentinck came Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, as the Acting Governor» 
General of India on March 20, 1835. Не 
gave sufficient proof of his liberality of 
mind within the short tenure of office that 
he was there. His famous Press Law was 
passed on August 3, 1835, repealing the 
previous Ordinance and removing all restric- 
tions ов the Press in India. 
speech 
address їо him Бу the people of Calcutta, 
he said, “Itis salutory for the government 
t have the check of a press on their conduct,’ 
and “freedom of public discussion, which 
is nothing more than the freedom of spéaking 
; aloud, isa right belenging to .the people 


wa dh ne government has right te wighheld.”’ 
But the great part that the Raja took in 
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In a memorable 
on the occasion of a congratulatory. 
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this matter was not forgotten Ву poste- 
rity and they still remember ‘him with 
gratitude and reverence. How contempora- 
ries. looked upon him with due honour and 


deep. respect is nicely revealed in an account 
of the proceedings of the Free Press Dinner 
in. 1838, “ап annual function to celebrate 
the establishment of the Free Press in India.” 
wear the chief guest of the function 
was Sir Charles Metcalfe himslf. Longueville 
Clarke, the famous barrister of the then 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, presided over it 
Both Rammohan Roy and Dwarkanath 
Tagore were to asted atthis Free Press Dinner. 
In proposing the toast to Rammohan, J. F. 
Leith said, “His name is linked to his 
country’s history, and to the cause of freedom 
and  must,on account of his unwearied 
efforts to improve the political and social 
condition of the people of India, be in after 
ranked among fhe most honoured 
names of his countrymen, although during 
his life it was his fate, like that of many now 
to be found occupying preud. niches in the 
Temple of Fame, to be treated by his country 
with neglect, if not wite scorn. What 
pleasure would it have given his mind, had 
he now been alive, to have witnessed our 
meeting this evening, under the auspices 
of our Honoured Guest, to commemorate 
the liberation of the Indian Press, an object 
mos. dear to his heart, and by him petitioned 
for and advocated Р (“А Free Press Dinner 
& century ago’ by J. K. Majumdar, Е 
Modern Rexiew,' 1966.) - 


—Indian Messenger 
October 7, 1983 
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1983 : A EATE: YEAR ASSESSMENT 
William. R. Bryan wirites ; 


" Economic activity has expanded sharply 
since late 1982. The quickened. pace of the 
economy is reflected іп both spending and 
output measures, as well as in measures of 
capacity utilization. Moreover, ihe eco- 
лошіс gains have occurred essentially without 
adverse side-effects. The rate of inflation 
has not increased ; interest rates have drifted 
generally lower. 


The improvement in е economy, has 
teen accompanied Бу two choruses. One is 
a chorus of lament. It emphasizes. the 
saurtfali between promises and outcomes; 
it points to remaining problems ; it uS 
o° elapsed time; and disagrees with priorities. 
An undertone of this theme is that chere is 
а better way. The other chorus is one of 
joy. Each  tidbit of economic improvement 
is served up as though it were a full course 


meal. Problems are ignored, minimized, 
or blamed onthe past. The explicit, often. 
repeated theme is that the way has been 


discovered, or rediscovered. . We are on the 
path of supply-side economics. 


OUTPUT GROWTH HAS QUICKENED 


There has been а rapid expansion in the 
ou:put of the economy since the end of last 
year. Real gross national product— that is, 
GNP adjusted; to remove the effects оѓ price 
level changes—has expanded af a 6. 7-percent 
annaal rate since the fourth quarter of 1982. 
As 2 result, the pace of output has again surp- 
assei the prerecession peak reached in the 
third quarter of 1981. 


The three 
ise. From the end of 1978 to the end of 1982 


pericds of lackluster growth were punctuated 
by brief declines, then followed by more than 


= 1 
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. product 


successive increases in output 
were preceded by four years of economic mala- 





a year-long recessign- Over. this four-year 
stretch, гейі: GNP е less than 1 percent, 
an annual ‘growth of just 0. 2 percent, ^. 


Hence, even now the economy is operating 
well below its reasonable pofential. 
the 1968- 1978 period, 


Over 
real gross national 
grew at a 3. 1 -percent annual rate. 
If the economy һай ;continued to grow at 
that rate from 1978 forward, real GNP would 
have ` been roughly 8 percent higher than its 
current level. On a personal basis, such a 

shortfall between where we аге апі where we. 
could be would amount to roughly a four- 

week bonus. 
to our income would be quite meaningful. 


Results. relating to other measures of 
physical. output are consistent with the real 
GNP pattern, Industrial production—the 
output of the nation’s mines, factories, and. 
utilities—has expanded at a 19 percent annual 
rate since December of 1982. Notwithstan- 
ding the rapid growth, the rate of output 
has not yet regained the pace reached in 


early 1979, Housing starts, another measure 


of physical activity, are up. sharply from . 
recession low. At an annual rate of just 
over 1.5 million unitstin the late autumn 
of 1983, home building was 25 percent higher 
than the year earlier rate, and nearly double | 
the late 1981 recession lows. 


RESOURCE USE HAS IMPROVED 

Employment has risen, 
rise іп physical output. Ав business has 
improved, employers have added to the 
workforce ала have used the existing work- 


reflecting the 


force more intensively. Total.employment 
has risen at nearly а 4-percent annual rate | 
since the end of 1982, and ‘has aad te . 


forward at more than am 8-percent rate si 


late spring. The length of the average 5. 
week has.also edged higher. 


“, 


For most of us such an addition , 





"THROUGH THE END" 
DJORDE KOSTIC 
Translated from Serboc-oation 


| by 
ALOKANANDA MITTER 


33 |. . 85 
Jedan sam pokret : I am only 
i samo zacet, | | а fractional movement 
Nije ostao u zidovima tela, just conceived. 
Izasao je neopazen | \ 


1 stào na vrata otvorena; | A | 
Not left in the walls of the body. 


He went} out unaoticed 
and stankls at the open door. 
P rihvacena moja zemljo, l . 





tek malo mrve mraza 


ili mozda toplote | — Accepted] my soil 
izmedju zidova krvi just a few grains of frost 
i juce, | | ~ or perhap: warmth 

alls of blood 


A danas se wratila и zagrljaju 
sitnih жаһа Kao jos nezacete EE 

ип! ао Jos ем Today sh e returmed 
ponuda, | | | 
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"The economic recovery has been accom- 
panied by a risei productivity. In fact, 

P since early 1983. there has been a moderate 
decline in unit labor costs. That is, output 
per hour of work has risen more rapidly than 
compensation, Although such developments 

are not without historical · precedence, they 

', are certainly unusual. The explanation for 
the fail in unit costs is straightforward, and has 
been part of the mythology of busincss 
cycles for years. The notion is that, because 

of thé ' recession, business firms are operating 

' at rates below their.optimal capacity. Hence, 
ав” workers are rehired and output expands 
during recovery, average costs decline. It is 
aiso supposed that the most productive work- 

; ts аге rehired first. Even though the 
explanation is straightforward and has been 
repeated for years, over these same years 
there has been little evidence of falling costs 
о? output— with or without récession or 
recovery. The expansion in employment has 
j been accompanied by declines fn unemploy- 
| ment. From December 198% «o October 
1983 the unemployment Tat]. fell approxi- 
mately two percentage роф. from just 

5 under 11 percent (08. 8 ercent. If the 
= uaemployment rate меге to f ontinue to fall 
cane оа ЕЛІ 
. тепшгей before unemplo ы ni Noni 
6 percent, the level bd li 2 
i , ww "о the 1978-1979 

. period. Recall that .stagflatiq 
| used to characterize this earlie; 
| DEMAND HAS STRENGTH 
7 Total spending expanded 
"Since the final quarter ofl 
national product has risen a 
annual rate, In the preceedin: 
GNP had risen at a 2. Sper; 
"though the expansion in tq 
been rapid, the rise has bed 
| than in much of the 1975--1 
























period. 


[ENED 

sharply in 1983. 
last year, gross 
t an 1i-percent 
g five quarters, 






ent rate. 
ital spending has 
n more moderate 
280 period. 
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bn was the. word | 


Even- 
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In the early part of the year much of the 
increase in demand stemmed from consumers. 
.From > February to June retail sales, an 
important portioa of total consumer spending 
ballooned upward at nearly a 30-percent rate. 
Since then the growth in consumer spending, 
has moderated. After mid-year, business 


“be Р . 
investment accelerated. Growth in invento-. 


ries ‘accounted for roughly one-third of the 
expansion in business investment. 


. Notwithstanding all (һе talk about supply- 
‘side economics, it is interesting to note that 
the recovery of the economy has been 
accompanied by а rise in aggregate demand. 
Also, the preceeding recession was charact- 
erized by a weakening in aggregate demand. 

. This is not to suggest that supply-side views 
are without merit. Rather, it‘merely rein- 
forces the view (һай supplies will iot be 
forthcoming оп a continuing basis without 
‘effective demand. 


SIDE.EFFECTS ARE QUIESCENT 


We have grown accust omed to associating 
inflation and high interest rates with an 
expansion in economic activity. It is underst- 
andable · ѓо fear these twin evils. Moreover, . 
itis prudent to ‘be alert for their reemer- 
gence. However, as matters . now stand 
inflation has not accelerated, and interest 
rates have not yet begun to move upward. 


The rate of inflation has remained relati- 
vely ‘moderate during the recovery. Even 


though the rate of inflation has jumped to 
a 5.5-percent rate since June, consumer 
prices have risen at only а 3. 7- percent 
annual sate since {һе end of 1982. This 


rate of inflation is essentially uncbanged 

from the - pace experienced during the 
preceeding recession...* 

—Excerpt Illinois Business Review . 

—December 1983 

University of Illinois 
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36 36 
| , Ovde je sve sto imam, All 1 have is here, 
| kaze, he said, 


= “Wee: 
a tebi zeli, 


Ovo je moje probudjeno juce, | 
Kako je dosío ostalo kao munja 
.whvacena 


i zacutala u kisi ? 


| Putevi otkriveni ` | 
| kuda postoje, ЕЕ 
kuda im tokove slutim, j 
kuda im krajeve ne znam, ) 
kuda im ulaze vidim ? 
Neuhvaceni putevi, 
ozemljeni u krvi, 
| da pred njima cutim, 





and I yearm for you. 
This is my awakened yesterday. 


How did all the rest | 
come like lightning trapped 
and silenced in rain ? 


Where аге my discove red pathways? 


Where shall I foretell their course, 
Where shall I see their entrance, 


Where shall I know their end? 


Untried pathways, | 
of blood-soaked earth, 
1 face them now 

in silence. 


Load е” 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF ео 


' *Quintessence of Non Aligned Movement? 
Half a century of India's contributio 
by Prof. N.G., Ranga М.Р, printed by. 
Megh Raj Aggarwal at Model ‘Press ( p ) | 
Ltd, New Delhi 110055 and published by 
К.Е. Seshageri Rao for Milind Publi- 
cations ( p) Ltd, New Delhi—110055 


( Price Rs 20.00 ). 


In 1961 the  Non-aligned Movement 
assumed concrete form at the Belgrade 
Conference although the idea took shape at 
the Bandung Conference in 1955, initially. In 
point of fact however the idea of collecting 
the newly emergent free peoples of the 
earstwhile colonies into a ‘peace front 
was initiated much earlier ‘when 'the Parlia- 
ment of India through two annual debates 
initiated by Prof Ranga 
requested the then Prime Minister Nehru, to 
to form this front. - 


From. these beginnings the movemeat-has ' 
grown now to ,include 120 member nations 
and more are hoping to join if. Prot Ranga's 
book gives us a' glimpse of the various 
milestones inthe history of the formation 
of this internationel movement. The Book 
reviews a period of almost 50 years and the 
author remembers the motivation behind 
the — non-aligned movement. According 
to him the first important break through 
was the formation ofthe League of Coloured 
Peoples in London in 1931, This was formed 
by Prof Ranga with the cooperation of Dinah 
Stock. Againin 1945-46, the Colonial and 
Coloured People’s Freedom Front was formed 
with е support of Jomo Kenyatta and 
Gandhiji among many others, asa protest 


in: 1947 and 1948, . 


( 1955); from his speeches at the Common— | 


| i : $ 
against sedulous efforts being made by t] 
French, the Dutch, the Belgian and oth 
imperialists attempting to stage а return: n 
their former colonies after the end of Worid 
* War П. Of major importance was Pandit ` 
Nehru calling the’ first Asian Relations 
Conference in Delhi іп 1947: where delegates 
came from many countries and warned all 
such powers as well as the United Nations 
against any re-imposition of imperialist sway 
on,;Indonesia, Indochina, Malaysia among , 
other such Territories. History records that 
the persuasion ofthe Dutch by the USA to 
concede freedom to Indonesia by recognising 
Soekarno’s regime set the trend for the 


з» - freedom of many other colonial countries in 


Asia. : 






















Prof, Ranga has compiled excerpts from 
his writings entitled “colonial and Coloure:, 
peoples, A programme for their freedom an 
Progress?" (1946) and “Towards World Peace” 


Wealth Parliamentary Conference held at} 
Ottowa іп 1952, апа at the **Council of State 
(upper Me of our Legistature ) іп 1954. 


The гез бег gets a very clear insight into 
the character апі pefsonality of Prof Rang 
through ssh of this book. . Не had writte 
many books on the problems of the coloure~ 
and colonial peoples from which only th: 
excerpts have ben published because of t. 
direct relevance to the present day ` 
aligned: Movement. Prof Ranga’s suggest 
for the recon: "uckion of the socialgecor 
of the colour ‘peoples and for the redis 
bution of we *s\wealth on a juster basic, | 
relevant evea td-day. 
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